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CHESTERTON, THE BIRTH-PLACE OF DRYDEN. 


. ™ Mansion, the seat of the Dryden family, and of the late Sir John Dryden, was 
the peth-prace and occasional residence of the first poetical genius in our beniaaaix 
It was vera on the western side of the great North road, near Kate’s Cabin, about 
four miies north of Stilton; but was burnt down a few years after the present drawing 
was aie. Under the head “ Stepheusiana,” in a subsequent page, we have inserted 
a of the last Lady Dryden, giving some curious and unpublished anec- 

e member who conferred lustre on the family, and its interesting details 
supersede the necessity of our making further observations. 








For the Monthly Magazine 
COMMUNICATION from a of the SET- 
TLERS, relative to the New British 

Colony in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

HE ret called the new colony 
the - ‘ unded to the southward by 
whe simans river, on the eastward 
Fish vine ee north by the Great 
distr wr ands “4 cd — by the 
wttlons ae of country on which the 
the Kowie rer Seger is between 
ah “e Great Fish rivers. There 
Sehines tween the Kowie and the 
cmpadd ss rivers, but they are few in 

o i with those on the other 
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parts. The Boshmans river was for- 


merly the boundary of the Caffres ter- 
ritory; they were afterwards driven 
back to the Fish river, and during the 
war, which terminated a little before 
our arrival here, they were driven be- 
yond the Keiskamma, which is now 
the boundary of their possessions. 
Graham’s Town is at present the eapi- 
tal of this district ; its situation iscom- 
manding and beautiful, but it is in- 
tended to remove the seat of govern- 
ment to Bathurst; a spot is fixed upon, 
streets marked out, and a few mud 
houses built; the government house or 


Drosdy is began, and Bathurst may at 
3 some 
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some future time become a respectable 
town, but not in this or the next gene- 
ration. . 

The spot fixed upon is the finest in 
the whole colony; a gentle rising hill, 
the surface diversified with easy swells 
an‘l falls, the land is very good, plenty 
of wood, and though the water is ra- 
ther brackish, habit soon renders it 
palatable; the prospects around are 
grand and beautiful, not rising to sub- 
lime, but softened to interesting. The 
district is at present an appendage to 
that of Ritenhager. The head magis- 
trate, who resides at Graham’s Town, 
is deputy landdrost to the landdrost, or 
Governor, at Ritenhager; a court of 
Ibemradenconsisting of the deputyland- 
drost and two provisional magistrates, 
sit once a month at Grabam’s Town 
for the determining of cases under 500 
rix dollars. An appeal lies to them 
from the court of Bathurst, the appel- 
lant must deposit 25 rix dollars in the 
Bathurst court, which is returned to 
him if he is successful. The courts 
are composed of military men. From 
the habits acquired in a military life, 1 
should think a soldier hardly a fit per- 
son to will the destinies sed domestic 
government of so many families, espe- 
cially where the law is so undefined ; 
here are a thousand families under his 
controul, as far as fine, imprisonment, 
and even -corporal punishment ; and 
what makes it- more disgusting, it is 
inflicted on the white inhabitants by 
the hands of a Hottentot. 

The government at Cape Town acts 
by certain known Jaws, but here a de- 
cision is sometimes said to be shaped 
by the law of England, and sometimes 
by the Dutch colonial law. Among 
the erections already finished at Ba- 
thurst, the largest and most conspicu- 
ous is a Canteen for the sale of spirits ! 
would any one believe, that in a place 
like this, wild; uncultivated, and scarce- 
ly inhabited, a license for the exclusive 
sale of spirituous liquors, was sold to a 
person keeping this Canteen, for nine- 
teen thousand rix dollars, about eigh- 
teen hundred pounds sterling, for one 
year ? What enormous profits must this 
man make. to enable him to pay to the 
government such an immense sum for 
this privilege of retailing spirits. The 
restrictions in his favour are very se- 
vere 5 no person is allowed to purchase 
{under a severe penalty) less than half 
an aume, (about 19} gallons) either for 
his own consumpt ‘on, or to sell ; nor are 
two or three permitted to join and pur- 





chase that quantity for th 
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eC € use of tho; 
families... The consequence of thine 


nopoly may be easily conce} 
restrictio® “of passes feels mn 
to people brought up in habits of fee 
dom, and accustomed to go to an rt 
of the country; here no person is al 
lowed to go out of the district withoyt 
a pass from the magistrate: should his 
affairs lead him to Cape Town, he must 
get a pass from the governor, which 
will generally occasion a delay of a 
month or six weeks. That part of the 
country of which I have seen the most 
is the tract of country between the 
Kowie and Great Fish rivers. The ge- 
neral face of the country is mountain- 
ous, lofty, sterile, rugged hills inter. 
sected with deep ravines and broken 
into tremendous precipices, with here 
and there a fertile valley and some ele- 
vated, wild and unsheltered plains; 
the vallies are of small extent, one ofa 
mile wide is seldom met with, I have 
only seen one of that width since our 
arrival; in general they are very nar- 
row and the sides almost perpendicular, 
fitter for pasturage than tillage; the 
banks of all the streams are so steep 
and high, that all the rivers appear to 
run in ravines; nearly all the wood 
= in these dells, the banks of which 
eing so precipitous and deep, render 
it very difficult to get the timber out. 
The brow or side of a hill, is never co- 
vered with wood as in England; seme- 
times yon meet with a track of bush, 
which is usually a shrub of the mimosa 
genus, a kind called rhinoceros wool, 
with a few other shrubs which serve 
only for fuel. 

The country suffers most from want 
of water; there are very few springs 
the vales, and a few stagnant pools are 
found on the levels or plains, me 
during the rainy season are well —~ 
with pretty good water, but in the ¢ry 
months are totally destitute of nus 9 
nessary element. Any person se Ae 
for a spot to settle on must turn 5S 
principal attention to water, and he 
fuly search for a perennial s rm 
is very liable to be deceived by F ae 
pearance of many of the brooks mah @ 
the wet season, when they flow wi “ 
plentiful stream, but in summer "4 
quite dry. Having found good cad: 
the next consideration is good “ 
which also is rather neg ape - 
venience of situation for 
of irrigation is scarcer still, but wither 
it, it is impossible to carry farming 


~_ 2 ° sary in evely 
any extent: it is necessary stag 
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stage of cultivation for the growth of 

in, and in gardening it is more im- 
portant still, to have the power of turn- 
ing on the water, therefore a situation 
which will admit this operation, is of 
the utmost importance ; the very neces- 
sary objects of good water, good Jand 
and convenient situation for forming a 
farm with any prospect of success, be- 
ing so scarce, it is1m ssible many good 
farms can be formed. I shall endea- 
your to describe the spot upon which 
we are placed. It is a long lofty hill, 
the summit a ridge of broken, scattered 
‘ rocks, about half way down runs a vein 
of rock, which is covered generally 
with soil about four inches deep, in 
many places the rock is quite bare; be- 
tween the top and this vein the soil isa 
light sandy earth, such as I have heard 
called in Suffolk a hungry sand; be- 
low the stony girdle the same light sand 
is found, and though near the bottom 
the soil is more moist it is still sandy 5 
when dug up and exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, it exhibits the ap- 
pearance of black sea sand. The sides 
of the hill were covered with a very thin 
coat of grass, a variety of plants of 
the heath kind and several kinds of 
aloe, which is particularly fond of a 
strong barren soil and lofty situation. 
At the foot of the hill runs a brook of 
good water, and opposite rises another 
hill of equal length and altitude, hav- 
ing nearly the same characters; the 
breadth of the valley at the bottom, 
between the two hills, is only the width 
of the brook, for as soon as you cease 
to descend on one side and step over the 
brook, you begin to ascend on the other. 
The hill from its rocky summit and 
barren aspect, has acquired the name 
of Stoney Ridges its aspect is -north- 
easterly—here we were pitched. A 
space of about an acre and a half was 
measured out and assigned to each per- 
son,0n which to build his house and 
form his garden ; there is no wood on 
thehill or in the valley, bu tthere are 
one or two ravines running into the op- 
posite hill from which we are allowed 
to on wood for building ; the ravines 
or bloofs as they are called, are narrow, 
rocky, precipitous and dleep; the labour 


of procuring timber from them is ex-. 


essive,—yet, spite of the difficulty of 
a, limber; spite of the naked, wili 
wee appearance of the hills; 
M : ve barren, bleak, and chilling 
Fine of all nature around us, whose 

“ary wildness was sufficient to damp 


the warmest hopes, such wag the en- 
thusiasm, that several houses were built 
in a short time and many more are in 
progress ; the ground. notwithstanding 
the litle promise it gave of returns, was 
turned up in various places, and seeds 
of almost every kind were sown. No 
toil, no exertions were spared, and 
every hardship, every privation was 
borne not only without a murmur, 
but with cheerfulness and alacrity ; 
every oue strove to fence in his tot and 
get it into the best cultivation he was 
able; no one seemed to fear any thing 
but being behind his neighbour in in- 
dustry and application ; a scene of ge- 
neral activity was exhibited that pro- 
mised every thing. What has been the 
result? the corn came up scantily, but 
the consoling idea that, uext year with 
manure it will do better, still kept up 
our spirits. Harvest came, and a total 
blight crushed all our hopes, dilated 
our fears, depressed our spirits, and 
shewed us nothing but dark and dreary 
prospects of incessant labour with slen- 
der, uncertain, fickle and precarious re- 
muneration. Our method was to at- 
tend to the cattle, the only hope, to 
become graziers ; and indeed the coun- 
try is far better suited toa pastural than 
to an agricultural people. Our atten- 
tion was turned to the cattle, every one 
took all the means in his power to aug- 
ment his herd or his flock, and hopes 
were entertained that when the facility 
of obtaining rations ceased, we might 
live by our cattle and sheep. We were 
deceived: notwithstanding our misfor- 
tunes and disappointments from natu- 
ral causes, our harvest blighted, and 
our hopes destroyed, we were called 
on for a tax on every head of cattle and 


upon our sheep, crowning the whole 


with a poll tax upon every inhabitant; 
thus wringing his hard earned pittance 
from the poor settler, whose undertak- 
ing at the best is precarious, full of 
difficulty and danger, exposed to hard- 
ships, privations and distresses, to the 
attacks of savages, and more ferocious 
human savages, whose territories border 
on ours, and, in addition to our other 
misfortunes, to be ground by the hard 
hand ofinsatiable taxation. Such is our 
present state without hope of allevia- 

tion. 
When first located upon our hill, we 
were informed that each person should 
have an hundred acres of land assigned 
to him independent of his homestead 
or town lot ;. but the land in the po 
nity 
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nity being very poor and stoney, many 
were induced to go to greater distances 
to search out spots fitter for cultivation; 
and many places were fixed 7 where 
the appearance of the soil and situation 
were much more favourable; some of 
these were two, three, and four miles 
from the homestead. The loss of 
time was not regarded in the moment 
of enthusiasm: some thought of pitch- 
ing a tent upon the land, others of 
erecting a temporary habitation, and 
all hoped that’ 100 acres round these 
spots would be assigned them, that 
they might go on with their cultivation. 
As every one wished to be certain of the 
possession of his land before he began 
to improve it, applications were made 
to the provisional magistrate, to have 
the spots measured and assigned to the 
different people; the only answer re- 
ceived, was, they might cultivate an 

7 which was not before sonal 
that the crop should be guaranteed, 
but not theland! This hada paralyzing 
effect upon the exertions of most; for 
the first year’s crop could not be ex- 
pected to be much, and the first year’s 
tillage must be the most expensive and 
difficult: the ground is harder to be 
broke up; enclosing, paring, burning and 
all other improvements, are much more 
difficult on wild, uncultivated land ; 
add to which, nothing can be raised in 
this country without manure ; the ope- 
rations being once performed, the land 
acquires a greater value, greater crops 
may be expected ; but no man is wil- 
ling to bestow his time, his labour, and 
his money, in ameliorating the land 
which in a year or two may be taken 
from him. We were assured from time 
to time, that the land should be mea- 
sured and allotted ; we waited patient- 
ly,—a twelvemonth has elapsed, and we 
are no nearer than at the day of our 
landing. We have felt this the more, 
as many other parties have had their 
lands measured and divided to them by 
authority: this, operating with other 
causes, has occasioned many to appl 

for permission to quit the district, and 
seek employment elsewhere; this party, 
which on our arrival consisted of ei hty- 
four heads of families, is now reduced 
to about 30, and is constantly experien- 
cing more reductions, The blight was 
universal for more than 500 miles 
round. I had about three acres plough- 
ed up, and sown with wheat, it did 
not return the seed, the whole produced 
three bushels, but so poor, so shrivelled, 
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and so small, that the gyai 
one third the size of English - 
. neat 
and only fit for poultry, : 
But to return to our location, The 
valley runs south east, and north west, 
for about half a mile; it then turns 
the southward and runs nearly alk 
and south, still with the same general 
features ; there is a little more wood to 
the southward; the country tothe es 
and north is one of the elevated plains 
described by Barrow in his travels,where 
the blast howlsover the long grass of the 
desert, and the eye wanders unsatisfied 
without an object to rest upon, till it 
catches the dark blue sea, where it mip. 
gles with the horizon. On the southare 
lofty, rygged hills, and between them 
and us runs a stream about five fect 
wide, dignified with the name of river; 
near ye — “r the sea flows into 
it at high tides, it displays a greater 
thet but the place of pool 
tion between it and the sea, is dry ex- 
cept at high water, and at spring tides. 
At the mouth of the river there isa 
kind of bar of sand, 4 or 500 yards 
wide, which is always dry, except at 
high spring tides, and then ‘it is 
the sea which flows over it, and itis 
soon dry again. ‘The river finds its 
way any the fine sea sand which 
composes this bar, below its surface. 
Along the banks of this stream there 
are some very pretty spots, but the 
valley is so narrow, the banks are % 
steep, and the bed of the stream ‘0 
low, that with the slender means p0s- 
sessed by the settlers, it is not possible 
to raise the water sufficiently to irrigate 
even the little cultivateable land that 
lies along its banks. To the westwart 
of us, lies a tract of apparently goo 
land, near to which Mr. Baillie has 
fixed his farm; the land around it : 
covered with thorny mimosa or calle 
thorn. The size and quantity of this 
shrub, is said to be a certain ayry* 
by which to judge the goodness of t 
land, in this part of the world. te 
The general view around, @ lit : 
way from the hill, is a wild, uns " 
tered plain, bounded inland by te 
bleak and rugged hills, interseclet 'Y 
deep and precipitous glens, and on i 
other side by the boundless 
a complete iron-bound coast, Wr 
indent or winding, on which a trem 
dous surf is eternally beating: only 
ravines, or bloofs, which are the , 
reservoirs of wood and water; will 


iety of 
sheltered haunts of a varie Y nisl 
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wers, panthers, leopards, 
animes =A. ti aa wild dogs, ‘all of 
ch ie close during the day, and 
varry on their depredations at night. 
re in general timid and cautious, 
and will seldom, if ever, venture to 
attack men, unless driven to great eX- 
rremities of hunger, or mm defence of 
their own lives; then they are furious 
and determined. They seldom attack 
the horned cattle, the smaller animals 
are principally their prey ; among the 
domestic animals, goats and sheep are 
the greatest sufferers. The larger and 
more dangerous kinds of animals, as the 
lion, the elephant, and the rhinoceros, 
are seldom seen in these parts, though 
weare not quite without them, their 
tracks being sometimes seen. 

The banks of the larger streams are 
covered with a + quantity of shrub- 
bery called bush, which is its most ap- 
propriate term : it does not deserve the 
name of forest, not producing any 
timber of growth or size; this bush 
affords shelter to a number of buffaloes, 
which are sometimes shot by the Hot- 
tentots: their skin being very tough, is 
in great request for making draught 
ropes, or track tows for the oxen to 
draw by. The hippopotamus, here 
called the sea-cow, is the most extraor- 
dinary of all the animals this country 
produces ; although its body is equal 
in size to the largest ox, its legs are 
not more than 18 inches long, very 
thick and strong, the foot is much larger 
than that of the ox, and of the same 
siape, the skin is very thick, about an 
inch and a half, in some places two 
inches, it is not covered with hair, but 
rough and uneven, like the skins of 
those fish that are without scales, there 
sa little hair scattered over it, but not 
sre, sy till you have the skin in 
vourhand: the skin is used to make a 
kind of whip, called a shamboe, its 
toughness and hardness is such that it 
*tches blood at every stripe. The 
ead ls immensely large, its length from 
he top of the head to the nose, was 
three leet, its breadth across the eyes 
pe two feet two inches, it does not 

per always towards the mouth, but 
— nearly the same breadth down 
thi € nose, its mouth is rounded some- 
hint like the representation of a dol- 
oF head on country signs. The 
an — four or five inches long, its 
mouth mt very small. Just above the 
wal te two holes through which it 
rs up the water. It generally keeps 


‘nthe fresh water, but at night comes 


carry 
They a 
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out to feed on the weeds and long grass 
on the banks of the river; of all the 
ugly monsters nature ever formed, this 
is surely the most ugly. There are 
several kinds ofsmaller heasts, dreadful 
enemies to the poultry, foxes, wild cats, 
otters, and the mansehunt of which 
there are great numbers ; they resemble 
the pole cat of England, but larger, 
Stronger, and more destructive. The 
plains are peopled with a variety of an- 
telopes, but by no means in such num- 
bers as described by Vaillant and Bar- 
row ; you may travel many miles and 
often a whole day, without seeing one; 
they are extremely wild, wonderfully 
swift and watchful, which makes it 
very difficult to get within shot of them. 
There are hares, partridges and phea- 
sants, the latter rather scarce ; the wild 
turkey and the Guinea fowl are also 
very scarce; birds of prey are iv great 
abundance, from the rock eagle to the 
kite, and several species of vulture. 
On the plains too we have ostriches, 
zebras, and the quacha, the latter more 
plentiful than the two former; they 
appear more social, usually going in 
herds; their motion and appearance is 
more like the mule than the horse, the 
manner of carrying the head shews 
abundance of spirit and fire. The os- 
triches are seldom killed, their speed is 
so great, and their vigilance equal to it. 
, ——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE taste for music, which now 
seems greatly on the increase, has 
induced me to trouble you with the 
subjoined account of the meeting at 
Chester, should you deem it worthy 
your acceptation. The celebration of 
the grand musical festival of Chester, 
commeuced on Tuesday, Sept. 25th, in 
the Cathedral. This building has less 
to boast of, in point of architectural 
beauty, than any episcopal edifice we 
have ever seen; but upon this occasion 
the mode of fitting it up was povvee we 4 
calculated for the purpose intended, 
and, with the exception of the fine and 
ringing choir of Gloucester, displayed 
the voices and instruments to as much 
advantage as we ever heard. The or- 
chestra was erected at the western ex- 
tremity of the broad aisle, usually called 
the nave, and the audience had forms 
placed for them between the rows of 
illars, the gallery for the grandees 
aioe at the back of the sereen. On 
this occasion it was splendidly filled ; 


we observed, in particular, the C uatem 
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of Derby, once the Thalia of English 
comedy, to whom the stage has produ- 
ced no equal, after a lapse of nearly 
thirty years. 

The attention and judicious arrange- 
ment of Col. Barnston and the commit- 
tee, left nothing to be desired on the 
score of management. The directors 
acted wisely in the principal point, by 
making an early engagement with Mrs. 
SALMON, who is, we believe, universally 
acknowledged by professional judgment 
and the higher order of amateurs, 
“ Queen of the Quire,’’ and the only 
vocalist who can set off the sterling gold 
of Handel, and the diamond glitter of 
Rosini with equal brilliancy and effect. 
In this they afforded a striking contrast 
to the bad taste or illiberality of the 
Worcester managers at the triennial 
ineeting, at which place she had no en- 
gagement, to the great regret of every 
genuine loyer of highly cultivated ta- 
lent; since, without adverting to the 
patronage bestowed on a_ foreigner, 
which we hold to be an invidious topic, 
this lady is absolutely unrivalled in 
scientific accomplishments, and the 
extent and variety of her powers: we 
would by no means except the far-famed 
Catalani. Upon whose shoulders the 
blame of this omission falls, we have 
no wish to enquire, more especially as 
the triennial meetings at Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, which have 
now subsisted for nearly a century, af- 
ford a display of liberal spirit and mu- 
sical taste well worthy the imitation of 
some Beeotian choral cities that we 
could name, 

The festival was opened on Tuesday 
morning with the performance of the 
Messiah, the only one of Handel's ora- 
torios that, from the change that has 
taken place in national taste, is now 
performed entire; and with respect even 
to this his masterpiece, selections from 
his works are generally more attractive; 
and though the church was this day 
well filled, the assemblage of company 
was the thinnest of the four days of 
meeting. We have only to remark be- 
tween the admirers of the old and the 
new school, that we would never wish to 
hear the Messiah without Mozart’s ac- 
companiments, any more than see Mac- 
beth without the addition of the music 
of Locke. Mr. BRAHAM opened with 
the fine recitative of “ Coinfort ye,”” 
which, it is said, has never been adle- 
quately given since the days of Norris. 
He sung with his usual exquisite feel- 
ing, and throughout the whole of his 
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performances, with more Chasteness 


than usual. 


Mr. SWIFT, a gentleman 
burgh, took the counter en 
who, though gifted with a fine Lng 
has much to learn, both in deportmen, 
and professional Study. The Italian 
proverb, that there are a hundred res 
quisites to a good singer, and thata fine 
voice has ninety-nine, will by no means 
hold good in these days of refined Science 
and brilliant embellishment, To prove 
the truth of this, let any one but Mrs, 
Salmon attempt the song of “ Rejoice 
“see r, O daughter of Sion,” a see 

10w abortive will be their efforts when 
compared with her’s—the finished re. 
sult of laborious cultivation and ex. 
quisite taste. In truth, Italy has now 
put forth the most striking illustration 
of the futility of the remark, in the per- 
son of Madame Catalani, whose monoto- 
nous style never fails to tire in a festi- 
val of this length after the close of the 
first day, spite of her almost preterna- 
tural voice. 

Miss STEPHENS gave “ J know that 
my Redeemer liveth” with her usual 
pathos ; but as to musical attainments 
in general, she is just where she was 
four years ago, and her songs and bal- 
lads now begin to pall by constant repe- 
tition. 

We were here first made acquainted 
with two voices of great promise,Messts. 
KELLNER and Ro.u.eE; their preter 
sions are perhaps about equal, but, as 
successors to Bartleman, they fail most 
woefully. It is invidious to try them 
by this criterion, but the impulse is1r- 
resistible: Bartleman was a great actor 
as well asa great musician, which no 
one now seems sensible of, as expressiel 
is hardly attempted at all. ’ 

In the evening of the second day 
(Wednesday) there was a concert, that 
presented little variety, every ~ 
having been performed at least thirty 
times during last winter and aie in 
London; with singers s0 excel “s 
however, it is impossible uot ~ ; 
leased, aided by such artists as - 4 
ioe and Mori, each of whom play a 
concerto. Surely Madame-Campr “ 
might sometimes give us that fine ~ 
of Tomelli. “ Berenice ecg bd an 
places her in the first rank of See 
fession, instead of the eternal OP telt 
of “ Di piacer;” it 3s ae 
“ erambe repetita.”’ Traverss © 
tiful colloquial duet, “ Haste, mA al 
nette,” was sung by Mrs. eae first 
Mr. Kellner, and was beard {0 time 
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. a gentleman near us, who 
ine enchanted by the clear and de- 
10 notes she poured forth, repeating 
with emphasis these lines of Dryden : 


ravish’d with her heavenly note, 
Ant ed entranced—I had no room for 


thought. 


The performances on Thu rsday and 
Friday, consisted of selections from 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, and the 
whole was closed with a second concert 
on the evening of Friday, which seemed 
to give more general satisfaction than 
the former ; it presented nothing new. 
Of Mr. Kellner we would say a word 
at parting: he isa young man in whom 
we cannot help feeling interested, ashe 
is obviously not pleased with himself, 
and very unassuming ; his voive is good, 
and his extemporaneous accompani- 
ment to Mad Tom truly fine, and, from 
the execution of that singular song, we 
should place him much higher in the 
scale of musical excellence, than a very 
ablecritic in your Magazine for a 
sems willing to allow. The road to 
eminence lies before him. Bartleman 
has departed, and his mantle has fallen 
upon no successor. 

Itis needless to add, that the per- 
formance. upon the whole, seemed to 
give universal satisfaction ; the church 
was each day crowded with a brilliant 
and delighted audience. Lord Grosve- 
nor displayed his usual hospitality on 
this occasion, his unique and magnifi- 
cent mansion being filled with company. 
The Archbishop of York and the 
Bishops of St. Asaph and Chester ho- 
noured the meeting by their daily at- 
fendance ; and the receipts of Thurs- 
day amounted to £3,900. collected from 
a public, whose gratification would pre- 
or any regret at the expence ineur- 


Chester, Nov. 1, 1821. 


To * mer of the Monthly Magazine. 
9 

HEY aecounts we read from Spain 
ber of the ravages of the yellow fever, 
etruly appalling, and the public in- 
= which is excited is evinced by 
* cal gentlemen leaving Paris at the 
en risk of their lives, to admi- 
o to the sufferers all the assistance 
~ ey cna and humanity can bestow ; 
Pip inmediate duties of the physi- 
re 7 ofa different nature from 
sobabs & board of health. It is highly 
pa le that every means to stop the 
gion have been brought into action, 
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which experience and reflection have 
hitherto suggested ; but we are not in- 
formed of the details, for want of which 
our anxiety is doubly increased. How 
many instances occur daily to the most 
casual observation, of the distress aris- 
ing from the want of attention to trifles, 
or through forgetfulness of remedies 
which ought to be familiar to every 
one’s recollection? I have known fa- 
milies exceedingly annoyed by the 
excessive fetor from a corpse, while 
some of their members had sufficient 
intelligence to have used a simple re- 
medy, which nevertheless is seldom 
applied or thought of. 

The powerful effects of chemical fu- 
migation have long been made known 
to the public, especially through the 
medium of the French chemists; but 
has the principle been applied in such 
widely extended experiments so as to 
embrace a whole town or district ? Not 
to enter into the unprofitable enquiry, 
whether the contagion is diffused 
throughout the atmosphere, or is caught 
by personal contact, the same means 
must be applied as the preventative in 
either case; and while any means re- 
main untried which science can suggest, 
it will be impossible to reconcile it with 
the principles of humanity or justice, 
that thousands of our fellow creatures 
should be doomed to destruction and 
forbidden to escape from it, even as a 
measure of self-defeuce by those who 
may possess the power of controul. As 
a practical chemist, I ask myself the 

uestion twenty times a day—has all 
the lime in the neighbourhood been 
held in requisition ? has it been distri- 
buted in all the reservoirs belonging to 
water-closets? in all the receptacles of 
putrid matter of every description ? 
on the dead bodies in the grave, but 
more especially on those exposed in 
the streets? ‘here appears in nature 
different degrees of putrefaction, one 
which is not inimical to life, the other 
where the electric fluid is so speedily 
developed, as to produce in the mass 
instant contagion ; a proof of which is 
seen in the contagion being invariably 
diminished or destroyed by a reduction 
of the atmospheric heat. 

I also as often enquire—has a liberal 
diffusion of the muriatic acid gas, or 
the gas chlorine taken place, produced 
say, from 20 or 30 tons of muriate of 
soda? I would not fear facing the 
most deadly pestilence, with an appara- 


in my hand producing either of 
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these gases; these I should employ for 
its destruction, and the lime to prevent 
its reproduction. I would strenuously 
recommend such an unlimited applica- 
tion of these principles, as that eve 
building in the suffering district should 
be impregnated with the antiseptic 
efiuvia. The materials are at hand in 
great abundance, and a few thousand 
pounds, if necessary, might do as much 
for the preservation of human life, as 
is too often expended on its voluntary 
destruction. This would indeed be an 
attempt worthy of the improvements 
in modern chemistry, and make some 
reparation to humanity for the miseries 
it has inflicted by supplying additional 
means to the evils of war. 

If the common wheel carriages of 
the town were employed, and the fumi- 
gating process used in each of them, 
and at the same time quantities of lime 
carried to distribute where most want- 
ed; let these vehicles have awnings to 
confine the gas when first produced to 
the lower parts of the atmosphere, and 
the whole ro ge in the windward 
direction ; and the danger of the ope- 
rators I should hope and believe, would 
be inconsiderable, and I cannot think 
it a wild or visionary expectation that 
the effects of the attempt should be 
instantaneous and powerful. Some of 
our public papers state the intention of 
bombarding one of the wretched towns, 
and reducing it to a heap of rubbish. 
What an unphilosophic idea? As if 
smothering the infection could destroy 
its future effects, or as if the baneful 
cause would be destroyed by removing 
it from the eye. 

The heroism of the French physici- 
ans is deserving of the most gratifying 
reward in the power of man to bestow, 
even should their labours be ineffective: 
what then would be due from the 
united world to him who could demon- 
strate that he had arrested the terrific 
scourge in its mid-career, and not 
only succeeded in the present instance, 
but relieved posterity from the agoniz- 
ing and perpetual alarm of its fatal re- 
currence? This is a subject which 
comes home (or should do) to every 
man’s bosom. We know not how soon 
the case may be our own, A single 
act of desperation from the miserable 
crew of a diseased vessel, or number- 
less stances which the most Vigilant 
or ore cannot always avoid, may 
ring the distress into the bosom of 
our own families, and this considera- 


Improved means of Extinguishing Lights, 


‘ guishers, it may, like them 


tion will a 
ion will not only apoloo} as 
vidual advice ana “intertrene 

“o> . . aes 
yer ay them absolute and imperions 

But perhaps I am deceiyj 

these means may already have beerap 
plied. There are man Spaniards 
England, and it ese be a great “ 
tisfaction to millions of feeling hearts 
to be informed more particularly what 
efforts have been made, 

JOSEPH Luckcock, 

Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
ov. 7th, 1821. 
—_—@— 
1» the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
SIR, 
EING both a “ constant reader" 
of the Mouthly Magazine, and an 
‘occasional contributor” to its page, 
I have had repeated opportunities of 
perceiving its great utility, and of ex- 
periencing kind attention from you to- 
wards one or two letters with which | 
have thought it expedient to trouble 
you; and I beg of you to-day the favour 
of an insertion, if the theme, on exaui- 
nation, shall appear worthy of a place 
in your columns. It is a deseription 
of an improvement in the present mole 
of extinguishing the lights of common 
chamber candlesticks and lamps, by the 
application and use of which, sufficient 
time and light may be afforded to get 
into bed with comfort and safety. 

Those candlesticks or lamps must be 
selected for the purpose, which enclose 
the flame ina glass “ chimney” or tube: 
and which, by the bye, are certainly 
preferable for general purposes on a 
count of the steadiness of the flame, 
and their peculiar safety. To the upp 
opening of the glass, let a top or ae 
either tin or brass be fitted,and when 
light is to be put out, you have ” J 
to cover up the aperture with it, Poe 
the flame will gradually sink, till the 
extinguished by the rarefaction 0 “l 
air cuclosed. Upon the length m 
diameter of the tube, will of gn 
depend the time occupied in t shonld 
tinction, a circumstance which "it 
be considered by any one about aii 
the apparatus. ‘It isscarcely ® vod, the 
to add, that where a candle Is us 
cover should be at least three oF tine 
inches above the flame, or the 0 
tion will be too sudden. If eat to 
be provided with a hook, sim oxtit 
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(Continued from page 226.) 
EXT in the order of composition, 
t is said, though not in the order 
of publication, should be arranged the 
tragedy entitled Cabal and Love, which 
was first translated» into English in 
1795, by Mr. Peter Colombine, of Nor- 
wich, and afterwards ‘in 1797, by Mr. 
Lewis, with less fidelity and more elo- 
quence, under the title of the Minister. 
Already in 1790, Dr. Ash, in the Spe- 
culator, had published some scenes of it. 
The action of the play is laid in a 
ty cout of Germany; whose prince, 
attached to Lady Milford, an English 
woman of brilliant accomplishments, 
is about to contract a marriage of state 
policy. Herr von Kalb, conceiving the 
influence of Lady Milford té be by no 
means on the wane, is desirous of a 
matrimonial connection with her, as a 
step toadvancement at court. Presi- 
dent Falkner, from similar motives, 
wishes to secure this alliance for his 
son Ferdinand : but the high-minded 
young man resolves to defeat this dirty 
cabal, to sacrifice every thing to love, 
and to unite himself with Louisa, the 
beautiful and amiable, but ignoble 
daughter of a music master. By means 
of Worm, an agent of the president, 
Louisa is persuaded to write a letter of 
assignation to Herr von Kalb, which is 
exhibited to Ferdinand just after he 
has rejected the advances of Lady Mil- 
ford. As soon as he is convinced of 
Iouisa’s perfidy, he determines to 
poison her and himself, and, having 
efiected this purpose, learns too late, 
. Seiten means the letter had been 
The scene which opens the fifth act 
wherein Miller dissuades his daughter 
suicide, may best deserve tran- 
scription. 
Act. V.—Scene 1. 
(Dusk. A room in Mitler’s house, where 
sits mute and still in the darkest 
‘tha with her head sunk upon her arm. 
yo deep pause, the father enters with 
ern, looks round without perceiving 
» then lays his hat on the table and 
tels the lantern down. ] 
' re planed Frey then. I have 
ys » been to every acquain- 
tan endured at every gate. My child 
whappy Mn og no where. Patience, poor 
ther. Wait till it dawns, then 
at last ta Asif one will come swimming 
hung on this dhghter 62 vila en ge 
NTHLY Mag. age ory idolatrously: 
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surely the punishment is hard. Heavenly 
aoe I ators _ murmur, but the punish- 
ment is hard. (throws himsel: sorrowful, 

on a chair.) f y 

Louisa. (from the corner where she sits.) 
Thou dost well, poor old man, to learn be- 
i iller, Gh is to lose. ' 

iller. (jumps up.) Art thou there, m 
child; but why so oR shes and Withitget 
a light. 

Louisa. I am not lonesome. When all 
around me is thus black, the visitors J like 
best are here. 

Miller, God shield thee. Only the 
worm of conscience strolls before the owl ; 
guilt and evil spirits shun the light. 

Louisa. Eternity also, which holds con- 
verse with the helpless soul. 

Miller. Daughter, daughter, what are 
you meditating ? 

Louisa. (rising and coming forward. 
I have fought a hard battle, you rth 
father. God gave me strength, and the 
strife is over. They call our sex soft and 
weak. Believe it not. We shake off a 
spider with trepidation, but ’tis in sport. 
The black mouster—dissolution—we can 
hug. So much for intimation, father, thy 
Louisa is in spirits. | 

Miller. 1 would rather hear thee sob: 
I should be easier. 

Louisa. How I will overreach him, father, 
how I will cheat the tyrant. Love is cun- 
ninger and bolder too than malice. That 
the man with the star was not aware of. 
They come off with flying colours while 
they have only the head to deal with; but 
when they engage with the heart they are 
put to astand. Did he think to cover his 
treachery by an oath. Oaths, father, may 
bind the living, but death dissolves the 
iron bonds of a sacrament. Ferdinand 
shall then know his Louisa. Will you take 
charge of this letter, father? 

Miller. To whom, daughter. 

Louisa. Strange question. Infinitude 


- and my heart together have room but for 


a single thought of him—to whom else 
could I write. 

Miller. (alarmed.) Hear me, Louisa, I 
shall open this letter. 

Louisa. As you will. You can learn 
but little there. The characters are dead 
cold carcases, which only the eyes of love 
can animate. | 

Miller. (reads.) “Ferdinand thou hast 
been betrayed. A villainy without parallel 
has rent asunder the bond of our hearts : 
but a tremendous oath has fettered my 
tongue, and thy father’s listeners watch 
around. But ifthou hast courage, my be- 
loved, 1 know a third place, where oaths 
bind no longer, and where no listener 
lurks. (Miller stops and looks earnestly 
in her face. ) ; 

Louisa. Why do you stare so at me: 


d on. 
read, read on a within. 
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Miller. (reads.) “ But thou must have 
courage to travel through a dark passage, 
where thou shalt find no light but God and 
thy Louisa. Only Love must come with 
thee; not the hopes and the boisterous 
wishes: thou wilt want nothing there but 
thy heart. Dost thou accept my invitation 
—set off when the clock on the Carmelite 
steeple is striking twelve—if not, erase 
the word courageous from thy sex, and let 
a maiden put thee to shame.” (Helays down 
the letter, beholds Louisa for some time 
anxiously, and says with a broken voice) 
And this third place, my daughter ? 

Louisa. Do not you know, do not you 
really know, my father? The place is 
painted so as to be found. Ferdinand will 
find it. 

Miller. Speak out more plainly. 

Louisa. 1 do not know a pretty word 
that suits it; what if I give it a naughty 
name. This place—if Love had invented 
language—should have had a noble title— 
it is what we coarsely call the grave. 

Miller. (staggering to a chair.) O my 

God!, 
_ Louisa. (goes to him and supports him.) 
Not so, father ; these are but horrors that 
cling about the word—away with these, 
and ‘tis a bridal bed, on which the morn- 
ing spreads a golden carpet, and where 
spring strows his gayest garlands. None 
but a groaning sinner can misname death a 
frightful skeleton—he is a kind and gentle 
youth, blooming as Love himself, but less 
deceitful—a silent benevolent genius, who 
lends a helping arm to the soul worn out 
in this world’s pilgrimage, opens to us the 
fairy palace of everlasting bliss, gives us a 
friendly nod, and vanishes. 

Miller. What art thou planning, daugh- 
ter, violence from thy own hands ? 

Louisa. Call it not so, father. To quit 
a company in which I am not welcome—to 
spring forwards to a place from which my 
absence is become intolerable—is this a 
sin? 

Miller. Suicide, is of all sins, child, the 
most detestable; the only one whence re- 
pentance is cut off for ever, for the com- 
pletion of the guilt is the term of existence. 

Louisa. Horrid—but it shall not be so 
sudden: I will throw myself into the river 
father, and call on the Almighty for mercy 
as I sink. 

Miller. That is, thou wilt repent of rob- 
bery, when what thou hast stolen is secure. 
Daughter, beware, and sport not with thy 
God at the moment thou hast most need of 
him. Oh! it is far, far gone with thee in- 
deed. Thou hast ceased to pray; and the 
ogc has withdrawn his hand from 

ee. 

Louisa. is it then a crime to love ? 

Miller. If thou lovest God, hee: 
not fear any other love. Thou hast bowed 
me low, my only one, perhaps down to the 
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Yet I would n 
ness of thy heart. ape pe bear, 
ago—I thought myselfalone. but Gpvile 
me—that thou wast my idol is hear 
Louisa, if that breast ‘have still yn” 
the feelings toward a father thou art 
all. It is not thy own what thon set tu 
to throw away. I too have my all at stak 
Thou seest how my hairs grow grey, a4 
that time draws daily nearer, when fy 
want to make use of that capital of love 
which they have hoarded in theirchildren’, 
hearts. Canst thou rob me of that, Loui 
and snatch with thee all thy father’s earth, 
ly wealth and goods? 

Louisa. (hisses his hand with lively emo- 
tion.) No, no, my father. I quit this world 
your greatest debtor, and will repay you 
throughout eternity with interest. 

Miller. Take heed, my child, lest your 
reckoning be false. (with earnest solemni. 
ty.) Shall we meet yonder, Louisa? See, 
how pale thou growest. My child must 
feel that in another world I cannot over. 
take her, because I do not hurry out of 
this so fast. (Louisa rushes to his arms 
shudderiug with horror; he presses her 
with warmth to his breast, and solemnly 
proceeds.) O daughter, my fallen, perhaps 
lost daughter, take to thy heart the solemn 
warning of afather. I cannot watch over 
thee. If I take away the knife, a needle 
may suffice for thy destruction. Poison | 
may keep from thee; but that very neck- 
lace might prove fatal. Louisa, Louisa, | 
can only warn thee. Wilt thou risk, o 
the tremendous bridge which divides eter- 
nity aud time, being abandoned by that 
faithless vision which now deludes thy 
cheated senses. Wilt thou rush witha lie 
before the throne of the Omniscient: « For 
thy sake, Creator, I come here: while 
thy guilty eyes are seeking only for their 
perishable idol. And when thle fell 
nity of thy brain, a worm like thyself, 
prostrate at the feet of a common judge, . 
that fluctuating moment, shall give the . 
to thy impious confidence, and refer thy 
cheated hopes to that eternal mercy, 
all the wretch’s prayers can hardly ~ 
to implore for himself—how then? (" 
and with more energy.) How then: sith 
holds her faster, considers her awhile ’ 
a fixed and penetrating look, then an “ 
lets her go.) From this moment far To 
thing more. (elevating his right for this 
thee, Judge of all things, Leen z 
soul no more. Do as thou wilt. hich wil 
thy base sweetheart a sacrifice, ¥ and thy 
make thy bad angel shout for Joys" 

angel step back im tears. 
thyself with all thy sins, and om! 
the last, the most dreadful ; and! curse 
den be still too light, take ats ‘ie 
complete the weight. Here os (sob 
pierce thy own heart and a fat pay 
bing and endeavouring to rush Louise 
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isa. ngs up and retains him.) 
on mid oP futher, the rage of tyranny 
‘s feeble to the barbarous force of tender- 
ness.-—What shall I do—I cannot—What 
pust I do? : 

Miller. If a lover's kisses burn hotter 
than the tears of @ father—die. 

Louisa, (after a torturing struggle, 
with some firmness.) Father, here is my 
hand. Iwill. © God, what is it I do, 
what isit I will, Father, I swear,—alas! 
alas' wretch that [ am! Ferdinand, to what 
is the traitoress yielding—father, be it so, 
and God look down and help me to pluck 
out the fond remembrance. (tears the let- 


ier: (throws himself on her neck in 
transport.) There spoke once more my 
daughter. Look up, Louisa, thou hast 
lost a lover, but thou hast made a father 
happy. My child, how little do I deserve 
this day. (embraces her between smiles and 
tears.) Sinful man that I am, how this an- 
gel became mine, God knows. My Louisa! 
my heaven ! little do I know of love, but 
that its cessation pains, I can conceive. 

Louisa. Let us away, my father, from 
this place; where my companions mock at 
me, and my good name is gone; let us 
away from a spot, where every object re- 
minds of my blasted happiness. 

Hiller, Whithersoever thou wilt, Louisa. 
The bread of God rains every where from 
heaven; he will not let ears be wanting to 
my music. Let the worst come, I will set 
tonotes the story of thy sorrow, and sing 
a ballad of the daughter, who, to honour a 
father, rent her heart in twain. We will 
beg from door to door, and sweet will be 
the alms moistened with the tear of sym- 


pathy. 


_ This scene is deeply pathetic, but it 
is not adequately prepared. ‘The mass 
ofcharacters in the play have a comic 
cast,and ignoble purposes; now a tra- 
gic catastrophe is in such circumstances 
always unwelcome, as is felt in Mas- 
inger’s Sir Giles Overreach. — This 
arses from the nature of things ; for as 
those who have mean ends to gain, 
hever stake life and all upon them, be- 
cause the profit would not be worth the 
a so it is improbable that their in- 
rigues should terminate in any more 


; Slevous sorrow than ridicule, disap- 


polutment and disgrace. Shakspeare 
trae envely careful to confine comic 
a _ those perso who ure not 
- ved in the tragic action of the 


ene: had stationed himself at 
mim a medical capacity, and 

ciety — member of a literary so- 
thei ee which conferred on him 
acquaintance and patronage of the 
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coadjutor Dalberg: but as he persisted 
in writing for the stage, it was deemed 
wiser to patronize his inclinational than 
his phar oma exertions, and a place 
of theatre-poet was devised for him, 
accompanied with a salary from the 
government, 

Schiller translated some foreign plays, 
and next produced his“ Fiesco,”” The 
history of this conspirator has been well 
narrated by Robertson in the eighth 
book of his Charles V. Schiller has 
dramatized the fact with a careful re- 
gard to the real circumstances: only 
that he attributes the death of Fiesco 
to the republican jealousy of Verrina, 
and not to accident. Some female per- 


_ sonages, unknown to record, are intro- 


duced, as Bertha and Julia; but these 
variations do not detract from its gene- 
This is the highest walk of dramatic any 
The modern or gothic drama, chiefly 
excels the autient or Greek drama, by 
the magnitude of action which it can 
embrace, in consequence of relinquish- 
ing the unities of time and place. The 
usurpation and punishment of Macbeth, 
or the Conspiracy of Venice, would 
have appeared to the artist of antiquity 
subjects of too enlarged and compre- 
hensive a class to be drawn within the 
limits of a single representation. It 
is most difficult, and consequently most 
meritorious, to excel in this more spa- 
cious walk of tragedy; to seize the 
spirit and bearing of such gigantic 
events; to delineate them in few and 
well adapted scenes; and to bring be- 
fore the spectator, without the aid of 
narrative, the causes and consequences 
of such intricate and complex enter- 
rizes. The hero of a Greek drama, 
Senties important from birth or sta- 
tion, is never known to the audience 
but asa member of a distressed family : 
while the hero of a gothic drama, an 
Egmont or a Fiesco, may be introduced 
as superintending that higher order of 
interests, which involve the fortunes of — 
his country or his kind. The varieties 
of ethic peculiarity proportion them- 
selves to the complication of the busi- 
ness of the scene; and a whole volume of 
Eschylus or Euripides may be perused, 
without noticing so many well-dis- 
criminated characters, or so many truly 
tragic situations, as are sometimes come 
pressed within a single poem of Shak- 
speare or Otway, of Goethe or Schiller. 
Of all the extant tragedies of the 
class just described, perhaps no one em- 


braces greater compass of event, no one 
. - exhibits 
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exhibits greater variety, of character, 
no one includes situations more, pathe- 
tic than Fiesco ; the action has majesty, 
unity, wholeness, and the interest aris- 
ing from the incidents is perpetually 
on the increase. Some of the charac- 
ters, that of Julia, that of the Moor, 
border perhaps too much on comic per- 
sonages ; had the author allowed him- 
self the leisure to compose this tragedy 
in blank verse, the ignoble and carica- 
tured passages would have fallen 
away of ‘themselves, and the entire 
drama would have approached nearer 
to a perfect work of art. 

As the scenes of this play are much 
concatenated, it will be more conve- 
nient to detach a soliloquy than a dia- 
logue: it occurs in the third act. 

(Scene. An apartment in Fiesco’s house : 
in the middle of the back scene a glass- 
door, through which is a view of the sea, 
and of Genoa: the day is breaking.) 

Fiesco. (at the window.) The moon is 

down, 

The morning rises fiery from the sea. 

Wild dreams of greatness overcome my 
sleep, 

And knit my faculties round one idea. 

O let me breathe the pure fresh-blowing 
air. 

(He opens the glass-door : the town and 
sea appear red with the tint of morning : 
he paces up and down the room.) 

And am I not the greatest man in Genoa; 

Should not the mivor souls round greatness 
cluster— 

Propt on it? Tis not trampling upon virtue, 

Virtue—can that for all ranks be the same ? 

The hero’s soul has stronger just temp- 
tations 

Than the mere vulgar—is he bound to 
follow 

The same tame rule? How can the puny 
armour 

Shap’d for a pigmy be the giant’s suit ? 

(The sun rises over Genoa: he spreads 
his arms as if to embrace it. ) 

This stately city mine! My nod, its mover! 
To blaze above it like the god of day— 
With eagle-plumes to brood upon this nest ; 
And on a boundless ocean's surge to launch 
My sailing wishes—Heaven-born ambition, 
Surely the prize ennobles the attempt, 
And guilt itself were glory. Though to 
steal 
One purse be shameful, is it not allowed 
To covet millions—and to seize a crown 
Is deathless fame: shame shrinks as sins 
enlarge. 
To rule, or to obey—to be, or not be— 
A giddy deep divides them,—and between 
Lies all that man holds precious —con- 
querors, 


Your victories, — artists, your immortal 
works,— 


The German Student, No. XXI.—Schiller, 


re [Dee 1, 
our pleasures, e cures,—and 
Ye bold explon case hee 
e explorers of untrayers’ 
So vast the space between, that but to 
gauge it . 
Is to-compare creation with its maker. 
Thron’d at his awful height, thence to 
O 1 the parts 
n all the eddies form’d b fortune 
br Way om , 
To quaff the first of pleasure’s foaming 
To hold the giant yo himself in cone 
And guide the weapon’d captive with a 
string, 
Mocking his idle struggles aim’d in vain 
At majesty—to curb the people's 
And make them champ the bit and draw 
the car— 
To quell the pride of vassals with a breath ; 
And with the magic sceptre of command 
Call into life the dreams of every wish— 
Are these not thoughts to stir the spirit up, 
And make him bound o’er bounds, Anin. 
stant, Prince 
Shall deck the title of thy glory’s book. 
*Tis not the place we live in, shut the sta- 
tion, 
Which gives to life its value, and its zest. 
The mingled murmurs that, compose the 
thunder 
Might singly lull to sleep a timid infant, 
Tis their united crash which rends the 
heavens, 
And speaks with monarch-yoice. 1 am 
resolv’d. 
(Fiesco stalks heroically about, and 
Leonora enters.) : 
This fine tragedy might, one woul 
think, have bees successful on the 
English stage; it is somewhat lone 
than our own plays usually are, a 
cannot easily be curtailed of any of 4 
scenes, although several would: adm 
abridgement. Now that Italy 1s every 
where intent on the expulsion she 
tyrants, and on the institution of i 
ty, such topics are acquiring @ 
interest, aa would win their way [0 
universal sympathy. 
[To be econtinued.] 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
AcCcouNT of the ISLES of L055 er 
the Hydrographical Surveys 
ROUSSIN, an Officer in the French 


Navy. 

N the group of the Isles of = 

: the coasts of Western — oe 
are only three that can be deemet 
resting, or worthy of descriptive 1 
These are Tamara, the Isle of tbe 
the English called Facto = have 
Isle Frangoise, to wh they The 





given the name of Crawford: isle 
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ie ed by some among 
m , : 
- ohh of be so near tothe Con- 
tinent, and 30 joined to it by. beds of 
mostly dry, that it should be con- 
sidered as longing to the Continent 
rather than the ipelago. 
Tamara is the largest and most 


of these islands ; in fair wea- 
wi coy be seen at the distance of 
wven or eight leagues. A pproaching 
it from the east, it appears like a range 
of hills thickly wooded, its elevation 
moderate, and the northern part hi ther 
than the south. It is, in shape, li e & 
crescent, with many good anchoring 
places. in its southern concavity; six 
fathoms at low water. At the principal 
anchorage in the S.E. is a spring of 
fresh water that will yield eighty hogs- 
heads in twenty-four hours. ‘To the 
north of the island is a rock, named 

in the charts, as it as never 
yet been explored, and M. Roussin re- 
grets that the season prevented him from 
doing it. It was discovered, for the 
first time, in 1811, by the. English fri- 
gale Arethusa, Capt. Collins, which 
was lost there. Also Le Rubis, a 
French frigate, was wrecked there, in 
1813, 

The Isle of Loss or Factory Island, 
the most seh of the group, is the 
only one occupied by the lish, and 
they have long had an establishment 
on the eastern coast. Recently they 
have also taken possession of the isle 
Frangoise or Crawford, situated be- 
tween the Isle of Loss and Tamara. 

The resources for shipping at the 
Isles of Loss are in great abundance, 
and of no less importance. Exclusive 
of wood and water, which it is easy to 
get, Ppplies may be had of cattle, 
rie, Kids, poultry, giramont,. bana- 
las, Oranges, and citrons, The cattle 
are small, but the flesh tastes well in 
aes, Plan articles would be dear 
enough if paid for in money, but come 
cheap in exchange for articles of mer- 
chandize; the following are sure to be 
called for: linencloth, hardware, gun- 
hoa iron, fire arms, brandy, and 


im Roussin did not penetrate 
pr interior of the Archipelago, but 
rom what he explored in the Southern 
ie it, he insists that the English 
W sie 1777, constructed by William 

ville, is by no means complete or 
mara, 4s init austances in the Isle Ta- 

nin i 

by nearly one-thicd t, are too large, 
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To oe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, eth 
I WAS much gratified by observing 
in your last, a. continuation of the 
excellent Excursion. in North Wales, 
Should you think the following sketch 
of the history of Powis Castle, by way 
of supplement to your Correspondents 
notice, worthy of insertion, yon are at 
libefty to make use of it. 
The particular part of Powis-land 
where the castle was situated was ob- 
tained from the Welsh by Henry I 





who about the year 1110 gave it to 
Cadwyan ap Sipe fp ap Cynfyn, a 
Welshman, who h bent ‘himself 


eminent by his services and bravery. 
He began to erect a castle here with an 
intention of making this the place of 
his residence, tut before the work was 
finished he was murdered by one of 
his relations. The castle appears to 
have been completed before the end. of 
the same century; for in 119}, on 
various depredations having been com- 
mitted by the Welsh in the marches, 
Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the absence of Richard I, on the Cru- 
sades, hastened here, and with apower- 
ful army besieged. the Castle, at that 
time in the hands of the Welsh. The 
ison did not, however, surrender 

till they perceived that the besiegers 
had undermined the walls, and they did 
this at last on honourable terms, not- 
withstanding the English forces being 
at least thrice their number, As soon 
as the archbishop had obtained posses- 
sion of it, he fortified it anew, and left 
it with a very strong garrison; the 
Welsh, however, soon again attacked 
and retook it. It changed owners 
again not long afterwards ; for in 1233, 
it was attacked and seized by Prince 
Llewelyn ap Jorwerth. It descended to 
Llewelyn’s Grandson Owen ap Griffith, 
and on his death to his daughter Hawys 
Gadarn. Four of her uncles disputed 
her title to the property, under allega- 
tion that a female was incapable of'in- — 
heriting. King Edward II. however, 
taking ber part, she was married to 
John de Charlton, and the estates con- 
tinued in their posterity for several ge 
nerations. ‘The barony and title went 
afterwards to Sir John Grey, of Heton, 
in Northumberland, by marriage with 
Jean, daughter of Edward Lord Powis, 
and remained with their descendants 
till the reign of Henry VIII. when - 
the’ title became extinet. The ‘¢s- 
tate went by purchase to Sir Bdwatd 
? 
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398 ~~ Extracts from Lord Alexander Giraffi' s 


Herbert, the second son of William, 
be of Pembroke, who died in the year 
594, 


SHONEN BACH. 

Hampstead, May 12, 1821. 
————— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

| HAVE in my possession a copy of 
a little work; which, I believe, is 

scarce, entitled *“* An Exact Historie 


of the late Revolutions in Naples, and — 


of their monstrous successes, not to be 
paralieled by any Antient or Modern 
History ; published by the Lord Alex- 
ander Giraffi in Italian, and (for the 
rarenesse of the subject) rendered to 
English, by J. H. Esq. London, 1650.” 
Though, from the unfortunate termina- 
tion of the late struggle in that quarter, 


the subject may have lost some of its ' 


interest, yet as you express a desire for 
any information respecting Naples, a 
short analysis of this book, with a few 
extracts from it, will not, perhaps, be 
unacceptable. 

The first thing which strikes the 
reader vn the perusal of it is, the re- 
markable manner in which this tre- 
mendous explosion burst forth, and 
the rapidity of its progress, which 
might well excite the astonishment of 
the rest of the world, not excepting 
England, where a revolution had also 
so recently taken place, under different 
circumstances. “It would stumble 
any one’s belief,’ says the translator 
in his preface, “ that a young fellow, 
a petty, r, bare-footed fisherman, 
should draw after him in lesse than 
three days, above forty thousand armed 
men, and shaking off his linen slop, 
blue waistcoat, and red bonnet. should 
the fourth day ride triumphantly upon 
a, foprses in pos of silver, command 
all Naples, and consequently near upon 
six hundred sea, west A as dos: 
lutely as ever monarch did: and all 
this by his own single orders, which 
were of force enough to plunder or 
burn any house, to banish the proudest 
lord, or chop off any head, without 
judicial proceeding.” 

The “ Historie,” after giving an ac- 
count of the state of affairs in Sicily 
where there had also been some pre. 
vious commotions, which had ended in 
the people’s obtaining the abolition of 
the most burdensome taxes, goes on to 
detail the occurrences of the N eapolitan 
revolution, (if such it can properly be 
called) during the short space of ten 





days which it 1 ot 
ays which it lasted, 

a separate head or cha er ren frm 
which is the 7th of July, 1647 a, 
introduced to the extraordinar aia 
ter who was the principal tin these 
transactions, Tomasso Anello of A 
vulgarly called Masanello by contrac 
tion. “He was about twenty-four 
years old, a spriteful man, and Jen. 
sant, of a middle stature, ‘black 
rather lean than fat, having a small 
tuft of hair. His profession was 
angle for little fish with a cane, hook, 
and line, as also to buy fish, and to 
carry and retail them to some tha 
dwelt in his quarter.” This man out 
ofa kind of natural craft,” observed 
the murmurs of the people which were 
increasing every day, against the ga. 
bells or taxes on fruit, corn, &e. and 
expressed to his companions a great 
desire to redress their wrongs. ma 
laughed and jeered at him, but he tol 
them in reply, “ Ye laugh at me now, 
but you shall shortly see what Masanel- 
lo can do; let me alone, if I do not free 
you from so many slaveries, let me he 
held infamous for ever.” 

His first measure was to collect a 
number of boys, amounting in a short 
time to 2000, whom he formed into 
companies, giving each one a weak 
cane in his hand, and taught them to 
go about the city, crying “ May the 
Pope live, may the King of Spain and 
plenty live, but may the ill govern- 
ment die! God gives plenty, but the 
ill government dearth !”—with other 
exclamations of a similar kind, A 
tumult took place this day in the mar- 
ket-place, in whiclf Masanello was very 
active, and addressed the people in the 
follewing terms, “ Be merry} 
companions and brothers, give | 
thanks, and to the glorious Yi ch 
Carmine, that the hour of our recemp: 
tion draws near: this poor, bare-f 
fellow, as another Moses, who freed the 
Israelites from Pharaoh’s rod, shall in 
that manner redeem you of all gabells, 
from the first time that they were 
ever imposed. A fisherman, who was 
Peter, reduced with his voice from 
Satan’s slavery to the liberty of Christ, 
Rome herself, and with Rome awor 
now another fisherman, who 3 ith 
sanello, shall release Naples, ond 
Naples a whole kingdom, poner 
tyranny of gabells. From hen the 
ye shall shake from off your necks é‘ 
intolerable yoke of so many grieva 


which have depressed a ” wt 
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, this and other speeches of 
jacited by this @ RS 
ture, the lace set fire 
the same pature, me ; 


bell Houses, re the taxes 
0 acta and immediately pro- 
ceeded to demand. of the Viceroy the 
total abolition of the gabells, according 
to the terms of a charter which had 
been given them by the Emperor 
Charles the Sth, 

The detail. would be too long of the 
evasions of this demand by the govern- 
ment during ‘several succeed ing days, 
in the hope, no doubt, of diverting the 

e from their object, or amusing 
them till military aid could arrive from 
Spain, A circumstance occurred, how- 
ever, on the fourth day, which sets in 
a most revolting point of view the con- 
duct of the aristocracy, who had uni- 
versally sided with the government, 
and were, indeed, the chief authors of 
the people’s grievances. A number of 
bandit from the adjacent country 
came into the town on horseback, pro- 
fessing friendship to the popular cause : 
they svon after. however, treacherously 
attempted to take the life of Masanello, 
who almost miraculously escaped seven 
shots which they fired at him unex- 
pectedly. Hereupon they were at- 
tacked, and some being made prisoners 
by the people, confessed that they, with 
other troops of the same description, 
were in the pay of the Duke di Mata- 


. loni, one of the principal nobles, and 


that besides killing Masanello, they 
had planned. in the words of the His- 
lorie, “ to set fire to certain mines under 
the great market-place, at such a time 
when it was fullest of people,and trod by 
armed men, which commonly was used 
to be about three hours in the night, 
(nine o'clock by our time,) at the strik- 
ing of which hour they were to give 
fre to the mine, which consisted of 
fifty cantaras of powder and more, 
~~ 
or thereabouts, spread up and down 
throngh the bowels of the said market- 
place, which had made fly into the air 
all the people then present, and blown 
up the edifices circumjacent, with the 
monastery and Church del Carmine, 
omuch that there. had perished at 
hol’ besides the destruction of the 
re even 7 and profane, about one 
undred and fifty thousand soules. A 
a of infinite compassion, justifying 
ny other bloody revenge which the 
sean might have taken for such a 

rous and unheard of cruelty. 
bandh the mines had taken effect, the 

tt were to disperse up and down, 
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to fifteen thousand-pounds - 
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joining with some of the gentry, whom 
they had brought in with them: and fall 
upon the rest of the common people, 
and put all to the sword,” 

** It was also discovered by the cen- 
fession of other banditti, that by. the 
machinations of Duke di Mataloni and 
his brother, the waters, which by aque- 
ducts served the city of Naples, were 
poisoned, as also the corn, which after 
much diligence being found to be true, 
(fer it was proved that two poor chil- 

ren had died by those waters) there- 
fore notice was given by sound of 
trumpet and drum, with bills fixed onjall 
qnarters of the city, that none should 

rink of those waters that. 
through the formale, which was the 
common aqueduct.” The information 
respecting the mines was also found to 
be correct, the powder being discovered 
in the subterranean places in which it 
had been concealed by the conspirators. 

The insurrection had hitherto been 
attended with very little bloodshed, 
but it is not surprising that this atro- 
cious attempt of.the nobility should 
irritate the people to acts of terrible 
vengeance. ‘The Dukedi Mataloni had 
escaped out of the city, but his brother, 
Don Giuseppe Caraffa, fell into their 
hands, mi | was immediately put to 
death, and his body exposed to public 
view. Many of the banditti, and others 
who were implicated in the plots, met 
with the same fate. The citizens in the 
mean time, under the direction of Ma- 
sanello, remaining firm in their de- 
mands, and their force being now too 
formidableto be longer trifled with, on 
the seventh day articles of agreement 
were made and solemnly sworn to by 
the Viceroy and the principal officers of 
state, by which the charter of Charles 
5th was renewed, and all the gabells 
taken off. It was also that 
these articles should be confirmed with- 
in three months by the court of Spain. 

Thus did Masanello completely suc- 
ceed in accomplising the object to which 
he had devoted himself in this bold and 
hazardous enterprize. His influence 
had continued. to increase every day, 
and he was now arrived at the summit 
of his power, having under his com- 
mand 200,000 armed men, and the most 
absolute controul over every part of the 
city. His conduct appears at first to 
have been distinguished by moderation, 
combined with great resolution, | ye 
dence and vigilance in the cause of his 
fellow-citizens, which qualities, no 

doubt, gained him ‘their commaenee, 
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and insured his success. He declared 
in an address to the people on the fifth 
day, that he had been offered twe hun- 
dred crowns a ‘month by the archbishop 
of Naples. if he would give up their 
eause. which offer he refused ; he added, 
that when he had succeeded in securing 
their rights, he should return to his 
old occupation of fishing, desiring no 
other recompense than their gratitude, 
His head, however, does not seem to 
have been sufficiently strong to bear the 
sudden and great elevation to which he 
was raised, for he soon became arbi- 
trary and capricious in the exercise of 
his power, and so strange and eecentric 
were some parts of his conduct, that 
they can only be accounted for on the 
ground of insanity. From these causes 
the [tide of popular favour began to 
turn against him, his adherents gra- 
dually fell off, and at length on the 
tenth day of the insurrection, a party 
of gentlemen attached to the govern- 
ment, under pretence of holding a con- 
ference with him, went suddenly into 
a cloister of the church of Carmine, 
where he was taking repose, and shot 
him. He fell exclaiming “ Ah, un- 

teful traitors!** His head was im- 
mediately cut off, and his body ex- 
posed to the test indignities by the 
populace. The history concludes as 
follows : 

.“* In this manner ended the life and 
empire of Masanello, having foretold 
it himself on the ninth of July, the 
third day of the revolution, when going 
up the market-place, he told the pe 

le that what he did was for the public 

nefit of the city, and he knew well 
that when he had finished the work, he 
should be slain, and dragged up and 
down the streets of Naples: yet he de- 
sired that the people should remember 
him; and they answered, we will all 
die with thée. And so it happened ; 
for having confirmed the interests of 
the city, and caused their privileges 
and the confirmation of them to be sub- 
scribed and sworn unto by the Vicero 
and ali the councils, he wis the third 
day after assassinated, and hauled up 
and down the streets: his head was 


thrown into a ditch called the corn- | 


ditch, hard by the house of Ardizzone, 
and his body cast into another ditch 
between the gates Nolana and (Ca- 
puana.” 

It is for posterity to decide ‘to which 
party the blame of excesses committed 
during these transactions ought to 
attach. Certainly if resistance to a 
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‘has assumed the office of censor 





vernment b mmun - ' - 
nt by a comminity ; 
be justified, it was In this te” a mt 
the most intolerable biirilens yon” pe 
on the people, and when, to ‘use to eo 
mow ons crery ay meinen 
S$ every year, ‘i ’ 
of his Catholic Majesty, th ae Soy 
part whereof were imposed by the voices tribut 
of the nobility and gentry, and with ner 
violence of penal mandates and imp: able 0 
sonments’’—“ there bein proinined reliev 
the contrary to the nobil and power. but h 
ful persons, an exemption from the when 
said gabells and impositions, ings | 
many of them became extremely 1 altho 
by renting and farming the said: imp. forbi¢ 
sitions,” of su 
_But the subsequent conduet of th selve 


‘adniinistration of Naples must for ever 


expose’ them to the abhorrence of 4! there 


good men. 


A manifesto of “ the mos socie' 


faithful people” is attached to the eni other 


of this work, from which it appear, 
that as soon as the government had 
rid of their formidable opponent Ma 
sanello, they broke the solemn agre- 
ment into which they had entered, ani 
Don John of Austria, son of the King 
of Spain, arriving in the port, the peo- 
ple were induced, on condition of his 
confirming the treaty, to lay dow 
their arms. They had no sooner done 
so, however, than the city was attacked 
by the royal forces from all points, both 
by sea and land, and the greatest bar- 
barities were exercised on the defence- 
less inhabitants for several days sue 
cessively, by a ferocious soldiery. 1a 
this nefarious manner it seems was the 
design accomplished of bringing this 
utiforturate country’ again under 
jection to its d ing and barbarous 
despotism. We blush for human 1 
ture when we read that such things 
have been, and rejoice in the considen- 
tion that however the progress of li 
government may be fora time’ 
they can never take place agam. , 
April 19, 1821. S. b 
—__—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 







SIR, 
THINK I am justified in ae’ 
that your correspondent Ser’ 
those essential requisites, investiga 
and judgment; nothing else bart 
count for his ignorance of the so 
or the extraordinary way “ cies 
confounds the very names 0 sty, a0 
As a friend to suffering human Cl al 
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controverted through the same medium 


‘<seminated the poison of pre- 
7 ~~ misrepresentation. If Scru- 
a had been either a promoter of, or 
subscriber to the houseless, two most 
ym rts must have informed 
satisfactory Tepo . ; 
him every particular relative to the dis- 
tribution of the fund committed by a 
nerous public to the care of honour- 
able men for the laudable purpose of 
relieving distress the most appalling ; 
but he can satisfy himself of his error 
whenever he pleases, for the proceed- 
ings of that charity invite scrutiny, 
although the common courtesies of life 
forbid animadversion on the conduet 
of such as gratuitously take on them- 
selves the office of its stewards, with- 
out it having been first ascertained that 
there was reason for so doing. Sir, this 
seciety has nothing to do with any 
other, nor the acts of honorary secre- 
taries, (they must stand or fall ou their 
respective merits,) but I fear not con- 
tradiction when I assert that no insti- 
tution has done more than the one [ 
advocate, in the short space of time it 
has been in operation. I repeat that 
the reports must satisfy the most fasti- 
dious, and if Scrutator will add his 
mite and come among us, we will not 
only do him good, but make him the 
happy instrument of benefitting others. 
This charity is for the express purpose 
of relieving that kind of distress which 
no other can reach; it has been the 
means of saving the lives of many; it 
tendsto diminish crime, assist honest 
distress, and shelters the poor out- 
cast, the naked, the wanderer, and the 
forlorn, at that period of the year when 
even the luxuries of affluence afford 
but an insufficient refuge from the 
storm; the heart, therefore, that can 
a such claims must be hard asada- 
nt, 
When I reflect that, at a season the 
most severe, when the London Wall 
workhouse was opened as an asylum, 
‘ome of the committee, and other re- 
spectable characters, devoted, for two 
months, the whole of their time in visit- 
ing the secluded haunts of misery in all 
se of this great metropolis, encounter- 
ng at every step scenes of abject woe, 
rs soul-harrowing to describe, from 
the ee of benevolence ;, that 
mi retched ohjests of their solicitude 
je relieved from immediate want— 
ces wa ete, and in many instan- 
renovated h dosed and protected until, 
ly of extreme ee the debi- 
Monti 4 py erty, they were fur- 
AG. No 361. 
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nished with the means of future support 
by recommendations to places of servi- 
tude, or the purchase of implements to 
enable them to pursue their respective 
callings—and that none were suffered 
to perish for lack of aid—for regardless 
of country, age, or sex, it held out a 
helping hand to every child of want, and 
often drew forth the kind assistance of 
the more wealthy, to take some of pe- 
culiar interest under their more imme- 
diate care. I am hence led to remark, 
that if the whole amount had been ex- 
pended, the subscribers would have 
been mu repaid; and they richly 
deserve the thanks of the committee, 
and the blessings of those who were 
ready to perish. 

In conclusion, permit me to say to 
Scrutator, “go and do thou likewise.°’ 

VINDEX. 


—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXCURSION through NORTH WALES 
in 1819, 

Continued from No. 360, p. 360. 
| patiningy of returning from Bar- 

mouth directly to Dolgelley, we re- 
solved to go to Harlech, to see the ruins 
of its old castle, and to view some om 
beautiful scenery in the neighbourbood. 
We set off early in the morning then, 
on horseback, as the road we were 
about to travel is one of the most 
rugged in North Wales. The morn- 
ing was just such an one as we could 
have wished ; there was a “ springiness”’ 
in the air, as Mr. Leigh Hunt would 
have said, which rendered it quite de- 
lightful; and we rode in perfect glee 
amongst the hills, regardless of the 
ruughness of the road, or the still 
rougher trotting of our matchless pal- 


freys—for 

°>Twas morn—and from the east the sun 
had shed 

His glowing beams, and tinged the moun~- 
tains red; ' 

The dancing mists in swift succession 
flew 

Chas’d by the early breeze that softly 
blew 

Along the @ark blue hills,—the yellow 
beam 

Smil’d on the forests, sparkled in the 
stream, : 

And, gaily laughing at the conquer’d 
night, 


Displayed on every cliff the grateful light, 

The pearly drops, that bent the blooming 
thorn, ; 

Started from slumber with the openiwg 
morn, 

And, from the green 


d 
spread aroun Le Delightful 


leaves dropping, 
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Delightful fragrance o’er the daisied 
ground, 

While the gay lark, high mounting, hail’d 
the day, 


And caroll’d in mid-air his matin lay. 


It was consequently foreign to our na- 
ture‘to be in a sullen humour on so 
lovely and so bright a morning, and it 
was fortunate for us that we had some- 
thing to admire and revel in—as the 
confounded jolting of our ponies must 
otherwise have engrossed the whole of 
our attention. 

We arrived at Harlech about twelve 
o’clock, and of all the miserable ham- 
lets we ever saw, this can compete with 
any in point of wretchedness. As for. 
tarrying here any length of time, it was 
wholly out of the question ; we deter-. 
hers therefore, after we had seen the 
castle, to proceed onwards towards the 
inn’ of Tan-y-bwich, where, we were 
informed, we might procure comfort- 
able accommodations. Putting up our 
horses at the little village pot-house, 
we bent our steps towards Harlech 
Castle, the ruins of which are still in 
tolerable preservation. This fortress 
was anciently denominated Twr-y- 
Bronwen, or Bronwen’s Tower, from 
a princess named Bronwen, or the 
White-necked. She was a lady of some 
consequence in her day, and was sister 
of Bran ap Llyr, Duke of Cornwall, 
and subsequeatly king of Britain. She 
flourished in the third century, and 
somewhat unfortunately allied herself in 
marriage toa choleric Irishman, named 
Matholwch. This said Matholweh 
“ one day” unluckily and heedlessly 
struck her a violent blow in the face. 
What provocation he could have pos- 
sibly received for an act so derogatory 
to the general character of his country- 
men, is now lost in oblivion, but the 
consequences of his rashness have been 
handed down in the unsullied pages of 
history, and we learn that Bronwen re- 
sented the outrage by inciting an insur- 
rection amongst the people. This blow 
is recorded in the ancient Triads as 
“one of the three evil blows of Bri- 
tain ;” two others of a nature nearly 
similar being there said to have pro- 
duced the same commotions, How 
cautious princes should be in their be- 
haviour towards their better halves! 
let them take warning from the fate 
of the headstrong .Matholwch. In the 
eleventh century Harlech Castle was 
called Caer y Callwyn, or the Fort of 
Callwyn, from a chieftain of that name, 
who was Lord of Evioneth and Ardud- 


tt 


: (Dee, |, 
wy, and one of the Fifteen Ty: 
North Wales ;* he repaired the ee 
fortress, and resided in it for some time 
Its present name of Harlech is suppose 
to be derived from the words Har, oy 
properly 4r lech, “ upon the elif in 
allusion to its situation, which is upon 
a high, and rather steep rock, The 
original founder is unknown; but the 
erection of the present building is att;;. 
buted to Edward the First, who is saji 
to have built it on the site of the ojj 
structure. It is well known that ki. 
ward, when he conquered Wales, re. 
paired and fortified many strong holdsin 
the'country for the purpose ofawing the 
Welsh, and restraining their impetuous 
and still unbroken spirit. It appear 
: «been a fortress of considerable 
and magnitude, and its strength 
must have heen greatly augmented by 
its situation, for the rock on whieh itis 
erected is surrounded on all sides, ex- 
cept on one, by water. It is a square 





_ building, defended at each corner bya 


round tower, surmounted by an ele- 
gant circular one, now almost entirely 
decayed. The entrance is between what 
artists denominate rounders, each sup- 
porting a round tower, similar to those 
on the castle, and the architecture is 
gothic, of powerful solidity, and great 
strength. It has witnessed many mas- 
ters, and more vicissitudes. In the 
wars of “ the last of Cambria’s Patriots, 
wild Glendower,” it was taken by that 
brave and ambitious chieftain, and re 
taken four years afterwards by an army 
which Henry the Fourth despatch 
into the Principality against the rebels, 
and it continued in the possession of the 
English crown for some years after- 
wards, Margaret of Anjou, the u- 
daunted consort of the Sixth Henry, 
found within its massy walls a safe re 
treat from the persecutions of her - 
mies, after the unfortunate battle . 
Northampton, in the wars between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
when 


——Here a snow-white rose, : 
And there a red, with fatal meen 
And deadly fragrance maddened a 
land. 


It was defended on the part of the latter 


* The Fifteen Tribes, or Peers of we 
Wales, were certain noble di. : 
held their lands by baron-service ot 
bound to particular ministerial ne ail 
upon their princes, sn ee 
common to them, as subjects ¥ 
and fealty. 
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, st fearless chieftain, by name 
ie Ivan ap Eineion. After Ed- 
yard the Fourth had taken possession 
of every strong hold in the kingdom, 
excepting this, and two or three others 
in Northumberland, he sent an officer 
‘9 demand from David its surrender, 

‘obably anticipating the ready com- 
niance of the Welshman, as his success 
iad been already so sure and exten- 
sive. But he was mistaken—David was 
(oo sturdy a soldier to yield so quietly, 
and he determined to hazard a siege, 
although his garrison was defective in 

int both of numbers and provision, 
Edward, therefore, sent William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke,* with an army 
to subdue him. After many toils and 
dificulties, Pembroke succeedadAj 
marching his troops into thes 
the principality, and again the surren- 
der of the castle was demanded, when 
ihe following bold and energetic answer 
was sorecen 3 * No, we will not give up 
this castle,’’ said David ; “and you may 
tell your leader that some years ago 
held out a castle inFrance solong thatall 
tbeold women in Wales talked of it; I 
will now keepthis Welsh castle so long 
that all the old women of France shall 
talk of it.’ And he did “keep” it till 
all the provision was consumed, and 
famine was staring him and his heroic 
band in the face. He was then com- 
pelled to capitulate, but on honourable 





* This is the terrible fellow who is said 
to have killed 140 men at the battle of Ban- 
bury with his single battie-axe! Notwith- 
standing his prowess oa that occasion, he 
was defeated some time after by the Duke 
of Clarence, and his colleague the Earl of 
Warwick, and after being beheaded, was 
buried at Tintern Abbey, in Monmouth- 
shire. He wes a most implacable enemy 
to the Welsh; and Sir John Wynne, in his 
History of the Gwedir Family, quotes the 
following British lines on the ravages 
Which he committed in the counties of 
Merioneth’and Denbigh :— 

Harlech a Dinbech pob dor 
Yn Cunnef, 
Nanconway yn farwor ; 
Mil y phedwar-cant mae for, 
A thrugain ag wyth rhagor. 
The following translation was made by a 
‘armed divine, well known in the literary 
World :— 
In Harlech and Denbigh every house 
Was basely set on fire ; 
ut poor Nanconway suffered most, 
For there the flames burnt higher. 
‘Twas in the year of our Lord, 
Fourteen hundred sixty-eight, 
at these unhappy towns of Wales 
¢t with such wretched fate. 


terms; and his life, together with that 
of his men, wa’ preserved, after much 
earnest persuasion ; for Edward would 
fain have deprived the adverse party of 
so able and so resolute a champion. 
Pennant, in his Tour in Wales, (vol. 2, 
page 284) has given the names of this 
gallant band, which he quotes from 
Camden, and from which it appears 
that the garrison consisted of only jif- 
teen men, including their captain, David; 
and this small company was opposed 
to an English army of probably three 
or four thousand men! Well, indeed; 
might Edward have been enraged at 
the persevering bravery of the Welsh- 
men.* The last scene of war and tu- 
mult in which Harlech Castle was en- 
gaged, was in the civil wars of the 
Commonwealth, when it was besieged 
by the parliamentary forces under Ge- 
neral Mytton. After a very obstinate 
resistance, the general succeeded in 
taking possession of it, and the gar- 
rison, with its loyal commander, Capt. 
William Owen, surrendered on terms 
extremely advantageous. It is said to 
have been the last castle in the kingdom 
which held out for the unfortunate 
Charles.t Such is the brief outline of 





* It is said that this siege gave origin 
to that spirit-stirring national air “ The 
March of the Men of Harlech,” and where 
is the Welshman whose heart does not beat 
quick and joyously when he hears this ener- 
getic composition ? 

+ The Welsh, it appears, espoused the 
cause of this unhappy monarch with all 
their characteristic enthusiasm; and the 
following narrative, copied from Mr. R. 
Lloyd’s Cambrian Notices, will illustrate 
the horrible effects of the Cromwellian 
civil laws in Wales :—“ When the second 
civil war broke out in 1648, Sir Edward 
Stradling, of St. Donat’s Castle, Sir Nicho- 
las Kemyss, of Keuen Mabley, and Colo- 


“nel Powell, raised, armed, and equipped 


each of them 1000 men, within their own 
county of Glamorgan, who, under their 
command, joined Major-General Lang- 
horne, and Col. Poyer, whose men were 
chiefly raised in’ the counties of Brecon, 
Caermarthen,, and Pembroke. Their col- 
lected force amounted to about 8000. Crom- 
well, hearing of this, sent Col. Horton be- 
fore him with 3000 horse and 2000 foot to 
Wales, and followed himself, with all the 
troops he could muster. The two armies 
met at St. Fagan’s, a village on the banks 
of the river Ely, in the vale of Glamorgan, 
on Monday, May 8, 1648. Col. Horton, 
engaged by Langhorne and Stradling, was 
compelled to give way; but being soon 
joined by 3000 men, with a heavy train of 


i Welsh 
artillery, he charged the van of al 
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the history of Harlech Castle, now 
slumbering inage—a heap of time-worn 
ruins. Yet to how many scenes of 
mirth and joyous festivity have its 
massy walls echoed! and how many 
rude assaults have they repulsed ?—but 
now 
Look on its broken arch,—its ruined wall, 
Its chambers desolate—its portals foul, 
Yes—this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought—the palace of the 
soul ! 


The pleasure arising from the inspec- 
tion of ruined palaces,castles and monas- 
teries is not so much excited by the ar- 
chitectural beauty of the pile, as by the 
events it has witnessed and given birth 
to. There is a delightful association— 
a powerful retrospective influence, by 
which the mind recurs willingly to the 
historical scenes connected with it, and 
by which the imagination is carried 
back to the ages of rudeness, bar- 
rey and uncouth splendour, in 
which our ancestors were actively and 
variously engaged. The gratification, 
then, engendered by contemplating de- 
caying grandeur is more ideal than ac- 
tual—more imaginary than positive; 
and, in viewing the remains of our an- 
cient castles, one can almost think he 
hears “the loud trumpets ring,’ and 
fancy he sees, 


—In long procession ranged, fair dames, 
Heralds and steel-clad knights, and plumed 
steeds, , 


Move on in chivalry’s emblazoned pomp. 
And the mind can never be idly or un- 
worthily employed, when such a theme 
is the subject of its meditations. 

Near Harlech was discovered many 
years ago, a beautiful golden Torques, in 
excellent preservation. Camden des- 
cribes it as a “ wreathed rod of gold, 


‘about four feet long, with three spiral 


furrows,having sharp intervening edges, 





forces, and after a bloody conflict of two 
hours duration, the royal army was com- 
pletely routed, about 3000 slain, and as 
many taken prisoners. Sir Nicholas Ke- 
myss retired to Chepstow Castle, which he 
vigorously defended for nearly three 
weeks. Col. Pride, however, arriving with 
the artillery, a breach was made, and the 
castle carried by assault. Sir Nicholas 
was put to death there in a barbarous man. 
ner- This battle made not less than fifty- 
six widows inthe small parish of St. Fa- 
gan’s, and lost more than 700 men to the 
county of Glamorgan. About fifty years 
ago, several old people lived in the village 
who solemnly asserted that the river Ely 
was reddened with human blood | ' 


(Dec, } 
running its whole length 

which are truncated, oa tunel 
like pot-hooks.”” Our Classical read : 
are well acquainted with the use the Re 
mans madeof it—Virgil,Properti ” 
Livy have frequent allusions to it, and 
it appears to have been an indispensable 
ornament of the noble Roman youths, 
It has been debated whether the Tor. 
ques was ever used by the ancient By. 
tons. We are inclined to think that it 
was, as the old British bards make fre. 
quent mention of it. Those who ar 
curious about the matter will find some 
information on the subject in a moder 
periodical publication, devoted to the 
dissemination of Welsh literature, and 
entitled “ The Cambro Briton,” vol. |, 
p- 292. The Torques found near Har- 
lech, is now in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, of Mostyn, in Fliut- 
shire. 

—_——@——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
kia E recent escape of the young lady 
. from destruction at the fire in the 

Surry Road, by descending from the 
second floor on a blanket fortunately 
procured in time, induces me to beg 
you will insert in your Magazine the 
following suggestions as toa fire escape. 
In most of the plans hitherto proposed, 
either the apparatus has been found 
too bulky and expensive, or, by being 
fixed in the house itself, comparatively 
useless, as the fire might break out in 
the room in which it is placed ; in al- 
dition to which, how difficult it is to 
induce individuals to adopt a general 
plan. Iam not aware of so many il- 
stances of lives being saved by the fire 
escapes hitherto in use, as by a common 
blanket. 

My ideais to place a fire esca under 
charge of each watchman, and that 
should be responsible for its immediate 
production in time of need. It migh 
also form an appendage to each fire ell 
gine. Under such an arrangement ™ 
delay could possibly arise. My 
escape net I would construct of horse 
hair rope, in order that it am it not 
injured by damp. _Its dura sais: 
great consequence, both as rega vb “i 
pence, and its being ina fit state W® 
ever it may be wanted. The size ee 
be about 14 feet long, by eight or ches 
wide; the meshes about three 1 ded, 
apart. Such a net, when yn 
would be wee! large enough to 
any one obliged to escend. 

I have in vain solicited the at 
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of the Fire Insurance Companies to this 
suggestion, and my only hope now is, 
that being made known, it may be 
adopted by parishes, and in this way 
become general, as tne expence Js but 
trifing compared to the benefit that 
may be derived. Had this plan been 
in operation, there can be but little 
doubt but some of the individuals who 
lost their lives by jumping into the 
street, at the late fires in Prince’s-street 
and Edinburgh, would have been saved. 

It may be urged that a blanket will 
answer the purpose, therefore why the 
necessity of this plan? It is true a 
blanket has been found to answer—but 
how seldom is it used. The fact is, 
that, not being the duty of any person 
in particular to have it ready, it is. fors 
gotten till too late. C.M. Wri.reml 
~ 6, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, 

Oct. 19, 1821. 

PS. The meshes being made of a dia- 
mond shape, will give elasticity, and form 
handles on the side, by being covered with 
leather. 


—_—-¢~—— 
LIAPE ITALIANA. 
No. XXVI. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutiui albori 
Vola suggendo i rngiodosi umori. 


Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 





POLIZIANO. 
Residence of Venus. 

HE description from which the 

following extracts are made, occu- 
pies about fifty stanzas. We have en- 
deavoured to select those which were 
most remarkable for the beauty of the 
imagery, and would cohere so far as to 
preserve some degree of unity. The 
omitted verses relate principally to the 
palace of the goddess, the sculpture with 
which it was adorned, representing the 
(rinmphs of love, &e., and supply, as 
Well as those here submitted to the 
reader, striking coincidences with pa- 
rallel passages in Tasso and Ariosto. 
Vachetd SOGGIORNO DI VENERE. 
agheggia Cipri un dilettoso monte, 
a del gran Nilo i sette corni vede 

Primo rosseggiar dell ’orrizzonte, 

wall Poggiar non lice a mortal piede. 
reo? Un verde colle alza la fronte : 
‘t esso aprico un lieto pratel siede, 
: scherzando tra’ fior lascive aurette, 
an dolcemente tremolar l’erbette. 


Corona un muro d? or I’ estreme sponde 
ba — ombrosa di schietti arboscelli, 
Cant rami fra novelle fronde — 
an gli loro amor soavi augelli. 
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Sentesi un grato mormorio dell onde 
Che fan duo freschi e lucidi ruscelli 

Versando dolce con amar liquore, ; 

Ove arma I’ oro de’ suoi strali Amore. 


Né mai le chiome del giardino eterno 
Tenera brina, o fresca neve imbiauca : 
Ivi non osa entrar ghiacciato verno, 
Non vento l’ erbe, o gli arboscelli stanca : 
Ivi non volgon gli anni il lor quaderno, 
Ma lieta primavera mai non manca, 
Che i suoi crin biondi e crespa all’ aura 
spiega, 
E mille fior in ghirlandetta lega. 


Trema la mammoletta virginella 
Con occhi bassi onesta e vergognosa: 
Ma vie pia lieta, pid ridente e bella : 
Ardisce aprire il seno al sol la rosa: 
Questa di verdi gemme s’ incapella : 
Quella si mostra allo sportel vezzosa : 
L’ altra che’ n dolce foco ardea pur ora 
Langueda cade e’ | bel pratello infiora. 


L’ Alba nutrica d’ amoroso nembo 

Gialle, sanguigne, candide, viole : 
Descritto ha il suo dolar Giacinto in 

grembo : 

Narcisso al rio si specchia come suole : 
In bianca veste con purpureo lembo 

Si gira Clizia pallidetta al sole : 
Adon rinfresca a Venere il suo pianto : 
Tre lingue mostra Croco, e ride Acanto. 


Mai rivesti di tante gemme I’ erba 
La novella stagion che ’! mondo avviva. 
Sorr’ esso il verde colle alza superba 
L’ ombrosa chioma od il sol mai non 
arriva 
E sotto vel di spessi rami serba 
Fresca e gelata una fontana viva, 
Con si pura, tranquilla, e chiara vena, 


- Che gli occhi non offesi al fondo mena. 


L’ acqua da vira pomice rampilla 
Che con suo arco il bel monte sospende, 

E per fiorito solco indi tranquilla 
Pingendo ogni sua orma al fonte scende : 

Dalle cui labbra un grato amor distilla, 
Che’l premio di lor ombre agli arbor 

rende. 
_ Ciascun si pasce a mensa non avara, 
E par che P’ un dell’ altro cresca a gara. 


Cresce I’ abete schietto, e sensa nocchi, 
Da spander I? ale a Borea in mezzo I’ 
onde: 
L’ elce, che par di mel tutta trabocchi ; 
E il laur che tanto fa bramar sue fronde : 
Bagna Cipresso ancor pel cervo gli occhi, 
Con chiome or aspre, or gid distese e 
bionde : : 
Mal arbor che gia tanto ad Ercol piacque, 
Col platan si trastulla intorno all acque. 


Surge robusto il cerro, ed alto il faggio, 
Nodoso il cornio, e’] salcio umido e lento, 

L’olmo fronzato, e’| frassin pid selvaggio. 
II pino alletta col suo fischio il vento, 

L’ avornio tesse ghirlandette al Maggio : 
Ma I acer d’ un color non é contento. eu 
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La lenta palma serba pregio a ’forti 
L’ ellera va carpon co’ pie distorti. 


*Mostransi adcorne le viti novelle 


LD” abiti varj, econ diversa faccia : 
Questa gonfiando, fa crepar la pelle : 

Questa racquista le perdute braccia : 
Quella, tessendo vaghe e liete ombrelle, 


Pur con pampinee fronde Apollo scaccia: 


Quella ancor monca piarge a capo chino, 
Spargendo or acqua, per versar poi vino. 


Il chiuso e crespo bosso al vento ondeggia, 
E fala piaggia di verdura adorna : 
il mirto che sua Dea sempre vagheggia, 
Di bianchi fiori i verdi capelli orna. 
lvi ogni fiera per amor vaneggia : 
L’ un ver I altro j montoni arman le 
corna : 
L’ un Il altro cozza, eT un ! altro martella 
Davanti all’ amoroso pecorella. 


Il cervo appresso alla Massilia fera 

Co’ pié levati la sua sposa abbraccia : 
Fra P erba ove pid ride primavera 

L” un coniglio con V altro s’ accovaccia. 
Le semplicette capre vanno a schiera 

Da’ can sicure all’ amorosa traccia ; 
Si l’odio antico, e’l natural timore, 
Ne’ petti ammorza, quando yuole, Amore! 


I muti pesci in frotta van notando 
Dentro al viveute e teuero cristallo: 

E spesso, intorno al fonte roteando, 
Guidan felice e dilettoso ballo ; 

Tal volta sopra Pacqua un po’ guizzaudo, 
Mentre l unl’ altro segue, escono a gallo: 

Ogni lor atto Sembra festa e giuoco, 

Né spergon le fredde acque il dolce fuoco. 


Gli augelletti dipinti intra le foglie 
Fan I’ aere addolcir con nuove rime : 
E fra pid voci un’ armonias’ accoglie 
Di si beate note, esi sublime, 
Che mente involta in queste umane spoglie 
Non potria sormontare alle sue cime : 
E dove Amor gli scorge pel boschetto 
Saltan di ramo in ramo a lor diletto. 


Al canto della selva Eco rimbomba : 
Ma sotto I’ ombra che ogni ramo annoda, 
La passeretta gracchia, e attorno rombua: 
Spiega il pavon la sua gemmata coda : 
Bacia il suo dolce sposo la colomba : 
I bianchi cigni fan sonar la proda: 
E presso alla sua vaga tortorella 
il pappagallo squittisce e favella. 


Questo é il loco che tanto a Vener piacque, 
A Vener bella, alla madre d’Amore. 

Qui I’ arcier fraudolente in prima nacque 
Che spesso fa cangiar voglia e colore : 

Quel che soggioga il ciel, la terra el’ acque, 
Che tende agli occhi reti, e prende il core; 

Dolce in sembianti, in atto acerbo e fello, 

Giovane nudo, e faretrato augello. 


Translation. 
RESIDENCE OF VENUS. 
In Cyprus stands a mountain fair, 
Where mortal foot hath never been : 
From hence when morning paints the air 
The seven-mouthed Nile is clearly seen. 


[Dec, | 
This mount protects a smiling mead : 
Spread to the sun’s attempered ray. 
Where Flora’s choicest gifts are shed | 
And wautoa breezes ently play, 


A golden wall surrounds the glade ; 
O’ershadowed thick by graceful grore. 
Beneath whose boughs, ’midst freshest 
shade, te 
The feathered warblers tune their loves 
Twocrystal streams meandering near, 
One sweet, and one of bitterest ware 
With grateful murmurs soothe the ear. 
Where Love his golden shafts doth lave 


Nor heavy frost, nor fleecy snow, 

Nor icy winter’s freezing blast, 
These ever-blooming gardens know, 

But smiling spring the year doth last. 
Nor ever fades the season fair, 

But still through all the circling hours 
Gives to the wind her golden hair 

And intertwines her wreaths of flowers. 


The violet with virgin fear 
Her modest sweets dare scarce disclose; 
While smiling, sparkling, blushing, near, 
Swells in the sun the beauteous rose, 
lier infant buds in green encased, 
And seme, maturer, peeping through: 
And some, their transient glory past, 
The ground with faded beauty strew. 


Each fragrant flower, of every hue, 
Whose blooms in classic page are fouid, 
Refreshed by showers of genial dew, 
With rich embroidery paiuts the ground. 
Here Hyacinthus mourns his woes: 
Narcissus sti!! his form admires : 
Adonis wakes fair Venus’ throes, 
-And Clytia courts the solar fires.* 


Not Spring, in freshest youth arrayed, 
When first she decks the infant year, 
Such various beauty e’er displayed 
As springs in gay profusion here. 
Umbrageous bowers each scorching beam 
Avert, and shade’a crystal well, 
On whose transparent, icy, stream, 
The eye, delighted, loves to dwell. 


Fresh from the living rock distilled, 
That crowns the mountain’s beauteo 
brow 
Through banks with flowers and fragrance 
filled, 

The peaceful current rolls below : 
And feeds the fount, whose grateful flow, 
Repaying well the friendly obade, 
Callsup each growth the forests sent . 

Io wild luxuriance round it spreae- 


The smooth and tapering fir is a 
That wings its course across the sea: 
The honey’dilex ever-green: sg 
The plant that tempts the brave and le" 





* As the epithets attached to rt 
Crocus and Acanthus did not seem ~« 
ciently graceful for sach good company; 
have ventured to omit them. 


+ The laurel. c ypressus 
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ith dishevelled hair 
ressus, With dishev elle P 
“Te mourn the stricken deer doth seem :* 
The plane-tree, and Alcides’ care 
Mingle their branches o’er the strtam.t 


The stubborn oak, the stately beech, 
The knotty cornel, willow fair, 

The leafy elm, the mountain ash, — 
And pine-tree whistling in the air. 

Laburnum garlands weaves for May : 
The palm awaits the victor’s brow : 

The maple spreads her foliage gay, 
Aud twining ivy creeps below. 


The youthful vine, of growth diffuse, 
In various states her form displays : 

Here bursting with luxuriant juice : 
Renewing here her tender sprays : 

Her ample foliage bereshe rears, 
Forbidding each bright beam to shine : 

Here, lopped, she droops with dewy tears, 
Transformed ‘ere long to streams of 

wine. 


The box, of crispest, closest green, 
With lasting verdure decks the lawn: 
The fav’rite myrtle greets her queen, f 
And snowy blooms her boughs adorn. 
Meanwhile, as joyous round they rove, 
The butting flocks in amorous play, 
Contending own the power of Love, 
And recognize his genial sway . 


The prancing stag, with gestures proud, 
Seeks the embraces of the deer : 

‘Midst herbage thick the rabbits shroud, 
Where sweetest smiles the vernal year. 

The harmless goats the passion warms : 
In sportive troops they fearless play : 

Thus Love the savage breast transforms, 
Chasing its hate, and fear away. 


Een the mute fish, in crowded shoal, 
Within the living crystal glance : 
Around the font they sportive roll, 
And seem to lead the merry dance. 
Now, springing, cast themselves in air, ” 
Now ou the surface seem to sleep ; 
Their acts their amorous joy declare, 
Unquenched amid the chilling deep. 


But chief the birds, the boughs among, 

Fill all the air with notes of joy: 
Tis Love that prompts th’ inspiring song, 
B light from branch to branch they fly. 
And as they pour th’ enraptured strain 

In notes of sweetest harmony, 
The mortal fancy strives in vain 

To reach such sacred minstrelsy. 


With‘ wood-notes wild? : 
oe t : 
While ild’ the echoes ring 


midst the thickest, freshest shade, 





* Cypressus, or Cyparissus, was a 
: . youth 
ae beloved by Apollo. Having killed 
oo Stag of that deity, he was so 
mane that he pined away and was 
— ormed into the tree which bears his 


age White poplar was sacred to Her - 


+ 
; The myrtle was sacred to Venus. 
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‘The sparrow chirps, and droops his Wing, 
And peacocks spread their bright parade. 

The milk-white cygnet sweetly sings, 
And soft the billing turtles cvo : 

The parrot struts in airy rings, 
And chatters to the cockatoo. 


This is the place fair Venus chose : 

*T was here she bore the archer-boy, 
Each wily, fraudful art who kuows, 

And makes the colour come and fly. 
Who rules ia earth, and sea, and air, 

And tempts the eye, and takes the heart: 
In action dire, in aspect fair, 

A naked boy with wings and dart. 

———- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
i> the month of May last, my brother 

sailed again for New York, it theres 
fore devolves upon me to reply to Mr, 
Farey’s observations on my brother’s 
communication to you, published in 
your Magazine for March, 1821. 

It must have been obvious to the 
most superficial reader of your exce!- 
lent Miscellany, that the letter alluded 
to contained chiefly a recital of facts, 
accompanied with the most respectable 
evidence of their reality. How, then, 
Mr. Farey, who is a liberal contributor 
to your pages, and with some of whose 
productions I have been both pleased 
and instructed, could denominate his 
desultory remarkson my brother's facts, 
a reply, [ am at a loss to conceive. 

In a court of justice, when evidence 
of a fact is adduced, the belief of the 
fact depends on, ard is established by, 
the credibility and consistency of that 
evidence. It appears to be otherwise 
in the court of Mr. Farey’s conscience, 
who, without the least examination of 
the profferel evidence, roundly asserts 
his total “ want of faith in the reality 
of my brother’s pretensions ;” as if his 
faith, or non-faith, were to supersede 
the testimony of half-a-dozen respecta- 
ble individuals, as to facts happening 
under the immediate cognizance of 
their own senses ! 

if Mr. F.’s letter had contained any 
thing like argument, it might have been 
opposed by the fair weapons of literary 
controversy 3; but insinuations and in- 
uendos are not more usphilosophical 
than difficult to answer. I presume 
my brother called the possession of, the 
power of working the divining rod * a 

ift,”? because it appears to be a pecu- 
Fiar endowment of nature or Provicence, 
possessed according to his ex perience 
by not more than * one in two thou- 
sand: it therefore remains whe Mr, 
“are wove how there can be any 
— dishonesty 
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dishonesty in a man’s using a faculty 
imparted:to him by his Creator, the use 
of which, in the case in question, can 
only operate advantageously to the 
community. 

The power of working the rod was 
inherent in my brother’s constitution— 
the knowledge of that power he acci- 
dentally derived from Rankin, without 
any Sinister design on either side. I 
shall pass by the liberal attempt to 
insinuate that the forks of the rod were 
designedly broken, because, as they are 
held, the thing is impossible to be done 
withont immediate detection-—and pass 
on to answer the only part of Mr.Farey’s 
letter that possesses the least shadow 
of reasoning—which shadow vanishes 
the instant a definition of the terms 
made use of, is given. Mr. F. asks, 
“ What but an absurd and impossible 
cause can be said at one time to draw 
or attract, and at another, and under 
the very same circumstances, to press or 
repel ?”” Surely Mr. F. does not mean 
gravely to argue, that to press and repel 
are synonymous terms. Bailey defines 
to press, “ to squeeze close together ;” 
to repel, “to beat or drive back.’ If 
Mr. Farey ever urged successful love, 
and squeezed the hand of his fair one 
in the moment of soft dalliance, he 
doubtless felt what it was to press by 
attraction. A repelling squeeze is a 
new discovery in the art of love unsung 
by Ovid—and a repelling press is an 
unheard of invention in the science of 
mechanics. 

I am sorry, Mr. Editor, I cannot 
conclude without attributing some 
blame to you or your printer, for suf- 
fering several errors of the press to pass 
uncorrected, two of which Mr. Farey’s 
critical acumen has fastened upon ; but 
the mystery he complains of will be 
dissipated by a reference to my brother’s 
manuscripts. In speaking of a well 
dug on my premises, the printed copy 
says, * if means had nof heen used to 
prevent the water running off through 
the wall, there is little doubt but it 
would have risen to, and run over the 
top of the well.” Now, Sir, the word 
not, is not in the manuscript, and by 
striking it out, the sense of the passage 
is quite clear and consistent; and in- 
stead of “ proper lines for divining,” 
read “ proper lines for draining,” which 
will make this paragraph also perfectly 
intelligible. 

The question as to the cause of the 
working of the divining rod still remains 
unanswered, and is, | think, worthy the 
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tt f “a 
attention of men of real science: 
am not without hope that Rake 
valued correspondents will invent : 
the subject with more candour sal : 
tience than has been evinced by Mr. 
Farey. JOHN PaRtRinge, - 
Spring Cottage, near Stroud, 

Gloucestershire, Aug, 14, 1821, 

P.S. Having noticed in your Number 
for August a table shewing the relative 
levels of canals, I should feel obliged if any 
of your correspoadents could state, through 
the medium of your Magazine, what is the 
actual tonnage paid on each canal, and ako 
the number of locks, and the exact length 
of each canal ? 

—— 


For the Monthly Magazine, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM. 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
No. XVI. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 70. 
i‘ e- Jirst article of this Nun- 
ber is apparently by the edi- 
tor, but not one of his best. Mr. Jef- 
frey’s prose has all the richness, flow, 
and elasticity of the finest poetry. His 
judgment on the unfortunate “ Doge of 
Venice,” coincides with that already 
pronounced by a much higher tribunal; 
though it is not easy to see how a play, 
which the established reputation of 
BYRON was unable to support, would 
have made the fortune of * any young 
aspirant after fame.” Even the “pul- 
fing manager” could make nothing wt 
a drama containing five prosing dl 
logues in place of five acts, and a plot 
turning on the irritable and ludicrow 
jealousy of an amorous swain of four- 
score—with a few incidents stolen a 
Pizarro, the incomparable tragedy ° 
Otway, and Hume's history of the gut 
powder treason. Nevertheless, Marm 
Faliero possesses beauties which ren ‘ 
it worthy to be bound up with Catoan’ 
Irene, a fate which many might eu") 
and no one disgrace. , 
Article second, on the “ State of Pr- 
sons,” is judicious enough. Rump 
steaks and veal cutlets are far too £ - 
for any inmates of a prison. ewe 
all, there is not much hope of reclaimine 
vld offenders. Punishments, a 
with a design to deter the innoces Se 
ther than reform the guilty, seem om : 
to be of the greatest practical poe 
With this view, jails and houses 0)”. 
rection ought to be “ept as ie al 

possible under the pubtic eye, 4” 
reasonable opportunity affor 
posing their miserable inhab va 
that state of misery and destitu hich 
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which their ¢ 


rimes have reduced them. 

\ classification of prisoners, according 
to age and turpitude, Is the greatest wag 
ovement in prison discipline ; it pre- 
rents the bad being made vi orse, and 
our places of coufinement becoming se- 
yinaries for the direct inculcation of 
“Hainy, 
vigil Education” is only a blus- 
tering sort of essay, and part! y a com- 
vromise of former opinions, ‘The editor 
‘snot always careful to preserve con- 
sistency in his journal—nor, indeed, iu 
ihe same number; for sometimes it 
happens (oddly enough), that two arti- 
sles appear under the same cover, hold- 
ing directly opposite principles, which 
shows great indolence in the manager. 
As to the utility of classical learning, it 
is certainly a great error to make the 
sindy’of the dead languages an object 
of primary importance with those who 
hereafter are to have the management 
of public affairs. It is due, however, to 
ihe English universities to state, that 
the discipline of them has considerably 
improved since Dr. Knox wrote his 
Essays: but they musé€ still be consi- 
dered greatly defective, while there re- 
wains no provision for teaching a sonnd 
system of either metaphysical, ethical, 
or political philosophy ; and it cannot 
be forgotten, as a lasting reproach to 
these places, that the most distinguish- 
ed ornaments of our national literature 
—Dryden, Locke, Johnson, and Gibbon, 
were refused the honours of the uni- 
versities. 

“Capital Punishments,’ on the whole, 
isgood. It contains many just obser- 
vations in favour of those classes of so- 
ciety, whose interests are too frequently 
sacrificed, and their motives calumni- 
ated, in the cant of religion and_aristo- 
tracy, An analysis of parliamentary 
reports, however, it must be ohentvnk: 
is not exactly appropriate to a popular 
journal, Besides in this instance, the 
(wotations are immeasurably long, and 
the reasoning, in some places, diffuse 
and metaphysical, 

* Melmoth the Wanderer-? A merit- 
el castigation of the preposterous hor- 
Tors of the Radcliffe school of romance, 
which have been lately revived by the 
author of Bertram. It is not very cre- 
litable to the vigilance of periodical 
riticism, that the literature of the 
country never exhibited so many ex- 
amples of bad taste, both in style and 
‘entiment, We are completely over- 
Whelmed with Gothic and Moorish bar- 

rites, Aud what renders our situa- 

MontHiy Mag. No. 36]. 
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tion more hopeless, is, that those who 
ought to have guarded the portals of 
literature from such rude invaders, 
have been the principal means of intro- 
ducing them, by their intemperate 
praise ef particular writers. How can 
either the Edinburgh or the Quarterly 
set about abating this nonsense, after 
uniting to laud that absurd demoniacal 
rufhan, Anastasius 2 

The sixth article we do not like. Mr. 
Godwin may be wrong, but the reviewer 
ought not to have exemplified the vices 
in his own temper, of which he com- 
plains in that individual, 

“ The Art of War” we read with 
loathing and eabborrence. It is a tu- 
mid, bombastical essay, of thirty pages, 
on the, most effective mode of destroying 
mankind, and wasting the earth. When 
the reviewer talks about the “ sublime” 
art of murder being treated “ philoso- 
phically,” we are at a loss to conceive 
whether he be in jest or earnest. Yet, 
we are not conters, nor of that godly 
sort, “ who deplore the crime of war 
so deeply, that they can hardly pardon 
themselves for having zealously voted 
for it on all occasions.” 

“« Wen Traps und Spring Guns” re- 
peated, is rather too much, especially 
as the second edition does not contain 
any important novelty. Nearly two 
thirds of the article are occupied in 
collating from the newspapers and Term 
reports, a speech of one of the judges. 
Formerly an explanatory note or ad- 
denda, of a few lines, would have been 
deemed a great condescension, even to 
aman of such high standing as Mr. 
Justice Best. But the Edinburgh is 
now only an ordinary commodity, in 
the manufacture of which, paste and 


_scissars are the chief implements em- 


ployed. , 

The “ Laureate’s Hexameters,’” form 
the ninth article. Our flashy reviewers 
frequently remind one of those ingeni- 
ous contrivances, with which we are 
sometimes ensnared in the daily papers 5 
when on gravely entering a paragraph, 
containing apparently important news of 
Bonaparte, the Russians, or the Spanish 


patriots, we suddenly drop on a wretch- 


ed lottery puff. Thus our fancy critics 
usually set out like young steeds, full of 
life and vivacity—then, before the end 
of the race, fall into a languid, critical 
essay, With which they eke out the re- 
uisite number of pages. Now, who 
could have expected, after the felicitous 
observation on the“ poetical decompo- 
sition’? of our effeté Laureate, to be 
3 F drawn 
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English versification. And after all 
it does not appear that the reviewer has 
made out a satisfactory negative of this 
proposition. If versification consisf, 
as it undoubtedly does, in the recur- 
rence of certain marked and conspicu- 
ous sounds, at regular intervals, it is 
not easy to conceive, why a line of poe- 
try may not be of six, as well as of five 
feet. The length of the line is as inde- 
terminate as the length of a stanza, and, 
in the structure of both, so as to obtain 
all the advantages of a metrical arrange- 
ment, it is only necessary to or the 
accented and unaccented syllables, so 
that the pauses return at the expected 
places, and at such a distance as not to 
be disagreeable to the organs of speech. 
The greatest objection to the hexame- 
ter measure is, that it is unusual, so 
that neither the eye nor the ear is ac- 
customed to it; but this argument ap- 
plies to the usage, not to the nature of 
the verse itself. In short, we think the 
“ Laureate’s Hexameters’’ quiet defen- 
sible ; and farther, we think, that the 
Doctor has acted with peculiarly cour- 
tier-like feeling in adopting it in his 
* Vision of Judgment,” for we think no 
measure so worthy of celebrating the 
glories of the “ Georgian Age,” as the 
heroic measure, nor no man so worthy 
to celebrate them, as the author of Wat 
Tyler and Joan of Arc. 

The reviewer of the “ Life of Mr. 
Pitt,” and the Right Reverend compiler, 
are pretty well met. They are both as 
stately, prolix, and dull as possible. In 
an article of 30 pages, one scarcely 
meets an idea which has not been re- 
peated a hundred times. All that is 
remarked on Mr. Pitt entering prema- 
—- into public life—his great powers 
as a debater—his merits as a financier, 
and his mistakes on the French revolu- 
tion—had been remarked by Coleridge 
twenty years ago—and with far more 
eloquence. Indeed, neither this minis- 
ter nor Mr. Fox is a fair subject for the 
aristocratical journals. Were they to 
write impartially, few, considering how 
much present interests and former opi- 
nions—rewards and disappointments — 
are at issue, would believethem. 

“ Mr. Mushet’s Tables” form the 
eleventh article. There is a good deal 
of common-place remark on the perni- 
cious effect of degrading the currency, 
and a show of argument against reduc- 
ing the interest of the public debt: but 


there is nothing very new nor very sa- 
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drawn into a tedious discussion on the 
fitness of the hexameter measure to 


evil he foresaw. 





tisfact itl Dee 
isfactory on either topics, | 
last of an questions, it Ts ox _ 
brace any thing very peculiar, Lik 
every measure of general policy, it ~ 
volves a contingency of adyant, . “! 
disadvantages. If ‘the bli mt 

, 2 = € public Creditor 
were injured by a reduction of the inte 
rest, the public debtor would be bene. 
fited, so that some good, as well as el 
would attend it; and the question . 
can the former, on any fair principle 
of justice and policy, be deemed a 
equivalent for the latter ? 

For the reduction of the debt tole 
wise, it ought also to be just; but 0 
be just it must be unavoidable. It js 
obvious that the public, no morethay 
an individual, can be compelled to pay 
beyond its ability. Now, what can be 
fairly considered the limit of public 
ability to pay the interest in full?— 
Clearly when the payment of it destroys 
the sources of productive industry, To 
exact payment beyond this limit, would 
be injurious to both creditor and debtor, 
and ultimately involve both parties in 
ruin. When the nation, therefore, a- 
rives at this crisis, justice, no less than 
expediency, would direct a compromise. 

But the land and chattels of the 
community, it is said, are mortgaged to 
the public creditor, and unless the inte- 
rest be paid in full, he has a claim o 
them for the principal ?—How 0! 
We find no such thing in the bond. 
Neither loan-lender nor loan-borrower 
contemplated such a condition when 
the bargain was made—how. then, can 
it be exacted? Real property, even 
among individuals, is only liable in pa 
ticular cases for debt; but surely the 
commonwealth has a higher privilege— 
surely it is preposterous to contend, thal 
a power, which is paramount to every 
other, the sole arbiter of right and 
wrong, the owner of all property—which 
it had at all times a right to command 
—can never be pledged to its own mul 
to a part of itself! 

When money was borrowed. by g0- 
vernment, the re-payment obviously 
depended pn various contingencies, ° 
which the Crown must have been aware 
at the time, First, the conquest of the 
country by a foreign enemy ; secon 
a revolution in the government sg 
and, lastly, inability to raise taxes , 
pay the interest. Of all these cont 
gencies the loan-lender was applh's 
and he exacted terms accordingly. 
last contingency may probably happe . 
but he cannot justly complain e* 


Another 
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Another ¢ 
for some regu 


onsideration seems to call 
lation of the -public debt. 
Owing to the alteration in the value of 
ihe currency, all former contracts ap- 
ar to be undergoing a revision. The 
jandlord is making a new agreement 
with his tenants, the workman with 
his employer, and eager with its 
servants.—Why, then, should not a 
new arrangement be made with ‘the 
ublic creditor ? : ; ‘ 

To return to our subject. Sismondi's 
« History of France ** forms the twelfth 
article. There are a few observations 
on particular portions of French his- 
tory; but the learning, eloquence, and 
industry of the distinguished continen- 
tal writers, hardly receive the praise 
they deserve. c 

“High Church National Education” 
isthe finish. It is very tame; but, as 
the poet says, there was a time when an 
offender like Mr. Lloyd against reason, 
humanity and common sense, would 
not have escaped so easily. 

—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

PANUE story of Hannah Lightfoot has 

long been partly known; but 
anecdotes of that kind, plentiful enough 
in every court, necessarily get abroad, 
become general table talk for a while ; 
are forgotten; after a revolution of time 
are revived as novelties, and then, 
heing ripe for such purpose, attempts 
lor their suppression are made by the 
pious. Ihave no doubt but that your 
last correspondent, Inquirer's account, 
is generally correet; but, if there be 
any inaccuracy, it is, that the lady was 
not taken into keeping by the Prince, 
until nearly three years subsequently 
to the period stated. An eminent sur- 
geon, equally eminent in another far 


more lucrative profession, had_the ho- 


nour, in the upper circles, of being 
uamed as the minister plenipotentiary, 
on this occasion. 

There is a singularity attached to 
these Quaker anecdotes, Ialf a cen- 
lury since, when the King’s penchant 
lor Quaker beauty was a somewhat 
tesh topic of conversation, Hannah 
Lightfoot’s name was scarcely ever 
Mentioned, and always with a degree 
of uncertainty, as to whether that were 
‘not, the rightname. Another name 
pe far more generally quoted, that of 
ae ¥ respectable family, which I need 
: sow repeat. His Majesty, on one 
wt Wo occasions, paid a distinguished 

‘ition to that family, which was 
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partly Quaker and partly Church 
England. A lady, the davahiher of the 
Quaker branch, of great-beauty and 
accomplishments, is said to have at- 
tracted the royal attention, somewhere 
about, or more probably before, the 
ear 1760. Of this there was no doubt : 
ut it has never been equally well 
ascertained, whether the royal George 
was, on that occasion, successful. 
Sarah Lennox, also, was universally 
supposed to have been a royal favourite, 
In the year 1773, I became acquainted 
with a young gentleman of the famil 
above alluded to. He was of the Chure 
of England branch, and frequently 
visited an aunt in Berkeley-square. J 
mentioned to him the report respecting 
his relative, of which he said ie was 
well aware; but appeared to be either 
unapprized of the circumstances, or to 
decline committing himself on the sub- 
ject. It is propable that his late Ma- 
jesty, whom nature had endowed with 
super-eminent qualifications, left a very 
numerous left-handed issue, in the 
upper ranks, of which may be placed a 
late Austrian prince and general, and 
a count, not only in preseut existence, 
but in the enjoyment of high and dis- 
tinguished honours and confidence. 
Who was the lady by whom the King 
had five children, and to whom his 
attachment was so strong, that he is 
said to have conceived the strange idea 
of espousing her, when he succeeded to 
the crown; and that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that his ministry 
could divert his mind from a project 
so truly insane? It was, indeed, for- 
merly reported, but I know not with 
what degree of authenticity, that the 
pressure occasioned by this subject, and 
the necessity, as it was represented to 
him, of contracting an immediate 
suitable marriage, were the real cause 
of the first alienation of mind which 
appeared in the young King, and the 
account of which, in Smollett’s first 
edition uf the History of England, was 
suppressed in consequence of an appli- 
cation to the author by the Earl of 
Bute. ANOTHER ENQUIRER. 


' , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


ARIOUS plans have of late been 
V recommended, and some adopted, 


with the view of giving employment to 
the poor; such as the cultivation | of 
forests, spade husbandry, the buildin 
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have { understood to have offered very 
material benefit. 

I beg to suggest a plan that would, in 
my estimation, be of best advantage to 
the country at large, cive employment 
to a great number of hands, and ope- 
rate in some measure, as a spur fo 
trade, if acted upon. The plan I have 
to propose is that of making rail- roads 
for the use of stage coaches thronghout 
the kingdom; and in order to show the 
utility of the undertaking at large, I 
will specify one instance in fact, by 
which to illustrate the whole. 

From Southampton to London there 
start daily (say for example at least) 
S coaches. Allowing 12 miles for each 
stage, the number of stages will be 6. 
and allowing 8 horses to each coach 
(going and coming) for every such 
stage, the number of horses employed 
daily for each of the 5 coaches from 
Southampton to London, is 48, Mul- 
tiply 48 (number of horses) by 8 (num- 
ber of coaches.) and the whele will 
amount to 38+ horses. 

Now, observe the saving of horse-la- 
bour by means of rail-ways. It is well 
known that, ona rail-road, one horse 
has more than the power of four; so 
that where four horses are used, one 
would do the work with creater ease to 
the animal, (no trifling consideration), 
greater expedition to the traveller, and 
greater safety to the passenger, besides 
the saving in the wear and tear of 
coaches. Thus 12 horses would supply 
the place of 48, required for each coach, 
making a reduction in the whole of 
288 : and this, too. from one small town 
to the metropolis, the distance of only 
72 miles. What the reduction would 
prove in the aggregate on all the reads 
to London thronghout the kingdom, 
may easily be conjectured from this 
single specimen. 

The keep of a coach horse, at the very 
lowest, may be fixed at £50. £50., 
multiplied by 288 (reduction in num- 
ber of horses), is £14,400.; so that, in 
this one instance, a saving would be 
effected annually of £14,400. ; and 288 
horses, which are now a burden on the 
community, would be rendered no lon- 
ger necessary. A labouring man ean, 
and does keep himself, his wife, and six 
children, en a less sum than £50. a- 
year—a less sum than is required to 
Keep one coach-herse. Thus eight 
people might be maintained with what 
is requisite only to keep one horse: 8 
(number of souls) multiplied by 288, 

n number of horses), is 
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2304 souls, which might be kept in th 
room of such a useless number Sen 
mals, that are now sucha tax y ie 
community. Here " 


) ON One road, th 
distance of only 72 miles, is a saving of 
the labour of ?288 horses, which would 


be rendered useless by means of this 
plan. and thereby an addition made to 
the population, and consequently to the 
strength of the country, of 2304 people 
_ From this solitary instance, we may 
judge what advantages would be deris. 
el from the making of raileways 
throughout the kingdom, by at once 
adding to the comfort of the labouring 
classes, and strengthening the country 
against a foreign enemy. For surely 
it is no good policy in time of peace, 
more than in time of war, to diminish 
the population of any country, as it is 
always uncertain whien a reverse of for- 
tune may occur, The rendering useless 
such a vast number of animals, I consi- 
der the chief advantage of this plan; 
for a horse, ifnot absolutely required, is 
the least profitable of all animals, aul 
the expense of keeping him will main- 
tain in comfort eight people. Though 
this be the primary consideration, 
that of giving employment toa great 
number of idle hands, is, at these times, 
of no very inferior import. And the 
benefit to trade arising from the de- 
mand of iron, would not be inconside- 
rable. 

But the oppositionist, (for there must 
be opposition to every new plan, whe- 
ther good or bad—tis the infirmity 0 
human nature), will object to this plan 
on the ground of its impracticability, 
owing to the uneven state of the cout- 
try. To this objection I answer, that 
in making of rail-roads some hills maj 
be avoided, and others cut through, and 
even vallies may be a little elevated ; 
but a very gentle declivity would be “1 
impediment. The same objections lie 
against canals, as they are precisely a 
the same principle. Whoever con 
ders this undertaking impracticable 
has only to east his eye on China— 
there he will see roads cut through 10 
mense mountains, and carried over stu 
pendous vallies—and his objections 
will immediately vanish. | OE ed 
ture to say, that government would i 
its account in laying out money on nth 
roads, and the principal returned 
interest ; and IT would recommen® ©" 
a road be made first somewhere -—4 
the metropolis, by way of a of 
The expence of making 2 rail 


na- 
course must vary according aco 
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ture of the country through which it 
ces, but the general calculation is 
et £10! il ‘etty nearly the 
about £100. a mule, pretty yt 
came as that of a common turnp'ke 
road, and the repairs are considerably 
less. The expense of horses being 
£14,400 greater as it is, than it would 
be by means of a rail-way, it will be 
wen that the saving in horse-labour 
will, in the space of about ten years, 
cover theexpense of making two rail- 
ways, one for going and the other for 
voturning, even at the rate of 8 coaches 
only on the same road.* In how much 
shorter time the expense would be de- 
fraved from Bristol or Liverpool, or 
gme other large town, to London, 
where the number of coaches daily pas- 
sing is so much greater, may be easily 
calculated; and if the saving in horse- 
labour be so very considerable, a better 
toll could be afforded by the proprietors 
of coaches, consequently there must be 
amuch earlier return of the principal, 


‘than on a common turnpike-road. 


Another consideration which comes 
within the compass of this plan, and 
certainly a very important one, is hu- 
manity to those wretched animals 
which are goaded to death by the mer- 
ciless drivers of stage coaches. The 
late Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, 
that excellent man urged the necessity 
of observing the rest of the sabbath 
from motives of humanity to those poor 
cattle which were worked so hard every 
other day in the week. What then 
must be the advantages of a plan which 
almost entirely dispenses with their 
verviees? Unhappily for these animals 
the people of this country do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of transmigration, 
otherwise they would show more mercy 
lo them, lest they themselves should 


hereafter suffer the penalty of their evil- 


deeds, in the shape of a coach-horse. 

It is to be understood that rail-roads 
ae designed for the EXCLUSIVE use 
of stage-coaches,“which must be so re- 
sulated with regard to time, as not to 
“ome In contact with each other: and 
this may be done with very trifling in- 
‘cnvenlency. It will in some instances, 
wo doubt, be impossible to carry a rail- 
= from one town to another owing 
o hills and valleys; but the plan might 
adopted in those stages where it is 
Ate nag, and it will be sometimes 
ein to go some way about, but 
~ **pedition will make up for the 





+) + !4,400. multiplied by 10,is £144,000. 
= Miles ultiplied by 2,is 144, 
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distance. Canals are equally liable to 
such difficulties. It will, perhaps, be 
further objected, that now coaches take 
up and set down passengers at their 
doors, which could not be done in this 
instance, To this objection, I answer, 
when a ship comes in at low-water. 
how are the passengers taken on shore ? 
Might not small vehicles be contrived 
to meet the coaches at the end of the 
rail-road, and take them to different 
parts of the town ? 

Let me again impress it on the mind 
of the reader, that whatever objections 
may be raised against this plan, canals 
are liable to the same, as being precisely 
on the same principle; and if any ad- 
vantages accrue to the country from the 
latter, they would in a much higher 
degree proceed from the former's; for- 
asmuch as the expense of making a 
canal is six or seven times greater than 
that of making a rail-way; and, after 
all, acanal is but a matter of specula- 
tion at best, as the quantity of articles 
to be conveyed from one place to ano- 
ther is precariousand uncertain; where- 
as arail-way is a matter of certainty, 
since so many coaches are known to 
pass daily, and the returns to answer 
the expenditure. Let it be further re- 
membered, that rail-roads are found to 
be very useful near coal works and 
mines; so that the plan is only new in 
the application, whach it is suggested 
to be made of it, and not in principle. 

In this geeat commercial country, 
few improvements would perhaps be 
attended with mere beneficial results. 
It would in the first place be the means 
of rendering useless a vast number of 
horses, which are now a heavy burden 
on the community, and thereby reduce 
the price of provisions, the price of 
labour, and tend to increase the popu- 
lation without overstocking the coun- 
try. as that portion of Jand now pro- 
ducing fodder, might then produce 
corn for the use of man.—It would be 
the means of reducing the fare of pas- 
sengers; goods might be conveyed ata 
much cheaper rate, and distance would 
be diminished, and places which are 
now far apart, would in a manner, be 
brought near each other, by facilitating 
the comminication between them :— 
in aword it would spread plenty, in- 
dustry, prosperity, and happiness 
throughout the land. 

This plan has only simplicity and 
usefulness to recommend it: let me, 
therefore,once more entreat the curious 


reader not to give his judgment too 
hastily ; 
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AVA John Bunyan’s Meeting House. 


hastily; let him weigh first, and then 
blame; and I would have him also bear 
mind in that the most useful inven- 
tions and the happiest discoveries have 
met with the most obstinate opposition, 
and even ridicule, from men of the 
most enlightened understanding. 
Romsey, Oct. 1821. D.W. 


Ta the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING seen your print of the 
house in which this celebrated 
character drew his first breath, near 
Bedford, I felt interested in obtaining 
some further account of him after he 
setfted in London. 

From the life of John Bunyan, pre- 
fixed to Heptinshall’s edition of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, it appears that this 
celebrated personage preached at a 
meeting-house in Zoar-street, Gravel- 
lane, near Bank-side. In Manning 
and Bray’s History of Surry, it appears 
that Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, 
provided this meeting-house for Bunyan 
to preach in; a circumstance which 
derives no small confirmation from the 
well authenticated historical fact of 
the same prelate having before that 
period interposed successfully for the 
delivery of Bunyan from Bedford gaol, 
where he was imprisoned twelve years. 
This liberal and catholic spirit in a 
bishop, is truly ‘admirable, and the 
knowledge that the remains of this meet- 
ing house were considerable, lately in- 
duced a gentleman to visit Zoar-street to 
ascertain the truth of the report. This 
ancient building he had no difficulty in 
finding. The larger portion of it has 
been occupied about tweuty years by 
a working mill-wright, the rubbish of 
whose dilapidated machinery reposes 
in silence with the dusty pew doors, 
and fractured wainscotting of the old 
meeting; part of the gallery yet re- 
mains with the same wooden pegs still 
sticking in its front, which once held 
the uncouth hats of those whom the 
gallant cavaliers of a former period, 
pointed out to public’contempt, under 
the designation of Round heads and 
Puritans. All these have long since 
forgotten their mutual feudsand passed 
to their eternal account. The double 
doors of entrance to this building re- 
main in their pristine state, and a small 
portion of the edifice is employed for 
the instruction of children. The en- 
trance to this school formed the side 
entrance of the meeting, and the pre- 


» sent door and architrave are the same 


[Dee. 1, 


as have always been there, The f 
towards the street, is entirely con 
of interest, from the circumstance of 
the windows having been boarded up 
for the purposes of his trade, 

This place was so popular in Bup. 
yan’s time, that if only one day's no. 
tice was given, the ineeting-house would 
not hold half the people that attended, 
Three thousand have heen collected in 
this remote part of the town, and no: 
less than twelve hundred at seyey 
o’clock in a dark winter's morning, 
even in the week days, , 

After the death of Bunyan it was 
not always the fate of this place to be 
filled with characters equally sincere 
in their profession of religion. About the 
year 1766, the once celebrated Thomas 
Bradbury was the pastor of a congrega- 
tion that occupied this meeting. From 
some unseemly traits-in the conduct of 
this gentleman towards a young maa, 
who was his constant companion, he 
was accused of indulging some dis- 
graceful propensities, Sut though not 
legally convicted, he was frequently 
molested by the populace whilst preach- 
ing at this place ; and they at one time 
carried their resentment so far as to 
break in upon him, and being provilel 
with a rope, some of the most daring 
attempted to ascend the pulpit stairs 
with the manifest intention of getting 
it round his neck, but in this they 
were frustrated by the united efforts of 
his friends. 

A Mr. Gunn, not the late Rev. Al- 
phonsus Gunn, afterwards preached ip 
this meeting in Zoar-street. He wasa 
man of warm passions, and having he- 
come attached to the wife of one of his 
hearers, probably from the fear of : 
terruption in his pleasures, at leng® 
went away with the victim of his $- 
duction, and was never heard of after. 

W. H. REED. 
— ' 
For the Monthly Magazne. 
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NHE interesting little volumeca ~ 

> * Nugee 5 or Poetic Trifles,” cons** 
ing of original poetry and na 

by F. A. B. Bonney, is evidently r i 
duction of a very young manofcons! ce 
able talent and extensive acquale te . 
with the most approved models oF a 
lish composition, and it 18 princip 
for this reason that we are iéu im- 
notice it. We are well aware — ‘e 
portant influence of criticism os ann 
sensitive mind of a youthful poet ; | 
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tig ou wish, as far as we are able, to 
,erit and to check presump- 
encourage 1 a 
tion. But care must be taken lest the 
critic’s undiscerning or unskilful hand 
should pluck up the wheat with the 
fares. Better, far better, would it be 
to let them grow together till the har- 
vest till the period when popular 
opinion, which, in exercising its judg- 
ment, is rarely to be biassed, and al- 
most never to he corruptly perverted, 
shall assign to every one his reward, 
according to his deserts.° : 

Itis really delightful to consider the 
vast quantity of poetic talent which 
exists in the country, and the liberal en- 
couragement which it receives from the 
public. To what cause, we would en- 
quire, shall these effects, so a8 ay and 
sohonourable, be attributed by the calm 
and philosophical enquirer? To the 
freedom of the press, and to the diffu- 
sion, now general, of the rudiments of 
education among, what are commonly 
called, the “ lower orders.’’ No one, 
we believe, will deny that freedom is 
essentially necessary to the very exis- 
tence of a literary character among the 
people. At what period did the polite 
arts, the litere humaniorgs, flourish 
with the greatest lustre among the Ro- 
mans? Surely not under the domi- 
nation of the denpatse: emperors. No: 
from the age of Augustus, who, like 
our Elizabeth, maluit esse quam videri 
‘potens, and exercised the absolute au- 
thority with which he was in reality in 
vested, only upon considerable ocea- 
sions; and who, though he took care 
that the senatis-consulta, should ever 
be conformable to the Imperial Ora- 
fiones, yet, in appearance, ever acted in 
conformity with their advice :—from 


this period till the fall of the empire. 


we scarcely discover six names worthy 
to be rescued from the waters of obli- 
Vion. True it is, indeed, that as an ex- 
ception, but one which most completely 
proves the rule, under the effeminate 
and contemptible Honorius the spirit 
of poetry did break forth in the pro- 
duetions of a Claudian, like the depart- 


ig glory of a setting sun, but it was 
only to 


Give one bright glance, then total dis- 
appear ; 


and by thecontrast with its superlative 
Nn 





2 
§ ae some remarkably beautiful and 
wane remarks upon this subject in the 
“¢ upon John Dennis’s Works, in the 


Tst volume of J . 
P. 3172399. the Retrospective Review, 
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brilliancy, to render that “ darkness” 
which followed its departure more 
“* visible,” and more painful. 

Our preliminary remarks have al- 
ready run out to an extent far beyond 
what we had in any manner prepared 
for and intended, and it is now time to 
direct our attention to the publication 
before us. This, as we have already 
intimated, is evidently the production 
of a young and inexperienced writer. 
His errors are those of youth, and not 
of dullness, while his merits are such 
as induce us to look for much improve-. 
ment from his future exertions. The 
contents are classed under the various 
heads of Pastoral, Narrative, Episto- 
lary, &c. (we would call them Miscel- 
laneous,) and poems on Particular Oc- 
casions, to which are to be added 
Translations from Ovid, Virgil, Ho- 
race, and Martial. Of each of these, 
save the Narrative, we propose to ex- 
tract aspecimen. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the style of his poetry. 
It has none of those fiery flashes, those 
extravagant eruptions, which, in oppo- 
sition to the practice of the most ap- 
proved poets, characterize too large a 
portion of the productions of the present 
day; but it possesses much that is gen- 
tle, sweet, and harmonious, resembling 
more strikingly the placid rippling of the 
softly flowing rivulet than the headlong, 
but tremendous and unequal thunder- 
ing of the boisterous cataract. 

Our first extract will be from the 
pastoral poetry. The poem selected 
is that entitled “ A Wish,” which, 
though it does not so nearly resemble 
the melody and nutveté of Shenstone, 
as some other pieces of this class, is yet 
highly creditable to Mr. Bonney’s ge- 
nius; and as it is not too long for ex- 
traction as a whele, we give it the pre- 
ference to others, perhaps more deserv 
ing of our notice. 

Oft let me wander through the lonely 
dell 

Where silence calm and contemplation 
dwell ; 

Secluded far from all the world’s alarms, 

To revel unrestrain’d in Nature’s charms 

Through woods impervious to the sultry 
ray; 


While softest music charms from ev'ry 
spray 5 

Where flow’rs around a thousand sweets 
exhale, 

And health and vigour breathe in evry 

le ; 

Where fruits that perfect form and taste 

combine, 


The velvet peach, transparent aed ‘ 
i 
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And vines depress’d with purple clusters 
stand, 

Aud, bending, seem to lure the willing 
hand ; 

While from the barks ambrosia! gums 
distil, 


And all the air with heav’nly odours fill. 


May I, when burns the noontide sun 

be laid, 

Beneath some weeping willow’s friendly 
shade, 

Where on the verdant bank, with thyme 
o’erspread, 

The modest bluebell hangs iis fragrant 
head ; 

Or sad Narcissus, leaning o’er the stream 

{ndulges yet the lovely, fatal dream. 

There idly watch the bubbles as_ they 
pass, 

Or count the wavings of the silky grass ; 

Yet through the op’ning wood, in distant 
seene, 

The ficlds of golden corn, the meadows 
green, 

And mountains fading in the azure sky, 

With contrast apt shall charm my ravish’d 
eye. 

Let here a peaceful cot adorn the plain, 

Or nod the ruins of a mould’ring fane ; 

‘The regal palace there shall proudly rise, 

Aud, like another Babel, dare the skies ; 

Or humble spire uplift the pious eye, 

Yet prove but Earth how low and Heav’n 
how high. 

Nor seldom let the swiftly-gliding sail 

With white and swelling bosom court the 


gale, 
Where hoary Thames his tide exhaustless 
pours, 


And bears Britannia’s wealth to farthest 
shores : 

While playful wand’ring from the parent 
stream, 

A thousand rivlets through the forest 
gleam, 

Meand’ring bright o’er painted meads 
around, 

Then fall in broad cascades with lulling 
sound. ‘ 


Let ewning bring the cool and silcut 

hour ; 

The sun with beauty fill his void of pow’r, 

As, glancing o’er the waves bis crimson 
eyes 

One mutual blush o’erspreads the sea and 
sky. 

Delightful then, all earthly cares forgot, 

To sit in some sequester’d mossy grot, 

While scarce a reed by waving wiad is 
stirr’d, 

And floating on the silent air is heard 

Some home-returning peasant’s artless 
rhyme, 

Or o’er the lake the faintly tolling chime! 


But when, at length, each weary sense 
desires 


& Refreshing sleep, (for even pleasure tires ) 
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When hides the da; i 
hill s day behind the purple 

When ow ho more is hear 
m ring rill, 

And e’en the ze 
still ; 

When hush’d isev’ry bird’s Mellifluons note 

Een Philomela’s sweetly plaintive throat: 

When slumb’ring Nature veil surroundips 
shades, . 

And not a sound her calm repose invades: 

No more let me untimely vigils kee ? 

But thank the Gop of all, and sink to 
sleep. 

And then, as on the world I close mine 
eyes, 

Let other worlds the realms of Fancy rise 

Where ev’ry bliss is perfect in its kind, 

And ev’ry blest enjoyment unconfin’d: 

Some wider views—that ever new appear; 

Some sweeter sounds—that never tire the 
ear ; 

Some fairer flow’rs—that ne’er conceal a 
thorn ; 

Some brighter days—that beain with con. 
stant morn: 

Till waking early—vanish’d all—tI haste 

As much of real good as mortals can to 
taste. 


d the mu.| 


phyr’s gentle breath js. 


After this long extract, we cannot, 
as we had originally intended, affon 
room for the interesting tale of Edwia 
and Ellen, which we had noted asa 
specimen of the anthor’s talents in 
narrative poetry. This we regret the 
more, as it is one of the most beautilel 
pieces in the whole collection; but we 
‘annot prevail upon ourselves to ex- 
tract a part and not the whole; as thal 
course, while it proved unsatisfactory 
to our readers, could not but be mun 
ous to the talents of our author. 

Of the miscellancous poetry, the 
verses addressed “ To a Stoic Frient, 
deserve especial notice. They are te- 
markable for that easy playfulness o 
construction, which is this gentleman 
forte, of which we would recommen 
the assidious cultivation. 

Stubborn is he that was never subdu'd; 

Proud is the spirit that never has sued ; “ 

Dull is the eye that has never bel 
charm’d ; 

Cold is the heart that has nev 
warm’ d. 

Then yield to the gentle dom 

Aud sue for his pleasures, 


above ; ’ 
. 4 d ze 
Ilumine thine eyes at fair Venuss wane, 


ymet § 

And kindle thy heart at young Hy™ 
pure blaze. - 
4 ‘ > TH 
The verses “ On Hearing ae the 
from the Messiah,” are undon iy 228 
best of the poems on Pane dae it 
siuns; but as these are foo 10! B ortion 


er heen 


inion of love; 














Ge we 


182). 
. ire. W efer presenting to 
tion entire, we prefer prese ig 

ys readers another “ Wish,”? written 

npon * his Birth-day.” 

Oh! may ev'ry return of the day of my 

birth : 

me fitter for Heav’n, and more useful 

on earth 5 ; 

Let my time to seek wisdom, not riches, 
be spent ; j 

But if rich, make me grateful—if poor, yet 
content. ; ' 

Vay I ne'er in affliction repine at the rod, 

Nor in happiness e’er be forgetful of God. 

While my frienship to all is incessantly 
prov'd, ' 

May I lore only one, if by her I am lov’d. 

May ne'er betray friend, or by friend be 
betray’d; 

So, not weary of life, nor of dying afraid, 

| with pleasure may look on the year that 
is past, ; 

And with calmness reflect it perhaps was 
my last. 


To the difficulties of trauslation we 
ourselves can bear grievous testimony ; 
in addition to the ordinary claims of 
“ rhyme and reason,” the author's 
spirit and sense is to be transplanted, 
without dilution, into a foreign lan- 
guage—a thing almost impossible ; be- 
sides which, persons who have read 
the poem in the original language, have 
their memories stored with its beauties, 
and those who have not read it can never 
appreciate the merits of a translation. 
Horace, in particular, is of all authors, 
save Homer and the Theban Pindar, the 
mostdificult totranslate. The curiosa 
felicitas, as Petronius Arbiter happily 
expresses it, the elegant playful spright- 
liness of the Roman, is so entirely his 
own, that we should conceive it to be 
“arcely possible to transfuse his 
thoughts into a foreign language with- 
out entirely destroying their charac- 
teristic beauty. We have not seen Mr. 
Wrangham’s translation, but compar- 
ng Mr. Bonney’s translation of the 
ollowing poem, with that of Dr. Fran- 
tis (hitherto considered the best trans- 
lator.) we have no difficulty in award- 
ing the palmam nobilem to the former. 

oenable the reader, however, to judge 
lor himself, we have subjoined, first 
the original ode (the 30th of the Ist 


ks) then Dr. Francis’s and Mr. Bon- 
hey’s versions. 


OVeuus, regina Cnidi Paphique, 
Sperne dilectam Cypron, et vocantis 
ure te multo Glycerze decoram 
Transfer in sedem. 


fervidus tecum puer, et solutis 
— Zonis ; properentque Nymph 
lONTHLY Mag. No 361. 
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Et (parum comis sine te)* Juventas 
Mercuriusque. 

Queen of beauty, queen of smiles 

Leave, oh leave, thy favourite isles ; 


A temple rises to thy fame 
Where Glycera invokes th y name, ‘ 


And bids the fragrant incense flame. 

With thee bring thy love-warm son, 

The Graces bring with flowing zone ; 

The nymphs and jocund Mercury, ‘ 


~ And sprightly Youth, who without thee, 


Is nought but savage liberty. 

O Venus, of Cnidus and Paphus the queen, 

Contemn favour’d Cyprus, and deign to be 
seen 

In Glycera’s temple, where perfumes in- 

vite; 

With thee be the Graces, with girdles 
unbound, 


And the nymphs, rosy Cupid and Mercury 
found, 


And Youth, who without thee can little 

delight. 

Of the other specimens of translated 
verse, we cannot present any opinion. 
The above is certainly the best, both 
for fidelity of translation and justness 
of expression; but we are ssc” | of 
opinion that Mr. Bonney’s own produc- 
tions are superior to his trauslations. 

To conclude, his faults are almost 
always the consequence of negligence, 
not of design, and for this reason we 
hope to see them corrected in a subse- 
quent edition, Edwin and Ellen, | 
which we have already so favourably 
mentioned, contains some of the errors 
of the description we allude to. The 
epithet “ cold,” as applied to religion, 
for example, savours too much of the 
voluptuary and sceptic ; and such we are 
sure Mr. Bonney would be sorry to be 
considered. ‘The catastrophe, too, of 
the same poems, we considered to be in 
bad taste; uor indeed, as a painter 
would say, is it “ in good keeping.” 


~ The first error was perhaps excuseable, 


under the circumstances; but what 
shall be said of the second? Beside 
which, it is not at all probable, that a 

irl. so strictly devout and pious as the 
Senetkt is described to have been before 
the fatal evening, should have suddenly 
become so lost to all sense of religion 
and of duty, as to force herself unbid- 





* It is remarkable that both the above 
translators have translated Juventas, (@ 
name of Hebe, the Goddess of Youth,) as 
if Horace had written Juventa, the period 
of life preceding manhood. Vet. Schol. oe 
locum. We are not aware of any copies 0 
this ode which authorize such reading. 
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den into the presence of an offended 
Maker, and to seek her last great and 
dread account 


With all her imperfections on her head. 
These, however, are, as we said, the 
imperfections to he expected from a 
young and inexperienced writer; and, 
with Horace, we will add, in conclu- 
sion, that when as he 
Plura nitent in carmine, non ego 
paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 
and recommend these Nuge to the 
patronage of our readers. 
, —- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sR, 
HEN Fee misrepresentations 
of any description, but more par- 
ticularly of an individual nature, are 
laid open to public investigation, it 
then becomes the duty of those better 
acquainted with facts to detect the er- 
rors, by giving an authentic statement 
of what actually existed on the subject 
in question. In the 52d volume of the 
Monthly Magazine for Nov. 182], 
an extract is published from MSS. de- 
nominated ‘Stephensiana ;”’ which ex- 
tract is notoriously incorrect in almost 
every sentence. I allude to the article 
“ Paul Jones,” in which nearly the 
whole detailed communieation evinces 
the total misinformation of the writer. 
It is true, the error may appear a venial 
one, inasmuch as the general outline of 
occurrences, is, in some measure, pre- 
served ; but nothing ought to be con- 
sidered as trifling that affects the cause 
of truth or common justice, where 
either the character or feelings of our 
fellow creatures are obviously im- 
plicated. 
In the first instance, the late Mr. 
Craik’s christian name was not Robert 
but William; in the next, there is no 
such place as Arbigglings in Dumfries- 
shire, orany where else in the south of 
Scotland. Arbigland, the real designa- 
tion of the above gentlemaun’s estate, is 
situated on the coast of Galloway, not 
sixteen miles from Dumfries, and cer- 
fainly in annual amount, more than 
doubles the sum mentioned in the 
Monthly Magazine for November. In- 
stead of dying in 1796, or 7, at the ad- 
vanced age of 90, Mr. Craik’s decease 
happened in 1798, in the 95th year of his 
yet more prolonged existence. Why Mr. 
Stephens should assert that Paul Jones 
was that gentleman’s son by a female 
servant, is impossible now to discover. 
The woman in question was the wife of 





Paul Jones. —Remarks on Gibbon. 
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John Paul, Mr. Craik’s gardener, wy 
remained upwards of forty years j:, hi 
service. The master and these two db 
mestics were both married in the 
week, so far back as the year 1733 and 
the female to whom Mr. Stephens s 
charitably alludes, had three daughters 
and one or two sons before the birth of 
the said Paul Jones actually took place 
It was not late in life when Mr, Craik 
succeeded to his father’s estate of Arbig. 
land, and his having ever been in the 
excise is equally false ; he was, howerer, 
surveyor yeneral of the customs, in 
which the latter mistake has no doubt 
originated. His legitimate son did not 
perish between Arbigland and Carlisle, 
for this conclusive reason, that the last 
mentioned place happens to be situated 
at some distance from the ocean, The 
fatal event occurred between his fa 
ther’s house at Arbigland and Allonby, 
on the opposite shore of Cumberland, 
in 1782; neither was it a cousin, but 
the son of his eldést sister, who suc 
ceeded to the estate. 

Should any further intelligence on 
the existing subject be deemed neces- 
sary, application may be made to the 
writer of the present communication, 
who happening to be the sole surviving 
daughter of the late Mr. Craik, con- 
ceives herself fully as competent a 
Mr. Stephens to answer any questious 
the occasion may henceforth require. 

HELEN CRAIK. 
Fiimby Lodge, near Maryport, 
Cumberland, Nov. 12, 1821. 
—-— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazmnt. 
SIR, i 

R. GIBBON is not only ana 
mirer of tlie enlightened system 
of the Persian Magi, but an mom 
believer in the pure and perfect ob 
of religion and morality, entertaines y 
the Grecian and Roman paieee 
in general. The inference ee 
from this representation 1s too 0 Hn - 
to need either explanation or commen 
“ In their writmgs andconversat'O 
says this historian, (vol. 1, p- nei the 
philosophers of antiquity myrtr ‘her 
independent dignity of reason 5 cade 

resigned their actions to the com Wi 
of law and of custom. V wid bis 
a smile of pity and indulgence, ‘rigently 
ous errors of the vulgar, they ¢ athe 
practised the ceremonies of _— of the 
devoutly frequented the temp rwere 
gods. Reasoners of such —_ belt 
scarcely inclined to wrangle @ e worship 

respective modesof faith, or 0 


hape 
It was indifferent to them what 1 
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the folly of the multitude might chuse 
to assume; and they approached with 
thesame inward contempt and the same 
external reverence, the altars of the 
Libyan, Olympian, or the Capitoline 
Jupiter.” : 

But who are those ancient sages to 
whom this pompous description is ap- 
plicable? Anaxagoras alone, main- 
iained in Greece the sublime doctrine 
of one God; but far from “ resigning 
his actions to the commands of law 
and custom,” he was expelled from 
Athens for non-compliance with the 
established worship. Democritus openly 
taught in that city the doctrine of the 
Atomic philosophy, and his .scholar, 
Protagoras, commenced one of his trea- 
tises in the following manner. * OF the 
Gods { know nothing, neither that they 
are, nor that they are not, for our un- 
derstandings are too much clouded, 
and the life of nan is too short for the 
solution of so difficult a problem.” 
Diayoras was accused of atheism, and 
hanished from Athens for impiety. 
if these were the philosophers to whom 
Mr. G. alludes, as * asserting the dig- 
nity of reason,”? they certainly did not 
atthe same time approach with reve- 
rence the altars of Jupiter. In Rome 
Seneca, as we are told by Tacitus, 
when expiring in the bath, made in- 
deed a libation to Jupiter Liberator. 
hut how will Mr. G. reconcile this to 
“the dignity of reason??? And even 
of the philosophic hero of Gibbon, the 
imperial apostate, that historian says, 
“A devout and sincere attachment to 
the Gods of Athens and Rome, consti- 
tuted the ruling passion of Julian.” 
Vol. 4, p. 63. 

As, however, Mr. Gibbon has pru- 
dently avoided to name those sages for 
whom his panegyric is designed, the 


most unexceptionable test of its trath_ 


or falsehood, will be to examine how far 
the principles of Soerates, confessedly 
the most celebrated of the heathen é/lu- 
munatt for wisdom, and the only philo- 
‘opher of antiquity who died a willing 
inartyr to his creed, will answer to the 
‘andard of perfection thus set up. 

The prosecution of Socrates is upon 
_ ground believed {to have origi- 
uae More in political than religious 
ani oni having by the freedom of his 
mes versions made himself ebnox- 
am 0 the ruling powers. The accu- 
it n preferred by Melitus, was indeed 
haere Political ; _but the success of 
the see mainly depended upou 

allegation of his depreciating the 
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Gods acknowledged by the state, and 
teaching novelties in religion. As So- 
crates refused any kind of concession, 
or apology, by which it is allowed that 
he might easily have saved his life, the 
sincerity of his confession cannot be 
questioned. “ Upon what foundation,” 
said he in his defence, * can it be al- 
leged that I do not acknowledge the 
Gods of the republic, who have been 
often seen to sacrifice at my own house, 
as well as in the temples? Can it be 
doubted whether he uses divination, 
to whom it is imputed as a crime, that 
he believes himself favoured with di- 
vine suggestions ?—Pass on me what 
sentence you please, I can neither re- 
pent or change my conduct.—At my 
age, and with the reputation, true or 
false, which I have acquired, would it 
be consistent in me, after all the les- 
sons I have given on the contempt of 
death, to be afraid of it myself? and to 
belie, in my last action, all the princi- 
ples and sentiments of my past life?” 
Far, however, from being disposed 
to renounce the radical dogmas ‘of the 
yopular creed, he declared “ that he 
ad never sacrificed to, or acknow- 
ledged, or sworn by, or even made 
mention of any other gods than Jupiter, 
Juno, and others, who were received 
by his fellow-citizens. Do not I be- 
lieve,” said he, “ that the sun and 
moon are gods? Do we not suppose 
demons, i. e. ztherial spirits, to be the 
offspring of Gods?*’ He strongly ad- 
vised his friends to seek counsel of the 
gods, according to the antient and es- 
tablished modes, and by the medium 
of the inspired oracles of the country. 
He composed a hymn in the near pros- 
pect of death, to Apollo and Diana. 
His last mysterious direction was to 
sacrifice a cock to Esculapius; and 
though believing in a supreme deity, 
he was far from affirming him to be the 
only god ; or indeed any other than the 
Olympian Jove, the absolute and un- 
disputed sovereign of gods and men. 
Among the numerous disciples of 
Socrates, the most distinguished names 
were those of Plato and Xenophon. Of 
Plato, it is indeed allowed “ that he 
resigned his actions to the commands 
of law and custom.” But as the laws 
and customs of Athens were upon the 
whole extremely tolerant, we have a 
sufficient opportunity of judging how 
far the real sentiments of that great 
genius were consonant to “ the dignity 
of reason,”’ and to what degree he was 


lost and bewildered in the wilds and 
mazes 
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mazes of mysticism. ‘ The Deity,” 
says this philosophical visionary,“ view- 
ing in his own intellect the ideas or 
archetypes of all possible existence, 
formed the beautiful arrangement of 
the universe from that rude indigested 
matter, which existing from all eternity, 
had been for ever animated by an irre- 
gular principle of motion. Considering 
that beings possessed of mental powers 
are far preferable to those destitute of 
such faculties, the Deity infused into 
the corporeal world a rational soul ; 
uniting it with the active but irra- 
tional principle essentially inherent in 
matter. Again contemplating the ideal 
forms in his own mind, he perceived 
there the exemplars of three species of 
beings, which he realized in the mortal 
inhabitants of earth, air, and water. 
The souls of men the Deity formed from 
the rational soul of the world. They 
Sirst existed in the state of demons or 
etherial spirits, &c. &c.”? From this 
slight specimen of the reveries of this 
truly illustrious ancient, which weuld 
nuw rank with those of Belimen and 
Swedenborg, we may form an opinion 
how far Plato was entitled “ to view 
with a smile of pity and indulgence the 
various errors of the vulgar.”’ 

In respect to Xenophon, it may suf- 
fice to 1efer to the very apposite, though 
in another view insidious, observations 
of Mr. Hume in his Essay on Natural 
Religion, (vol. 2, pp. 511, 46.) ** Xeno- 
phon’s conduct,”’ says this acute writer, 
“as related by himself, is an incon- 
testable proof of the general credulity 
of mankind in those ages. That great 
captain and philosopher, the disciple 
of Socrates, and one who has’ delivered 
some of the most refined sentiments, 
with regard to a deity, gave all the 
following marks of vulgar Pagan su- 
perstition: By Socrates’ advice he con- 
sulted the Oracle of Delphi before he 
would engage in the expedition of 
Cyrus. The Greeks suffering from a cold 
north wind, sacrificed to it, and it im- 
mediately abated. He is determined 
by the victims to refuse the sole com- 
mand of the army. He mentions the 
place of Hercules’ descent into hell, 
and says the marks of it are still re- 
maining, &c. &c.’? Hume, however, 
has omitted the most remarkable. and 
indeed astonishing, instance of super- 
stition and absurdity, recorded by 
Xenophon in the same admired work, 
with peculiar feelings of satisfaction 
and complacency. 

At Athens there were two temples 


Deterioration of Paper. 
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dedicated to Jupiter; the one as Bas 

leus, the king, the other as Meilichie 

the preserver. On crossi the Hel 

lespont to Lampsacus with the Temains 

of the Cyreian army, he met, as he in. 

forms us,with an useful friend, Euclides 

a Phliasian priest, deeply skilled iy 

augury, who a of his fortunes, 

was told that he had not even enough of 

money to convey him to Greece, fy. 

clides asked “ whether he had at any 

time sacrificed to the Meilichian Jupi. 

ter?*’ Xenophon acknowledged that 
he had not since he left Athens ; though 
frequently to Basileus. Euclides then 
said, ** the Meilichian Jupiter is an 
obstacle to you,” and counselled him 
to offer an holocaust to that god, asswr. 
ing him that it would be to his advan. 
taye. Ile did so, aud the omens were 
favourable On a subsequent fortunate 
adventure, Xenophon exclaims, * This 
was the success promised at Lampw. 
cus!’ adding, with pious gratitude, 
* that he had now noreason to complain 
of Jupiter Meilichias.” Were then these 
two Jupiters two different deities? aul 
not merely to be worshipped as distinet 
gods, but jealous and envious rivals? 
Assuredly the force of folly could no 
farther go, and we are compelled to ask. 
whether Xenophon is or is not to bein- 
cluded in the number of those enlight- 
ened philosophers “ who viewed witha 
smile of pity the errors of the vulgar, 
while he asserted the independent dignity 
of reason ?”’ If asc — is - = 
of philosophy humbled! if excluded, 
~iie will Mr. G. find —_ 
sages and philosophers? In a worl, 
the high + tirade of Mr. G. — 
he delivers in a tone as decisive au 
arrogant as if it were “ weve 
Quest Law,” is not only unsupport ‘ 
by a shadow of evidence, but contra 
dicted and confuted by every existing 


memorial. a! 
—__P_——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 
SIR . 
EVERAL complaints having bee 
S urged in different journals <5 
the general inferiority of the . 
and printing paper of this “e ct 
manufacture, compared to what ! boa 
say 25 to 30 years back, and as no . : 
petent person has thought ee 
treat upon the subject which, pe solely 
an ingenious manufacturer by ale? 
able to do, I shall endeavour “pli 
leading outlines to acquaint the pm. 
of the source from which the 
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causes our paper (that of printing in 
rticular) to become diminished in 


that essential quality for strength which 
it formerly possessed.* It is astonishing 
after a few years wear, what a shabby, 
disreputable appearance our modern 
publications carry 5 the weakness and 
spongy quality of the paper is such that 
the fastenings of the bookbinders in 
hoards become speedily detached, ow- 
ing to the absolute premature decay in 
this material. The works of Mac- 
kensie, Dr. Moore, and hundreds of 
other cotemporary authors, which are 
oflered to our notice at bookshops, ap- 
year like young men who have abused 
the stamina of their constitutions by 
gaielies and intemperance, whereas our 
prior, old fashioned authors, such as 
Addison, Steele, Young, Ac. appear 
before us in the birth day suit of their 
muses, properly apparelled—that is, in 
cool condition, like the man of mo- 
(erate propensities, who preserves, by 
not tampering with his physical powers, 
the full measure of his bodily strength. 
The primitive, or leading cause, which 
has forced upon this country such an 
inferior mass of paper, both for print- 
ing and writing, may be justly traced 
lo the heavy imposts which government 
has inconsiderately laid upon the ar- 
licle. The duty upon common and 
middling quality printing and writing 
paper bears a proportion (at 3d per 1b.) 
of from 30 to 35 per cent. of the market 
value; this is an entailment of money 
weight upon the same, which the pro- 
fits of the paper maker is unable fairly 
o sustain; hence arises every one of 





*To corroborate my assertion, I have 
book in the black letter, printed in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, entitled “ on 
the Use and Profits of Histories,” the 


paper of which, near 300 years old, is of © 


60 firm a texture, that it rattles almost 
sinilar toa thin vellum. 
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those numerous modern impositions, 
viz. the attempting by ingenious con- 
trivances, a substitution for intrinsie 
reality, and which is running through 
every fibre of manufacturing business 
at the present period. Another -cause 
of the failing off of the good qualities 
in the papers I have before alluded to 
arises from the now general int roduction 
and working up of German and Stalian 
rags in this business, instead of English 
ones, which being altogether coarse 
bad coloured, weak, sea damaged, Se. 
will naturally only produce paper of 
the same defective characters ; to throw 
an inviting face upon such an article 
when manufactured, recourse is had ta 
the deleterious mixture of bleaching 
ashes, whitening by means of retorts, 
leading the engine with plaster of Paris, 
and other joa (o increase its quantity 
of weight, and which occasions the 
cracking in paper so complained of, 
besides another now common compo- 
nent mixture of old and new book- 
binder’s cuttings,” thus tending also 
altogether to increase the reputation of 
paper making in the same manner as 
the striving gentry about Leeds and 
Halifax, &c. add to the wearing good- 
ness of their waistcoat pieces, and 
broad cloth, by working up from the 
London depéts of Rosemary Lane, &c. 
and its precincts, all the second-hand 
blankets, and worn kerseymeres which 
the worthy Londoners are kind enough 
to send the “ honest Yorkshiremen.’+ 
E.S. 

* T just advert to the increased con- 
sumption of cotton rags, which create a 
wiriness in the paper especially discernible 
when recourse is had to scratching out. 

+ Articles of machinery called breakers 
for the purpose of separating the bodies of: 
old woollen, and afterwards retwisting the 
yarns, are now fitting up in most parts of 
this great manufacturing district of Eng- 
land. 
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ODE ON MAN. 
BY THE LATE REV. EDWD. WATERSON, 
Vicar of New Sleaford. 


OND atheist! could a giddy dance 
~ Of atoms, lawless hurl’d, 
roduce so regulai, so fair, 

So harmoniz’d a world ? 


Why do not Arab’s driving sands, 
: Sport of ev’ry storm, 

2 ace here, the child of chance, 
r there a temple form? 


Presumptuous wretch! thyself survey 
That lesser fabric scan 5 

Tell me, from whence th’ immortal dust, 
The god, the reptile man ? 


Where wast thou, when the embryo earth 
From chaos burst its way ; 

When stars exulting sang the morn, 
And hail’d the new-born day ° 


Or tell me, when the vital speck, 
The miniature of man, eal 
Nurs’d in the womb, and fill’d with life, 


To stretch and swell began? ihe 
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What fingers brace the tender nerves? 
The twisting fibres spin ? 

Who clothes in flesh the hard’ning bone, 
And weaves the silken skin ? 


Whence learnt the liver to digest 
The silver floods of chyle? 

And in the jaundic’d gall, confine 
The saffron-colour’d bile? 


Who taught the wand’ring tides of blood 
To leave the vital urn, 

Visit each limb in purple streams, 
And faithfully return ? 


How know the lungs to heave and pant, 
And how the fringed lid 

To guard the fearful eye, or brush 
The sullied ball unbid ? 


How know the nerves their active power, 
The hinged limbs to wield? 

The tongue ten thousand tastes discern— 
Ten thousand accents yield ? 


How delicate the winding ear, 
To image every sound ; 

The eyes, to catch the pleasing view, 
And tell the scenes around. 


Why chanc’d the head and tender heart, 
Life’s more immediate throne, 

Where fatal every touch—to dwell 
Immail’d in solid bone ? 


Who taught the babe new launch’d in life, 
The milky draught t’arrest, 

Or with the eager fingers press 
The nectar-streaming breast ? 


Or who, with love too big for words, 
The mother’s bosom warms, 

Along the rugged paths of life 
To bear it in her arms? 


A Gop! a Gop! Creation shouts, 
A God! each insect cries ; 

He moulded in his palm the earth, 
And hung it on the skies. 


“ Let us make man,” O voice divine, 
** And stamp a God on clay 

To govern nature’s humbler births, 
And bear an earthly sway,” 


He said: with strength and beaut y clad, 
Young healthin ev’ry vein, 

With thought enthron’d upon his brow, 
Walks forth majestic man. 


Around he turns his wond’ring eyes, 
All nature’s works surveys, 

Admires the earth, himself, the skies, 
And tries his tongue in praise. 


“ Ye hills, ye vales, ye meads and woods, 
Bright sun and glittering stream : 

Fair creatures! tell me if you know 
From whence and what I am ? 


“ What Parent Power, all great all rood 
Do these around me ows? etn 
Tell me, fair creatures, tell me how 
T’ adore the vast Unknown : 


“* By whom you cross the flowing field, 
Or through the forest stray : 
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y whom I feel unknown del 
And drink the golden iy? 


“ Gay are the sunny plains—how ¢;; 
Each torrent of the shade, 1 

And something whispers me within 
‘All these for thee were made. ” 


“ What Parent Power, all gr 
Do these around me own? 

Tell me, fair creatures, tell me how 
T’-adore the vast Unknown ; 


“ Who gives the wond’rous ¢ 
sound, 
The wond’rous eye to see : 
Who gives the amazing thought to soar 
The amazing soul to be.” 


—— 
THE CHIME BELLS OF MERIDEN. 
On hearing themat Midnight. 

BY DR. BOOKER, OF COVENTRY.. 

War tuneful sounds are those I hear, 

Warbling so soft, so swect, so clear? 

Tis not the night-bird’s dulcet lay, 

That carols in the merry May ; 

But floating down the lovely glen, 

Tis the sweet bells of Meriden. 


Like spell-bound wight in ai mour'd hall, 
I, listening, heard the waterfall ; 

Aud while the sleeping winds were still 
In yonder wood, on yonder hill, 

The turret clock struck twelve, and then 
Chim’d the sweet bells of Meriden. 


Ye who for pleasure idly roam, 
And wish to find an inn a home, 
When shuts the live-long summer's day, 
Hither repair, and welcom’d, stay 
To hear, in this delightsome glen 
The solt, sweet bells of Meriden. 
Meriden Inn, May 18, 1821. 
~——— 
THE HERO FLOGGED. 
I pass’p the warrior’s dwelling 
I heard a dreadful moan, 
It was a mortal’s yelling— 
It was a soldier’s groan! 


Tied, pinion’d, stripp'd, 

And naked whipp’d, 

Each horrid, agonizing roar 
Was follow’d by a stream of gore. 


The cry of mercy vain, 
Was wafted by the breeze, 
Nor could extremest pain 
The tyrant’s wrath appease - 


Mute, and transfix’d I stood 
Beholding this scene of blood— 
Officers rang’d around, 
Carelessly saw each wound, 
Smiling as ’twere a joke 
After each bloody stroke - 
Nor did they drink the less, 
Nor sad appear at mess- 
Scarlet, feathers, and lace 
Glitter’d around the place. 
Callous are they 
The ball, the play, 


eat, all good, 


Ongue to 
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The wanton’s wiles 
Their time beguiles : 
Link’d with a harlot 
Clothed in scarlet, 
What think they of the poor man’s woe ? 
Do they feel for the poor, 
Or their sufferings deplore, 


' or strive to relieve ?—their care ’tis below. 
It wasa sight of horror which life must re- 


tain, 


Which time to obliterate striveth in vain. 
And when I heard the wretched victim’s 


story, 
| curs’d all tyrants and vain glory. 
The young man I had seen that day 
Degraded to a slave, 
Had foremost fought in blood’s affray, 
Most gallant of the brave ! 


Lur'd by the scarlet coat and gilded glare, 
He left his friends, his lass belov’d—his 
home, 


| Inall the oppressive miseries to share, 


With those who in the field of slaughter 
roam. 


Return’d alas! too late repentant, found 
His aged parents in the narrow grave— 
His disobedience blighted all around ; 
His love distracted, and himself a slave ! 


What wonder, then, that he who bore 


A feeling heart—was stricken to the 


core? 
What wonder, that his wretched soul 


Sought comfort from the life-destroying 
bowl ? 


That he who once, was foremost in the 
rank, 

His hopes all fled, his spirits sank, 

Should be less soldier-like and gay, 

Aud that from muster he had staid away. 


This was his crime—for this a soldier 


; brave, 
Was pinion’d, stripp’d, and whipp’d into a 
slave ! M. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DIMPLE. 


CUPID once toying with his-mother-fair, 
And forming dew-bright rose-wreaths for 
her hair, 
Itchane’d a thorn, as one fell t’wards the 
_ ground, 
ited on her face a grievous wound. 
Jn! now she fills the grove with dire 
_ alarms, 
~ greater when Adonis fled her arms. 
Neuce, dear parent, the dissembler cries, 
t Jove’s dread bolts should threaten 
te from the skies ; 
- toamend you for this unmeant harm, 
— your face shall boast a lovelier 
‘arm. 
rn wibing with a silken tress away 
thee tears that in her blue eyes lay, 
Tile € slyly snatch’d a kiss, and staid 
® beheld her frowns relent, then said, 
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Look in yon pure and favourite fountain’s 
glass, 

Methinks I’ve not impair’d that beauteous 
face. 

He paus’d :—with vain conceit her large 
soft eyes 

Venus casts o’er the brink in mute surprise. 

She smil’d—O see Love’s dimples how they 

; break ! 

Like young twin stars of Heaven upon 

each cheek ! 
ENORT SMITH. 
——¢——— 


LINES. 


Written on a'blank leaf of Chalmers’s Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 


MUCH injured Queen! the hand of TIME 
At length hath rent the veil away 
That hid the face of TRUTH ;—and Crime, 
Pierced by her deeply searching ray, 
Stands forth revealed !—like Him of yore, 
Who touched by the celestial spear 
Of bright ITHURIEL, might no more 
His brooding form of darkness wear, 
But, quickly wrought on by the spell, 
Uprose, confessed, the Prince of Hell !* 
What, though whole ages have gone by 
Since first Hate strove upon thy name 
To breathe the blackest blight of shame, 
Through meny a year with tearful eye 
Did HisToRY mark the wrongs thy fame 
Had suffered from her sons, till growing 
Indignant that the cloud of blame, 
Should mar the beams of brightness 
glowing 
Around sweet Pity’s thoughts of thee ; 
And still with its unceasing gloom 
Work for thee thus—beyond the tomb, 
The martyrdom of memory ! 
She bade Truth’s firmest champion wield 
His pen of adamant, and shield 
Thy all defenceless life of woes 
From the keen malice of thy foes ;— 
And on the heads of those who wrought 
Thy prisonment and death,—and thought 
That their’s should be immortal lies, 
Roll back their own dark calumnies,— 
Stamping the brand of infamy 
Detraction had made red for thee 
On its own brow eternally! o 
—— 
Crookbarrow-hill, near Woreester, the 
largest Barrow in England. 


Grave of the mighty slain! conspicuous 
far ene 
A lasting labor of our Celtic sires, 
When the scythe-car roll’d rapid to the 
war . - . * 
The sylvan record not in vain aspires -—~ 
What, though oblivion veils the chieftain’s 


~ name, 
Deathless his fame ! 


—_——a 





* Vide Milton. 
Nature! 
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Nature! in presence of thy mystic shrine, 
With holy awe is seen the mound— 
Immortal is the bold design ; 
Verdure perennial decks the ground. 
High o’er the laudscape swells the conic 
form, 
The lightning’s blaze derides, and winter’s 
howling storm. 


[Dee | 

Repose is here, eternal as the world 
Nor earthquake’s heaves, » 

_ pow’ring time, 

The antienat labour from its base has hur!’ 

In the slow march of years sti | 
lime. 

While undistinguish’d, ages round it lye 

The giant-grave appears, in early majesty’ 
Nor. 6, 1821. G. H. Touuy, 


OF en o'er. 


li seen gu). 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an actir 
and well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally 
entered ina book the collecting of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, 
and propose to present a selection from them to our readers. As Editor of the Annul 
Obituary, and many other biographical works, he may probably have incorporated 
many of these scraps ; but the yreater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabi- 
net pictures of men and manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany. 


—=__ 


LETTER of LADY DRYDEN, giving 
some Account of the POET. 

RECEIVED the favour of your let- 

ter, and am happy your sentiments 
meet mine so entirely upon the subject 
of our correspondence, and have no 
doubt of much approving the produc- 
tions of your pen Iam glad you are 
so far engaged in literary pursuits: they 
are entertaining, rational, and benefi- 
cial to the public. 

“It will give me great pleasure to be 
able to give any hints which may clear 
up the imperfect knowledge the learned 
have of the parentage of Mr. J. Dry- 
den, my great great uncle. That I 
can easily do, he being the elder bro- 
ther of iny great grandfather; but we 
have not, unfortunately, any letters or 
writings of his here, he not being (as 
is too often the case) upon good terms 
with the then head of the family Sir 
Robert Dryden, but had attached him- 
self to the second brother Mr. Dryden, 
of Chesterton in Huntingdonshire, with 
whom Sir Robert was at variance. This 
I imagine prevented Mr. J. D. from 
coming much here, though he inherited 
from his father a small estate at Blakes- 
ley, a village three miles from hence, 
which we now possess by heirship ; it 
brings in at present, a net rent of £182 
12s. per annum. The grandfather of 
the present tenant was tenant to the 
poet, who he said was always an excel- 
lent landlord, and never raised him a 
shilling in his life, and made heavy 
complaints against my late uncle (of 

whom he also rented several years) for 
increasing his rent. I believe most of 
the circumstances related of him are 
nearly true. Whether his extraordi- 


nary judgment in phisiognomy has been 
mentioned I do not recollect, His sister 
married a Mr. Shaw who had a place 
under government, and was guardian 
te my late uncle—her picture is now 
here. She and her brother John were 
on terms of friendship and often met. 
His wonderful knowledge of the eflect 
of the passions of the mind upon the 
muscles of the face, used sometimes 
to give her great uneasiness. She was 
a very nervous woman, and he being of 
a lively turn, used jestingly to take 
pleasure in alarming her. 

“ The Dryden family is supposed (by 
themselves) to come originally from 
Scotland ; it was settled here (Canon's 
Ashby) before the depopulation of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII. and inha- 
bited this old mansion, which was 0! 
the monastic house, that being re 
chased many years afterwards by h : 
family, and pulled down in my r ' 
uncle’s memory. The first of the ‘ 
mily we know any thing of wasa i, 
Erasmus Dryden, so named from ht 
learned Erasmus with whom he 4 
some connection. He was made 3 
ronet by James I. He had several “7 
His eldest son and successor ag 
John Dryden, who took an aes | 
in the civil wars in the time of¢ rie 
and sat in the Long Parliament. val 
second son of Erasmus went into © 
. 2 : d n settled at 
in the city; the third so a had tv 
Tichmarsh in this county a” in que’ 
sons, Mr. J. Dryden the nee after 
tion, and Mr. Erasmus Dry t rand 
wards Sir Erasmus, my great § in the 
ther. Sir John D. the member Si 
Long Parliament, 


left two sons, « 
Robert and Mr, Dryden of Chese 





~= 











1821. 


to which latter, as J said before, the 


hed himself. Mr. D. of Ches- 
eee aa the poet both died before 
gir Robert. Sir Robert and his bro- 
ther both died unmarried. Sir Robert 
having the estate in his own power left 
it away from the title, to his second 
cousin, Mr. Edward Dryden, (my grand- 
father) son of Mr. Erasmus Dryden, 
the poet’s younger brother, and passed 
by all the elder branches. The title 
went of course to the son of old Sir 
Frasmus’s second son, a person in trade 
in the city; he held itonly three months. 
and died in this neighbourhood leaving 
no children. The title then went to 
the poel’s third son, Erasmus Henry, 
(the two elder being dead, Charles 
drowned near Windsor, aud John, a 


cup-bearer to the Pope, dying at Rome.) . 


Sir Erasmus Henry, the poet’s third 
son, held the title only two months, 
and died and was interred here. as ap- 

ars by the register. The elder 
Cichie of the family being all ex- 
tinct, the title came to the poet’s 
younger brother, the last Sir Erasmus, 
my great grandfather; his eldest and 
only son Edward holding the estate 
we i Sir Robert's will, the estate and 
litle were again united in my late uncle, 
who was Mr. Edward Dryden, my 
grandfather's eldest son. It was the 
custom in those days when specie was 
scarce, to portion off the youngest 
branches of a family with small parcels 
ofland,which was the reason of the poet’s 
having the farm we now possess of his, 
old Sir Erasmus’s leaving farms to each 
of his younger sons, which are all now 
added to the family estate. The poet 
was supposed to be a catholic; his se- 
cond son was cup-bearer to the pope; 
it isa rule that those who have that he. 
nour, must have had their families 


gentlemen for a certain number of years:- 


the poet therefore drew up his genealo- 
gy with his own hands, and it is now 
at Rome, and the only authentic one to 
be met with of the Dryden family.” 
“ ELIZABETH DRYDEN.” 
The late Mr. H. S. WOODFALL. 

I was pleased to find him a man of 
tbilities and merit, occasionally relat- 
ing with picssnatty, the persecutions 
a which he had been assailed, for 
vt soy he had taken in publishing the 
etters of Junius. Too much cannot 
— In praise of those’ well written 
times as containing the politics of the 
“ane affording valuable materials 
of 2 for the historian, but the man 

¢, and the philosopher. 

“ONTHLY MAG. No, 361. 
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Mr. W. told me, March 10th, 180 
that he knew Dr. Wolcott welt, having 
often met him behind the scenes. « ] 
was brought up in some measure be- 
hind the scenes,” said he to me, “as my 
father was printer to Covent Garden 
house, and I used to be always there, 
and indeed at both of the theatres,” 
Mr. Wood was then the treasurer. The 
actors were not so well paid then as 
now, and they used to say to one ano- 
ther, on a Saturday night, when the 
piece was concluded, “ Have you seen 
the treasury ?°’ “ Yes, but there is no 
coal there,’ “I will burn wood then.” 


The following Card was left at the 
QUEEN’S HOUSE, during the KING’S 
illness, in March, 1801. 

*“* Captain Blake, of the Grenadiers, 

George Ist.) was in the regiment of 
lonel wee at the battle of Pres- 

ton Pans, in the year 1745. He was 

left among the dead in the field of ac- 
tion, with no less than eleven wounds, 
one so capital as to carry away three 
inches of his skull. Has been preserved 

56 years to relate the event, and ena- 

bled by gracious protection, to make 

his personal enquiry after his Majesty.” 


LOBSTERS. 

These unfortunate and ill-used crea- 
tures, are caught in baskets on the 
coast of Scotland and even of Norway, 
and being carried into the Thames, are 
placed in large boxes, called lobster 
chests.with different widths between the 
joints, to allow the water to flow freely 
through and through, &c. These are 
sunk ata place on the Essex coast, about 
ten miles below Gravesend, where the 
water is salt. Thence they are draught- 
ed as occasion requires, and brought to 
Billingsgate, to supply the London 
market. 


Lord GRENVILLE’S LETTER, relative 
to the TREATY of PILNITZ. 
April 25, 1802. 

Lord Grenville has received Mr. Ste- 
phens’s letter. Not having the honour 
of his acquaintance, Lord G. does not 
think himself at liberty to enter into 
any correspondence with him reper 
the political transactions of Europe, 
during the time in which Lord G. filled 
an official situation. It would indeed 
in the present instance be not only im- 
proper, but perfectly superfluous, be- 
cause the slightest attention to facts and 
documents long since made public, 
must shew that the story of a compact 
of partition at Pavia, Pilnitz, orMantua, 
is a gross and very clumsy fabrication. 
3H FIFTEEN 
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FIFTEEN Celebrated MEN and WOMEN 

whom I have personally known. 

1, James, Earl of Fife. 

2. Rev. Dr. Geddes, L.L.D. Trans- 
lator of the Bible. 

3. Sir James Mackintosh, Recorder 
of Bombay. 

4. George Anderson, writer on 
coins. 

5. John Horne Tooke, esq. 

6. Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 

7. Thomas Paine. 

8. Sir Philip Francis, K.B. 

9. Sir John Macpherson, bart. 

10. Duke of Roxburghe. 

11. Rt. Hon. John Philpot Curran. 

12. John Nicholl, Ex-M.P. for Tre- 
gony. 

13. Earl of Buchan. 

14. Mrs. Wolstonecraft. 

15. Mrs Thicknesse. 


MR. MORTIMER 

Told me one day, after dinner, at 
Mr. Brand Hollis’s, that he had been 
removed from his office of consul, at 
Ostend, in consequence of some civili- 
ties which he had paid to Mr. and Miss 
Wilkes, while wind bound at that 
port. 

The WITTINAGEMOT of the CHAPTER. 


From 1797 to 1805, I was accus- 
tomed to use the Chapter Coffee-house, 
where I always met with intelligent 
company, and enjoyed an _ interest- 
ing conversation. The box in the 
NE. corner used to be called the Wit- 
tinagemot. Early in the morning it 
was occupied by neighbours, who were 
designated the Wet Paper Club, as it 
was their practice to open the papers 
as brought in by the newsmen, and 
read them before they were dried by 
the waiter. A dry paper they viewed 
as a stale commodity. 

In the afternoon another party en- 
joyed the wet evening papers, and it 
was these whom 1 met. 

Dr. BUCHAN, author of the Domestic 
Medicine, generally held a seat in this 
box, and though he wasa tory, he heard 
the freest discussions with good hu 
pg ane qumenealy acted as a mode- 
rator. His fine siognomy and hi: 
white hairs qualified | him for this ation. 
But the fixture in the box was a Mr, 
HAMMOND, a Coventry manufacturer, 
who, evening after evening, for nearly 
45 years, was always to . found in 
his place, and during the entire period 
was much distinguished for his severe 
and often able strictures on the events 
of the day. He had thus debated 
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mts 
on the side of libert a 


through the days of Wilk 
American war, and of the F 
and bein 


constantly in opposition, His aha 
arguing was Socratic, and he generally 


applied to his adversary the reductig qi 
thsurdam, often creating bursts 5! 
laughter. ' 

The registrar, or chronicle of the box 
was a Mr. MURRAY, an episcoy| 
Scotch clergyman, who generally satin 
one place from nine in the morning {il] 
nine at night, and was famous for hay. 
ing read, at least onve through, every 
morning and evening paper publishel 
in London during the last thirty years, 
His memory being good, he was appeal. 
ed to whenever any point of fact within 
the memory of man happened tole 
disputed. It was often remarked, how. 
ever, that such incessant daily reading 
did not tend to clear his views. 

Among those from whom I constantly 
profited, was Dr. BERDMORE, Mw. 
ter of the Charter House; Waker, 
the rhetorician ; and Dr. Towers, the 
political and historical writer. Dr. B. 
abounded in anecdote; Walker, to the 
finest enunciation, united the most in- 
telligent head I ever met with; and 
Towers, over his half-pint of Lisbon, 
was sarcastic and lively, though never 
deep. 

» our constant visitors was the 
celebrated Dr. GrORGH FORDYCS, 
who, having much fashionable practice, 
brought news which had not generally 
transpired. He had not the apres 
ance of a man of genius, nor did he de- 
bate, but he possessed sound informs 
tion on all subjects. He came to the 
Chapter after his wine, and staid 
an hour, or while he sipped a ag 
brandy and water. It was then bis 
habit to take another glass at the Lov 
don, and a third at the Oxford, before 
he went to his house in Essex-street. 

Dr. GOWER, o. anne aah ve 

hysician of the Middlesex, was anos" 
preity constant visitor, and added = 
to our stock of information. It : 
gratifying to hear such men as F an 
Gower, and Buchan, in familiar a 
On subjects of medicing Oe Z 

ed, and when suc ‘ 

hey generally laughed at one another 
opinions, 
ch 


as aqua vite ; and, to the 

house, better punch is not om 
London. If any one ag oo ex 
being indisposed, the elder Buchi for 
claimed, “ Now, let me presc® 
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vou without & fee. Here—John, or 
isaac, bring @ glass of punch for Mr. 
~_. unless he like brandy and water 
better. Take that, Sir, and IV’ll war- 
rant you'll soon be well—you’re a pe 
too low—you want a little stimulus, 
and if one glass won't do, call for a 
second.” ‘ 

There was a growling man, of the 
name of DoBsON, who, when hisasthma 
permitted, vented his spleen upon both 
sides; and a lover of absurd paradoxes, 
ofthe name of HERON, author of some 
works of merit, but so devoid of prin- 
ciple that, deserted by all, he would 
have died from want if Dr. Garthshore 
had not placed him as a patient in the 
empty Fever Institution. 

Robinson, the King of the Booksel- 
lers, was frequently of the party, as 
well as his brother John, a man of some 
talent; and JOSEPH JOHNSON, the 
friend of Priestley, and Paine, and 
Cowper, and Fuzeli, PHILLIPS, then 
commencing his Magazine, was also on 
akeen look out for recruits, with his 
waistcoat-pocket full of guineas, to slip 
his enlisting money into their hands.* 

ALEXANDER CHALMERS, the work- 
man of the Robinsons, and through 
their introduction editor of many large 
books, also enlivened the box ‘oy 
many sallies of wit and humour, and in 
anecdotes, of which he had a plentiful 
store at command. He always took 
much pains to be distinguished from 
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* The proprietor of this Miscellany, at 
the period of its commencement in the win- 
ter of 1795-6, lodged and boarded at the 
Chapter, and not only knew the characters 
referred to by Mr. S., but many others 
equally original, from the voracious glutton 
iu politics, who waited for the wet papers 
inthe morning twilight, to the comfortless 


bachelor, who sat till the fire was raked out. 


at half-past twelve at night, all of whom 
took their successive stations, like figures 
inamagic lantern. In regard to the en- 
listing money to which Mr. S. alludes, it 
may be proper to state, that so many trum- 
pery periodical works, then, as now, were 
en obtruded on the public, that it 
po difficult to impress on men of talents, 
© possibility of establishing a work of 
permanent character like the Monthly Ma- 
dine and to secure reluctant aid, the 
band erste, in. a parting shake by the 
we elt five guineas-in the palm of his 
red assistant. So tangible an ar- 
at pd every case allayed scruples, 
mine fe ed, among other circumstances, to 
lebeit is Miscellany to that pinnacle of ce- 
Y Which it has ever since maintained. 
EDITOR. 


his name-sake rng who, he used to 
Say, carried “the leaden mace,” and 
was much provoked whenever he hap- 
pened to be taken for his name-sake. 

CAHUSAC, a teacher of the classics : 
M‘LEop, a writer in the papers; the 
two PARRYs of the Courier, then the 
organ of jacobinism ; and Capt. SKIN- 
NER, a man of elegant manners, who 
personated our nation in the procession 
of Anacharis Clootz, at Paris, in 1793, 
were also in constant attendance. 

One BAKER, once a Spitalfields ma- 
nufacturer, a great talker, and not less 
remarkable as an eater, was constant ; 
but having shot himself at his lodgings 
in Kirby-street, it was discovered that 
for some years he had had no other 
meal per day besides the supper 
which he took at the Chapter, where 
there being a choice of viands at the 
fixed price ef one shilling, this, with a 
pint of porter, constituted his subsist- 
ence, till his last resources failing, he 
put an end to himself. 

LOWNDES, the celebrated electrician, 
was another of our set, and a facetious 
man. BUCHAN, jun. a graduated son 
of the Doctor, generally came with 
Lowndes, and though somewhat dogm:- 
tical. yet he added,to the variety and good 
intelligence of our discussions, which, 
from the mixture of company, was as va- 
rious as the contents of the newspapers. 

Dr. Bussy, the musician, and a very 
ingenious man, often obtained a hear- 
ing, and was earnest in disputing with 
the tories. And MACFARLANE, the au- 
thor of the History of George the Third, 
was always admired for the soundness 
of his views ; but this worthy man was 
killed by the pole of a coach, during a 
procession of Sir F. Burdett, from 
Brentford. 

KELLY, an Irish schoolmaster and 
gentlemanly man,kept up warm debates 

y his equivocating politics, and was 
often roughly handled by Hammond 
and others, though he bore his defeats 
with constant good humour. 

There was a young man of the name 
of WILSON, who acquired the name of 
Long-bow Wilson, from the number of 
extraordinary secrets of the haut ton 
which he used to retail by the hour. 
He was a good-tempered, and certainly 
very amusing person, who seemed likely 
to be an acquisition among the Witten- 
agemot, but having run up a score of 
thirty or forty pounds, he suddenly ab- 
sented himself. Miss Brun, the keeper 
of the house, begged of me, if I met 


with him, to tell him that she would 
give 
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give him a receipt for the past, and fur- 
ther credit to any amount, if he would 
only return to the house; “ for,”’ said 
she, * if he never paid us, he was one of 
the best customers we ever had, contriv- 
ing, by his stories and conversation, to 
a couple of boxes crowded the 
whole night, by which we made more 
punch, and morebrandy and water, than 
from any other single cause whatever.” 
I, however, never saw Wilson again, 
and suppose he is dead or gone abroad. 

JACOB, afterwards an alderman and 
M.P., was a frequent visitor, and then 
as remarkable for his heretical, as he 
was subsequently for his orthodox, opi- 
nions. 

WAITHMAYN, the active and eloquent 
Common Councilman, often mixed 
with us, and was always clear-headed 
and agreeable. One JAMES, who had 
made a large fortune by vending tea, 
contributed many good anecdotes of the 
age of Wilkes. 

Several stock-brokers visited us, and 
among others of that description, was 
Mr. BLAKE, the. banker. of Lombard- 
street,a remarkably intelligent old gen- 
tleman ; and there was a Mr. PATTER- 
sen, a North Briton, a long-headed 
speculator, who had the reputation of 
being a skilful mathematician. 

Some young men of talent came among 
us from time to time, as LOVETT,a 
militia-oficer ; HENNELL, a coal-mer- 
chant, and some others, whose names I 
forget, and these seemed likely to keep 
up the party; but all things have an 
end—Dr. Buchan died, some youn 
sparks affronted our Nestor, Ham iM 
on which he absented himself, after 
nearly fifty years attendance, and the 
noisy box of the Wittinagemot has for 
some years been remarkable for its si- 
lence and dulness. The two or three 
last times I was at the Chapter, I heard 
no voice above a whisper, aud I almost 
shed a tear on thinking of men, ha- 
bits, and times gone by for ever. 

FRENCH EMIGRANTS. 

France was originally enslaved by 
the passive obedient doctrines of the 
oereys aided by the ever obedient 
swords of a mercenary soldiery. No 
wonder, therefore, when virtue, under 
the pristine regimen, had been convert- 

into — and “+h ua into force, that 
on a revolution taking place u 
violence should play the part B x aevrs 
Justice, and that the priests and war- 
riors should either perish with the mo- 
narchy, or he driven to mendicate for 
a» Seenice, in foreign countries, in a 

sis of general subversion, 
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A REPUBLICAN ANSWER 

In the virtuous and heroic per; 
the Helvetic republic, the am 
of Zurich and Berne, Visiting ihe 
French plenipotentiary, who Wished 
to deliver up the citizens of Geneva to 
the vengeance of a domineering senatp 
his Excellency, the Chevalier de By, 
teville, exclaimed with some warmth: 
Sgavez vous, Messieurs, que je suis 
Representant du roi, mon maitre? })y 
you know, gentlemen, that } am the 
representative of the king, my master? 
With a vigour and energy worthy of 4 
people in whom the flame of public 
spirit was not extinguished, one of the 
republicans made answer : Sgavez vo, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, que nous somnes 
les representans de nos egaur? Do yuu 
know, sir, that we are the representa. 
tives of our equals ? 

In this answer we see a woble and 
animating proof of a republican spirit, 
The views and interests of arbitrary 
power are partial and separate ; a free 
state finds strength in united hearts 
and counsels. 

REFORMERS. 

It isan undertaking of some delicacy 
to examine into the cause of public 
disorders. If a man happens not to 
succeed in such an inquiry, he will be 
thought weak and visionary: if he 
detects the true grievance, there is 
danger that he may come near to per- 
sons of weight and consequence, who 
will rather be exasperated at the dis- 
covery of their errors, than thankful 
for the occasion of correcting them. 
LETTER wrote by COUNT O°ROURKE (0 

LORD GEORGE GORDON, Nov. +, 

1784. 

ny LORD.—I shall be glad to know 
what motives or what interest you ca 
have in being so vehement agains! the 
antient catholic religion: has your 
lordship forgot that you are sprung 
from ancestors who looked on that of 
of thinking to be right, and or r 
this moment your aunt pare 7 
religion with all its original aes 
that which was your family reg) . 
should not be so reviled by y%%, ~ 
ally when so late as in the time of you 
grandfather. Give me leave to “a 
what religion you profess which < ‘ 
mends persecution? Surely 4 
protestant. I acknowledge . " 
and all my forefathers yoo is 
catholics; my family can boas well 
tiquity before that of the Gorda ia 
known to the British court, well t 
to all the courts in Europe. 


of 
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resent the chief of that family, and, 


observed, profess the same 
< ag they did; but I am not 
re rsecution. Men of both religions 
have of late got a more liberal way of 
thinking; toleration has diffused it- 
gelfover the world, and shewed men 
the folly of falling out about religion, 
and thatit is not any particular mode 
of worship that will open the road to 
heaven. What became of your lord- 
ship that you did not share or partake 
of that blessing? Did you envelope 
vourself in so great a degree of enthu- 
sjasm as to prevent its approaching you ? 
In former times, no wars, no disaffec- 
tion to government, in short, no plot, 
though ever so wicked, but had as its 
covering religion: the interest of the 
established church, has been, and you 
intend shall again be, your foundation 
for tumults, riots, murders, conflagra- 
tions, &c. &c., similar to those in 1780: 
take care, my lord: hearken to my ad- 
vice; desist from your present conduct ; 
letevery man go to heaven his own 
way. His majesty has not more loyal 
or better subjects in his dominions 
than the catholics; they have commit- 
ted no outrage, they have not disturbed 
the public peace, nor attempted to dis- 
tress the government of this country 
when at war with many great powers. 
Forget that odious mss papist, which 
you so frequently make use of when 
speaking of the Roman catholics ; but 
thould it endeavour to force up, take 
a glass of warm water to wash it down 
again. I had the honour of being a cap- 
tainin a Scotch regiment in the Freuch 
service, in 1758. In it were men of dif- 
ferent religions, yet we lived like 
riends and brothers, not suffering the 
difference of religion to create feuds or 
dissensions among us. Lord Lewis 


Drummond commanded: it. It would 


have been fortunate for you had your 
tdship passed a few years in it, as it 
might have given you a more liberal 
way of thinking, and saved you a vast 
deal of trouble: it is not too late to 
mend, and when your lordship pleases 
to call on me, I will be happy to enlarge 
on the subject with you, and if you are 
not predetermined, I may be able to 
Convince you that you are wrong. 


, bs, 8.1 should be glad to know who this 
7 wa of the Irish brigade is, whose name 
rf ue Pompously set forth in your letter 
r. Pitt. If he has quitted that brave 
Corps with the approbation of his comman- 
a =o and with the character of a man of 
) and is so in reality, Iam sure you 
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can have no influence over him to makehim 
join im your present schemes. I must also 
remark, that when speaking of the empe- 
ror, you should observe that respect due to 
so great a public, and so illustrious a pri- 
vate, character. 

LORD HOWE. 

When the late Lord Howe was a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant, not remarkable for 
courage or presence of miud in dangers 
(common fame had brought some im- 
putation on his character) -ran to the 
great cabin, and informed his comman- 
der that the ship was on fire near the 
gun-room. Soon after this, he returned, 
exclaiming, “ You need not be afraid, 
as the fire is extinguished.”’ “ Afraid!” 
replied Capt. H. a little nettled: “ How 
does a man feel, sir, when he is afraid ? 
I need not ask how he looks.” 

MR. TOOKE, SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, 
AND LORD CAMELFORD. 

It was by means of Sir F. that Mr. 
H. Tooke was returned : he introduced 
Lord Camelford to him; but Mr. H. 
‘Tooke was cautious of embarking with 
him on account of his character, as he 
was afraid that he would be his friend 
one week, and quarrel with him the 
next. To prove him, he sat in his 
company during two days, and in the 
course of that period saw the noble lord 
both drunk and sober. He was good- 
natured at both times—and when in 
liquor particularly so. Mr. T. intro- 
duced him to Lord Thurlow, Lord and 
Lady Oxford, &c., but he did not ap- 
pear particularly fond of this company, 
und.sat still without saying or doing 
any thing. Mr. T. recorded one noble 
instance of his generosity: he said that 
on hearing that a young man, a watch 
chaser, had been imprisoned several 
years, on a vague suspicion, during the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act, he 
sent for him and became security to 
the amount of £500, with a view of 
replacing him in his business, which 
was thus happily effected. Mr. T. ad- 
ded, that he was uever quarrelsome, 
except when he imagined his honour 
called in question, “ im there was a 
settled design to insult him 

The pa a of the “ Winged Words,” 
having at length consented to be re- 
turned for Old Sarum, the noble lord 
begged he would go down and shew 
himself to the electors ; but he replied, 
“that he would sooner be without a 
seat.” On this he was returned with- 
out any difficulty, and the noble lord 
taking him in his carriage to the Petty 
Bag Office, Chancery-lane, presented 


him 
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him with a writ, paying all fee. &c. so 
that Mr. Tooke observed, “ he had only 
two or three guineas to pay on his en- 
tering the House of Commons.”’ 

Lord C., at one period, lamented that 
his education had been greatly neglect- 
ed: he added at the same time, * he 
regretted exceedingly, that he had run 
away from the Charter House.” On 
this, Sir Francis with a deep sigh, ob- 
serve, “that he had also to lament 
that he had run away from Westmin- 
ster.”?” Mr.Horne Tooke, consoled them 
both, by observing, “ that he had run 
away from Eto#!”’ 

(Told me by Mr. Tooke, while at 
dinner in my own house at Chelsea, 
with Sir James Innes, &c. June 10, 
1807.) 

SONG by J. H. TOOKE. 
Oh, my Crowny’s quite up side downy, 
Oh, you've brought me to a fine pass ; 
Corsica’s master’s full of disasters ; 
You shall receive due returns by the mass. 
Instead of a peerage, you shall have jeer- 
age 

And Pi ribbon, the ears of an ass ; 

What! the ears of an ass ? 

Yes—for Harry Dundass, 

And the horns of an ox 

On his forehead of brass. 


Oh, all’s Ruin, no peace is brewing ; 


Oh, you promised me I should be quit 


Novelties of Foreiyn Literature. 


[Dee, 


Negociations, cant, and vexations 
’ 


Malmesbury,Hawkesbury. a . 
For this delusion, shame fad cera 
Hypocrite, nought but the gallows is fj 
What! the gallows for Pitt? 
Yes—there is nothing so ft 
For that insolent, fa 
Hypocritical Pitt. 


Oh, my Army, how you alarm me, 

Keep them so close, they mayn't hear peo. 

ple cough, 

If they love freedom, we shall not need em 

Eastward, and westward, and south pad 

them off ; 

Good Master Windham, rarely has thinn’d 

"em ; : 

This he facetiously terms killing off; 
Will he say killing off ? 
Yes—with jeeriug and scoff, 

Till the turn-about reptile, 
Himself, is turu’d off. 


Oh, my Treasure, gone beyond measure, 
Oh, all’s lost in this cursed fray ; 
Hanover, Brunswick, nay all are turd 
sick, 
Saxony, Prussia, Sardinia, 
Hesse, Spain, and Holland, Germany, all 
Land, 
Loyalist, royalist, and Corsica ; 
What ! all gone away ? 
Yes—for ever, and aye, 
And they laugh at the dupe, 
Whilst they pocket his pay. 


> 





NOVELTIES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 

\ WORK has just been published in 
f Paris, by Santini, Napoleon’s faithful 
valet, under the title of “ Chagrins Domes- 
tiques de Napoléon Bonaparte a I'Isle 
Sainte Héléne ; précédé de Faits Histori- 
ques de la plus haute importance ; le 
tout de la main de Napoleon, ou écrit 
sous sa dictée, &c,” 

The following is extracted from an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to the work : 

The pieces of which this work is 
composed, were brought from St. Helena 
to England, by the ship Heron. The 
person who was in possession of them 
transmitted them to France in the month 
of July. Powerful considerations make it 
imperative on us not to enter into any de- 
tail on the manner by which these pieces 
have become private property. As to their 
authenticity, it is more than sufficiently 
proved by the important secrets which the 
work contains, and which are now brought 
to light for the first time. 

A double motive has determined us in 
the publication of this work. i 

ist. A report was prevalent in Lon- 
don, that the British government secured 
the inspection of all the manuscripts left 


by Bonaparte, without regard even for 
those with whom they were deposited. It 
was even said that Sir Hudson Loweprov'- 
sionally seized upon all the papers of “4 
late prisoner. If this fact is certain, ts 
work will only possess the greater merit. 
2d. We have thought that every thing 
which relates to that extraordinary m4 
ought to be handed down to posterity. “, 
We now hasten to lay the most valua 
extracts before our readers : | 
HISTORICAL PARTICULARS, come 
ing with the SIEGE Sars) Oe 
tirely from the hand-writing of 
LEON. 
At the siege of Toulon, i 
perceive that every thing whie yi “i 
part of the revolution had not 


at this epoch to cali them 8) Wo 
pity, I say, to see members of 

coming to distribute paver! ‘a mk 
whose sole profession Oe el sent 10 
ing them. The represental! 


loss 0 
the armies cost France the 200,000 
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200,000 men, and some heads of great 
wr heed myself from the inspection 
of Barras aud Fréron in rather a sum- 
mary inanner. The reduction of the 
forts of Lamalgue and Malboquet proves 
that I did well to send the representa- 
tives to their places: nevertheless, 
acting thus, I risked my future pros- 
vets; there was good fortune, but 
not prudence attendiug this transac- 
a iad an affection for Paoli, because 
in the effervescence of the love which 
| bore for my country, I believed him 
to be the hero of Corsica. I soon saw, 
however, that he wished to act in a 
suse contrary to the interests of the 
French revolution. I at first wished 
him no harm, in the hope that he 
meant to profit by the opportunity, and 
labour fur the independence of our 
country. 

I corresponded with Messrs. Bow 
and Cameron, whom I had known dur- 
ing their residence at Ajaccio. These 
two Englishmen were then in London, 
and in a situation to give me intelli- 
gence from good squrces. I leave it to 

imagined what was my astonishment 
on learning that Paoli had betrayed his 
compatriots. These gentlemen had 
joined to their letter authentic docu- 
ments, which established under what 
pretence, and how it was agreed upon, 
to deliver up the Isle of Corsica 
to England. In the account which 
Paoli had rendered of the spirit of the 
inhabitants of the Isle, he had not 
spared me, We may well presume 
that in giving up the Isle to the 
English, he had not forgotten himself; 
in fact, he was to have been the governor 
and viceroy. 

The Corsicans and the English, al- 


would not have been long ere they had 
been at variance. The English, too 
absolute in their protections, would 
lave treated Corsica less as an united 
‘ountry than as a conquered province. 
} heEnglish believe themselves superior 
‘0 all other people, and the Corsicans 
a not backwa in arrogating to them- 
ves peculiar privileges. From the 
mea of these two characters would 
by panied the slavery of my country, 
. this was what I wished to prevent. 
Y sole means of resistance were in 


the elements of the revolution, and 


these J Ja : 
wand gh ayy of. I speedily for- 


| the Convention the docu- 
ments estab] ishing the treason of Paoli; 


— equally passionate for liberty, - 
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I caused myself to be named Lieut. 
Colonel of the National Guard; aan 
rounded myself with all those the most 
devoted to France and the revolution, 
All Corsica was informed that Paoli 
wished to deliver it up to England ; 
he denied the fact, and lost me in the 
esteem of my compatriots ; myself and 
family were exiled: but Corsica was 
warned ; I had signalised its danger ; 
and Paoli no longer dared to put his 
projects into execution, 

There are a thousand good actions 
which men condemn for want of fore- 
seeing the results; my eonduct in Cor- 
sica is of the number; they blamed it ; 
they even made it criminal; and yet it 
is one of my titles of glory; I pre- 
served Corsica to France, and I have 
spared the Corsicans all the humilia- 
tions which England showered down 
upon Scotland and Ireland. History 
will lay hold of this trait, and will 
render me justice. 

A great ambition is the mark of a 
great character, He who is endowed 
with it _ either perform very good, 
or very bad actions; it is according as 
he is actuated by more or less honour. 
The revolution has presented thirty 
kinds of ambitious characters. Some 
were ignoble and blood-thirsty, others 
estimable and worthy of the high rank 
which they have taken in society. 
Talleyrand and Cambacérés, ‘are to 
Lebon and Chaumette, what the eagles 
are to the owls. 

Men of consummate stupidity and 
a very small number of sages, rich 
enough to have no occasion to expose 
themselves, were the sole individuals 
for whom it was possible not to be am- 
bitious amidst the chances presented 
by the revolution. The rest of the 
French necessarily formed projects and 
anticipated great hopes. I was of this 
number, and it was impossible to be 
otherwise. However this mr be, I 
knew not how to push myself forward 
in the career; all the avenues at that 
period appeared to me polluted. The 
chiefs of the army were then without 
influence; I thought of turning my 
views another way. I had connection 
with Robespierre, and some others of 
his stamp, but I made but little progress 
around them; I was not their man. 
This connection, which lasted only a 
moment, caused my dismissal on the 
9th Thermidor. It was an injustice, 
but it was the epoch of injustice, and 
it was necessary to subinit. 


The government being changed, it 
became 
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became less murderous, but nearly as 
despicable, and equally as unjust: the 
tevolt of the Sections was soon the 
roof of it. Danican commanded them; 
Dut he was not the man that was requi- 
site for citizens, who were not to be 
feared, and never will be, so long as 
there are troops of the line to oppose 
them. In this truth consists the 
strength of kings. 

Barras confided to me the defence 
of the Convention. In that defence I 
had either my head to lose, or my for- 
tune to make. ‘I made my fortune and 

reserved my head. Ignorance and 

d faith have judged the 13th Bru- 
maire; the following is the truth di- 
vested of artifice: 

I had to defend the Convention; 
the spirit of the Sections armed against 
it was faltering and irresolute. The 
slightest success might render them 
courage and energy. To alarm them 
at first sight was to gain the day; I 
threw terror on the steps of St. Roch, 
and all was dispersed. This movement 
was dictated by humanity and a sense 
of duty. If I had left the Sections to 
hem themselves in the cul-de-sac Dau- 
phin, I should have been constrained 
to pour in grape-shot among them, or 
leave them forcibly to carry away the 
members of the Convention. As Gene- 
ral I performed my duty ; as a French- 
man, I spared my fellow citizens. 

Some days afterwards, I married 
Madame de Beauharnois. This mar- 
riage soon obtained for me the chief 
command of the ariny of Italy. 

Antiquity has, perhaps, nothing to be 
compared with the warlike feats of that 
memorable campaign. The courage 
and intrepidity of the French soldiers 
were carried to the highest degree to 
which human courage and intre idity 
can go. I knew the French to be brave, 
but I did not imagine they were so 
eminently intrepid. Their history, 
although full of high deeds, had shown 
nothing to me in comparison with the 
passing the bridges of Lodi and of Ar- 
cola. TI confess even that similar pas- 
ee ought very rarely to be attempted. 
There was more than boldness, there 
was rashness in the attempt. Had 
success not crowned the effort, it would 
have been inexcuseable. 

From this eminent intrepidity, re- 
cognised in the French soldier, may be 
dated the inconceivable boldness of m 
other exploits. It was proved to me 
that I might undertake every thing 
with such men. This conviction, | 





tially within the prevince 


[Dee, | 
confess, enlarged m : 
character. 4 Y desires ang ay 
The victories of Arcy ; 
delivered to me 20,000 Polit en 
who served in the Austrian army, | 
ave a proof of my knowledge of th 
1uman character, by Suspecting then 
capable of serving me, | enrolled 
them under my banners, and it wa 
one of the best calculations I ever maje: 
the services which they havesince rey, 
dered me are the immortal proof of it, 
It was not precisely on the victories 
of Arcola and Lodi that must 
dated the intimate conviction which | 
had, of being one day able to becone 
the arbiter of the destinies of France, 
I was yet no more than a soldier: 
and at this epoch a soldier who hat 
only his sword for a weapon, weighed 
but very little in the balance of the 
Directors, veterans of the revolution, 
destroyed in their attempts to crush 
whoever gave the least umbrage to their 
ambition. I alone felt at that time 
that it was necessary above all, to 
create protectors and friends in my 
favour, whose united assistance might 
overawe the hatred and jealousy of the 
Directory. It was then that a part of 
the contributions levied on Italy, be. 
came of-great assistance to me. With 
that I purchased creatures in all classes, 
and was soon in a state which enabled 
me no longer to crawl along step by 
step by the orders of the Directory. 
They began to perceive the little value 
I put upon the plans of campaigns whieh 
they traced out for me. It is true that 
this inclination of deviating from the 
orders emanating from the Direetorial 
cabinet served marvellously the mte 
rests of France. In the number . 
those instructions given to carry o\ “ 
campaign, there were many came 
which were sure guarantees of a deieal; 
the cabinet of Vienna could not vo 
done more for its interest. The A 
Sieyes has since assured me that a - 
of those instructions were given od ; 
ensure my defeat, _— eng 
term to my growing influence. ; 
The Dincetors alarmed by the rapid 
flight which I took, thought it ye “3 
time to occupy themselves t ownfall 
possible in preparing my duet in 
Many circumstances of my pera for 
Italy seemed to furnish the ma 
this purpose. 
[ owe it to my own : 
that of my Son, to euter here! 
itetails ;. these details are 


to 
honour and 
nto some 
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They are facts which ignorance and 
bad faith have taken pleasure to muti- 
late. To restore them impartially as 
they happened, is to labour for the in- 
terests of all. ; 

To estimate a public character by 
the scale of the private individual is 
the great secret of forming false judg- 
ments; and this is what our age has 
the most need to defend itself against. 

The executions ordained at Pavia, 
Leghorn, Arquata and in the Marches 
have been charged to me as crimes. 
These executions were imperatively 
commanded by circumstances and by 
the safety of the French army. Had 
{ balanced, it was lost; there was no 
alternative. Had not that been the 
case, would I have ordained those ex- 
ecutions,—I, who for my ulterior pro- 
jects, had more than ever occasion to 
raise men from the people of Italy ? In 
Europe, and in our day, the blood of 
men is not shed in vain. 

At the time of the revolt of the 
imperial vassals, I found myself in a 
position eminently critical; 1 leave 
those to judge of it who know the 
country and the spirit of the inhabi- 
tants, 

I occupied, it is true, the city of 
Milan which was republican in appear- 
ance; but this imperfect republic was 
the work of only a small number of 
men, which my presencealone rendered 
strong, being more tormented with 
ambition than with the passion of li- 
berty. 

Dazzled by my first success, I 
committed a great error, the conse- 
quences of which might have been most 
fatal for my glory, and the safety of the 
French army. I wished in a season in 
which the heat is excessive in the en- 
virons of Mantua, at once to take that 
tity without heavy artillery, to annihi- 
late the enemy’s army, conquer the 
Roman states and subdue Venice. This 
was, I repeat, an error, a very great 
error; but I made'no. mention of it to 
any of my generals, although I knew 
all the extent of it: nevertheless to 
an repaired it, absolves me from one 
oa the blame. I never yet think 
pal stat epoch of my life without some 
tt ro heart, so much had 
around maa our accumulated perils 
ng ag defended itself with cour- 
nth . Pope and. Venice were under 
anit ee King of Naples had all his 
Up, as it a Romagna menaced to rise 

het id a few days after in so ter- 
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riblea manner; the greater part of the 
imperial vassals were in full revolt, 
and, to complete my dangers, General 
Wurmser* suddenly arrived to put him- 
self at the head of the Austrian army. 
At the news of his arrival, the Tyrolese 
aroused from their stupor, showed 
themselves quite ready to crush me. [| 
appeal to my contemporaries, if my 
position was not sufficiently critical, 
The least feebleness on my part, and 
all was lost, my glory a my army. 
Had my troops conceived my danger, 
it would have been a great misfortune. 
I knew the French soldier: he is not 
fond of being in peril: to disguise from 
him his situation in such a case, is the 
best thing to be done. 

Of all the dangers which surround- 
ed me, the most urgent was the revolt 
of the people in my own army. It was 
not a common repression that I had to 
effect ; it was a terrible chastisement 
which I had to inflict, in order to spread 
a salutary terror. Time pressed upon 
me ; the chastisement was as prompt as 
it was dreadful, and the inconceivable 
effect which followed, is a victorious 
answer to the accusation which my 
enemies have wished, and would still 
endeavour to bring against me. | 

After exposing the conduct of the 
Directory, he thus proceeds : ; 

The French are all fire for a hero 
of whom a brilliant action entitles him 
to that appellation: but should this 
hero return to domestic society, there 
are only a very few honest men who 
think of him; witness Moreau. 

I had mounted too brilliant a 
courser to suffer him to perish uselessly 
in the stable. Europe presented no- 
thing’ worth my attention; I then 
planned the expedition to Egypt. It 
served me only at first as a last resource: 
involving myself always in idea into 


the consequences which this enterprise 


might produce, if brought to a good 
termination, I was agreeably surprised 
to see that France found incalculable 
advantages in the plan. The English 
were persuaded of it, and posterity will 
be of the opinion of England.” 





* In the margin of the page containing 
this paragraph, is a note in the hand-writ- 
ing of Bonaparte, and is conceived thus : 
«“ Wurmser has suffered great defeats, but 
never, that I. know, has he committed 
great faults. Beaulieu knew betterthan - 
he, the art of positions, and the war of 
defiles, but Wurmser a him the 

cement of a decisive allair. 
general manag + ro 
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To accuse the Directory of having 
conceived the project of conquering 
Egypt, for the purpose of sending me 
thither, and by that means getting rid 
of me, isacalumny. The project was 
mine, and mine alone. It is possible 
that in giving its consent, the Directory 
cherished the hope that I should return 
no mote ; but that is only a supposition, 
and in similar matters, positive proofs 
are necessary. 

The regeneration of the people of 
Egypt would have done me much ho- 
nour; but it was impossible. That 
people, with'some few exceptions, are 
generally besotted by despotism: too 
stupidly organised to be revenged, they 
take a delight in it, mechanically. 
Mortals, degraded from all generous 
sentiments they are morally and phy- 
sically incapable of appreciating the 
benefits of European civilization, and 
of blessing the fond of the legislator 
who wished to restore them to the dig- 
nity of other nations. I have been 
more than once tempted to imitate 
Omar and Mahomet, but in another 
sense: viz. to invite, sword in hand, 
the people of Egypt to the enjoyment of 
all their rights; but more personal in- 
terests claimed all my attention. 

The French admiral improperly 
wished to fight against Nelson, and our 
fleet was destroyed at Aboukir ; Brueix, 
it is true, died gloriously on board. His 
death expiated his fault, but did not 
repair it. I say his fault, for it was 
his own. Five or six days previous, 
Rapp or Junot, my Aides-de-camp, 
had carried him an order to retire to 
Cadiz. 

Anarmy transported to another he- 
misphere, being deprived of the corres- 
pondence with the mother-country. can 
no longer be supplied with provisions, 
and is an army twothirds lost. It was 
even a miracle that the French were 
able to do so much in Egypt. 

I was ignorant of every thing pass- 
ing in France: Kleber could replace 
me in Egypt, where sooner or later it 
was necessary to finish the campaign 
by a capitulation. I put all in order, 
embarked, and arrived safely at Fre- 
jus. 

_ [was overwhelmed with grief at find- 
ing France so different from what I had 
made it before my departure for Egypt. 
My conquests were lost, the armies 
were discouraged and suffering and 
the interior was torn by factions. There 
needed not so much to excite my in- 
dignation against the Directory, the 





f all th — 
cause of all the evil, and pring; 
against men whom re han 
more especially cond 

taken the lead) Sina 

The encouraging recept; 
with from Feejad to Parle, aad, re 
which I afterwards received in th 
capital, proved that the French placed 
great hopes in me. 

Menaced from without, torn by 
factions in the interior, France requir. 
ed a good head and a firm hand (9 
draw it from the precipice. 1 believed 
myself reserved for the honour of rep. 
dering it this service. General Morea 
might, it is true, have the same pre- 
tensions ; but he did himself justice in 
mene deo had no genius but in the 
day of battle: he thought wisely, for 
he would have failed. 

However, when it became a ques- 
tion between myself and my friends of 
both councils, of dissolving that of the 
Five Hundred, I was for a moment 
terrified with the means which it was 
necessary to put in hand to effect this 
dissolution. It required nothing short 
of the dangers of the country to de- 
cide my giving orders, sword in hand, 
to men still decorated with the title of 
legislators. The die was at last cast; 
the government was destroyed, and 
succeeded by three consuls, of whom I 
was the first. 

From the point whence I set out to that 
in which I now found myself, the tran- 
sition was not made without affording 
me much cause for reflection. [saw 
myself launched forth, but I could not 
tell when or where I should stop. | 
never liked uncertainty ; [ cut the knot, 
and decided in secret for the supreme 
rank. This acknowledgment is % 
much the more a matter of fact, as | 
had never had the slightest idea of that 
great ambition. ae 

The consulate for life was givel : 
me. It wasa grand step made, oe 
was still only a precarious state a 
people and for myself. A great coh the 
requires a fixed government, ae 0m 
death of one man may not overt “7 
If I prepared for war, the same othe 
ball might kill the first consul “v i 
consular government. The fact. 
although extinguished, might rise a 
from their ashes, and plunge which 
once more into the abyss from by al 
I had saved her. er was felt by 
and by myself still more. : 

The aaury of Marengo, 
ciding the fate of Austria, I 


France at the head of the first oe 
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1821. 

_ My reputation and my power 
Berths abled. It was at this epoch 
that for the first time, I confid my 
ulterior projects to Josephine. She 
was generally good counsel, but on this 
occasion I found her cold and reserved. 
I presumed that, frightened at the gran- 
deur of the enterprise, she durst not 
‘ve me her advice. There was cer- 


tainly a little of that, but there were 
other motives joined to it, of which, 


' afier much trouble, I obtained an ex- 


lanation. 
: [t is contrary to my known tem- 


per to entertain the public curiosity 
with private facts, almost always un- 
worthy of the circle in which I have 
woved; however, the details I am 
about to enter into in spite of myself, are 
of anature to leave me chargeable with 
an atrocious crime, if I disdained to 
wipe it off. My Son! it is one more 
sacrifice which I make for thee. 

It seems as if I were yet in the pre- 
sence of Josephine, alarmed at seein 
me decided on placing on my h 
the crown ofour ancient kings. But 
to recoll ect her very expressions, is 
impossible; to give the sense of them 
isalready a great deal after a lapse of 
fifteen years. 

“The grandeur of the enterprise,”’ 
said I to my spouse, “ is probably that 
which astonishes you to a degree, that 
you are unable to reply to me.” * No, 
uy friend, your project is worthy of the 
seatiments which I know you possess, 
but the epoch which you choose to ex- 
ecule it, is ealculated to chill me with 
alarm.” “ Why so, Madam ?’’ “ Con- 
sul, the éclat of your glory fatigues 
the eyes of calumny; your enemies are 
awakened ; ever since the battle of Ma- 
rengo, they bave circulated the most 
horrid reports,”? “« What are they I be- 
eech you?”? “ What do you ask of 
me?” “¢ The trath.”? “It is horrible.”’ 
“ What does it matter.’ “ My friend, 
Desaix was killed at Marengo. Mon- 
‘ters insinuate that the deed was accom- 
plished by Frenchmen under your or- 
ders,” * ° ° e * * 
This intelligence, I confess, chilled my 

with horror. It was perhaps the 
, lively sorrow which I had ever 
elt. However, I was with respect to 
, 8, the most innocent of men. But 

‘re are calumnies against which in- 
nocence itself loses courage ; that which 
a now directed against me was 

€number, What! I the assassin 

'—of Desaix, who had al- 


of 
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ways been my friend, who was 
to his latest’ breath ? —* But," oe 
the calumniators, “ you had committed 
crimes in Egypt, against humanity, 
against Kléber, and against your own 
soldiers; the other generals had given 
him the list of them; he had accepted 
it, and promised to publish it soon after 
his return to France.” Besides that 
these are so many atrocious impostures, 
I have the conscience pure regarding all 
which I have done in Egypt. I did 
only that which I was in duty compell- 
ed to do, and that in the interest of all: 
I appeal to posterity. As to the com- 
mission with which my enemies have 
bestowed upon Desaix, it is an outrage 
at which his great soul would have been 
indignant, had he survived longer for 
friendship. The cruel monsters knew 
not this Desaix, that brave warrior, 
that exceedingly honest man! He 
would have given his life for me; had 
my enemies wished to charge him with 
a list against me, he might have ac- 
cepted it, but it would have been to burn 
it secretly, and to drink the remains 
of it. Is a proof wanting of the esteem 
which I bore him, and of the friend- 
ship with which I had inspired him? 
Ofall the French who were in Egypt, 
he was the only individual, absolutely 
the only one, to whom I confided: the 
secret of my return to France, which he 
approved of, as likely to have the great- 
est influence on the fate of the army 
which I left in Egypt.* Desaix re- 
poses in that eternity, where, no doubt, 
J shall soon joinhim. If it be permit- 
ted for friends to meet there, he will be 
the first of my brave companions into 
whose arms I shall precipitate myself. 
That which Josephine communicated, 
and certain reports spread on the pri- 
vate plots of some incorrigible jacobins, 
decided Napoleon to postpone the “ en- 


- circling of his forehead with the diadem 


of monarchs.” ; 

After alluding to the miserable in- 
trigues which Fouché had_arranged to 
compromise the Duke d’Enghien, we 
have the following remarkable state- 
ment: 

I was scarcely informed that there 
existed royalist plots beyond the Rhine, 
in which the Duke d’Enghien figured, 





* The whole of this passage on Desaix is 
in the hand-writing of Bonaparte. When 
he shewed it to his friends, they advised 
him to suppress it, but he would absolutely 


not alter a syllable. aii 
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when Fouché demanded an audience. 
I was astonished.that he had not before 
mentioned these diseoveries. I saw, 
however, that he had something impor- 
taut to communicate to me. He told 
me with an air of terror, that he would 
no longer answer for any thing; that 
those whom I was pleased to call jaco- 
bins, would not be contented with the 
guarantees which I offered them; that 
they regarded them as insufficient and 
no way in proportion with the dangers 
to which they were exposed; that once 
seated on the throne, [ should be ina 
situation to degrade them as speedily 
as I had elevated them. * Very well!” 
I replied, burning with rage, ‘* what is 
it they want? What do they demand ?”’ 
“T know not,” said he; “ but see 
yourself if, in the discoveries made be- 
yond the Rhine, it would be adiffiicult 
matter to prove to them that it does 
not form a part of your project to serve 
the cause of the Bourbous.”’ 

I had heard quiteenough. I could 
no longer dissemble what sort of gua- 
rantee they demanded. In fact the death 
of the Duke d’Enghien decided the 
question, linked me irrevocably to the 
destinies of men who had outraged the 
revolution, and principally to indivi- 
duals who had voted for the death of 
Louis XVI.: it was, in a word, plac- 
ing a wall of brass between the Bour- 
bons and myself, 

He thus reasons upon that melan- 
choly event : 

Let the impartial observer and the 
statesman throw a veil over the bust of 
humanity, and let them render an ac- 
count of the circumstances such as they 
were at that time, and they will soon 
be forced to confess that either myself 
or the Duke d@’Enghien must have fal- 
len a sacrifice in this deplorable affair. 

After alluding to the famous cou- 
Spiracy in which Pichegru and Moreau 
bore so conspicuous a part, he thus 
closes his remarks on the latter: 

It was a misfortune for him and for 
me not to have been able to live together. 
But there was a physical and moral im- 
possibility in it. I never was jealous 
of him; but he on the contrary, was 
jealous of me. The pleasure of con- 
tributing to my ruin cost him dear, 
The ball which carried him off the field 
of battle put an end to his existence and 
his glory. It is besides without example 
in the antials of history, that a warrior 
ant armed against his country, 

t figure in the rank of great men. 


[Dec, | 
Nations yet sufficiently respect 
selves not to encourage traitors, 

The institution of the Legion of r 
nour was Bonaparte’s favourite vg 
he feelingly introduced it iy the : 
ae paragraphs: “ 

le increasing prosperity o 

in 1805, bedaune a: ae ihe 
English government. Austria receinel 
from it half a million Sterling, and the 
war recommenced between Germany 
and France: J was not sorry forit, The 
enthusiasm of victory ha paved my 
way to the throne; and to begin mn 
reign by fresh victories was to secure tp 
me more and more the tranquil posses. 
sion of it. Thad no uneasiness as to 
the success of my arms. Besides the 
great valour which the soldier had inke. 
rited from his triumphs, there existed 
unity and confidence between the army 
and its chief; had I not also instituted 
theLegion of Hononr? What may notbe 
expected on the day of battle, froman 
army in which the humblest soldier 
may at once obtain the ensign of the 
brave and a small freehold property? 
The idea alone of knowing that, in re- 
turning among his fellow citizens, every 
sentinel on duty will present arms at 
his approach, would have suficed to 
make him brave every danger: but | 
had considered it in all its bearings. 

The Legion of Honour! this title 
is as grand as it is applicable; it is my 
own work and my own property; it 
is not in the power of man to disinberit 
me of it. It will never be sufficiently 
appreciated what I owe to that immor- 
tal institution ; thus this eulogium will 
surprise no one. If ever this orders 
destroyed, France will have lost every 
thing, even to its honour. 

His description of the Emperor of 
Austria is excellent: 

The battle of Austerlitz taught 
Francis II. that with English gold, he 
might raise a numerous army, and lose 
a fine crown. He came to see mé a 
my bivonac ; he savoured of the prn® 
from the head to the foot. I saw” 








d 
* Although the Emperor Alexander ba 


given a brilliant reception to Moreau, oa 
the day on which funeral honours oe : 
rendered tohim at St. Petersburgh, -— 
was affixed in several places a Russian 
tich, of which the following 1S a tran ; 
tion: “Traitors of every country Nie 
Russia ! there, braving the justice © - 
you will find treasures during life, am° 





th. 
nours will be rendered to you after dea 
—Note Communicated. him 
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sim too much of the unforiunate so- 
_ stan. and not enough of the enemy, 
yereign, © : eemnite, Tdi 
have driven him toextremity. Tdic 

not show myself sufficiently r igorous 3 it 
was a fault which cost me dear. Three 
‘imes I restored to him his crown, 
and vet I was not bound to kim by 
any tie to act in his favour. Some 
ime afterwards, in my turn, fortune 
turned her back upon me, and his 
young daughter whom I espoused, be- 
‘ameamotaer. Histery will declare 
which of the two, the Emperor of Aus- 
triaor the Emperor of the French has 
been the most generous. 

However little I frequented the so- 
ciety of Francis If. I believe I may ha- 
ard the following character of him : _ 

This prince has more reflection than 
imagination ; more judgment than sa- 
sacity; he would see things in a much 
hetter light if he delighted in seeing 
with his own eyes; he would form 
surer judgments were he not in the 
habit of taking them ready-made from 
the mouths of others. Easy to be 
influeuced when his self-love is not 
attacked, I believe him to be as easily 
prevailed upon as other sovereigns. Al- 
though he well knows that the interests 
of people and of kings are not the same 
as they were twenty-five years ago, he 
is still entirely for the ancient system : 
ifever he makes any concessions to 
his people, they wil! be wrested from 
him by the force of events: a mere 
practitioner by dispositoin, his policy is 
uuly that of some nobles who, in place of 
advancing with the age, would wish to 
make it retrograde. In other respects, he 
sa prince of any easy temper, of a tried 
‘andour and probity, and of a rare 
lriendship, 

Wehavenext some remarks under the 
vad of * Prussian War.”? Alexander I. 
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Gold and the intrignes of England 
performed wonders. Already several 
powers demanded nothing better than 
to seek a quarrel with me. Prussia got 
the start of the others, and on my re. 
fusal to deliver up ilanover, she de- 
clared war against me. 

I have always had sufficient saga- 
city not toconfirm usurped reputations. 
That of Prussia was of this number: 
and the event has proved it. To believe 
certain folks who talk of an invincible 
power, because they have seen fine uni- 
forms filing off on a parade, Prussia was 
the first military power on the conti- 
nent. I believed not a word of it, but 
I took good care to say nothing. It 
was the only power over which I had 
not yet proved my superiority. It was 
nevessary, at least for once, to ceme in 
contact with it, in order to assign the 
palm where it wasdue; nevertheless I 
should not have been the first to sound 
the charge. 

The a of Prussia, it is true, a 
prudent and thoughtful man, partook 
not of the vulgar opinion on the supe- 
riority of his military force. While he 
considered it respectable, he confessed 
that other sovereigns might rival with 
him; but he adored the Queen who, 
pressed by the Prussian youth, solicited 
the King to declare war against France. 
William, less convinced than seduced, 
took as a pretext, the refusal which I 
had given him of Hanover, in order to 
march against me. It was a fault; but 
in fine, as great men as the King of 
Prussia have committed equally great 
faults, for less handsome women : the 
Queen of Prussia, whom I saw at Tilsit, 
was the handsomest woman in the 
world. 

(To be completed in our next.) 
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TANDREW TIMBRELL, of the Old 
Nnuth-Sea House, London, for an 
Inprovement in the Rudder and Steer- 
age of Ships. 

N the subject of this improvement 
the patentee says, ** experience 

’S convinced every nautical man of 

nest and inconvenience attend- 

§ the labour at the wheel, in conse- 

aeene the sea striking with violence 

wae rho between the stern-post 
with the se der; this danger imereases 
er hie Ne ete of the ship, and dur- 
weight « m progress rushes with such 

ot ahd power into the chambers, 


and against the weather angle of the 
rudder, as to shake the whole stern- 
frame, and render the steering of the 
ship in boisterous weather most labo- 
rious and dangerous. This improve- 
ment which traverses on the stern-post, 
acts as a minor helm, gives additional 
effect to the power of the rudder by the 
space of the vacuum it covers, and per- 
mits the water to pass smoothly from 
the ship’s bottom along the sides of the 
rudder, without noise, agitation, or 
counteraction; thus reducing the ma- 
nual labour at the wheel equal to the 


power of one man, and giving such pie 
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and facility to the steering of the ship, 

as to render the short iron tiller per- 

fectly secure in all weathers. 

The improvement consists of a flap, 
or minor rudder, traversing with the 
principal rudder, and attached to the 
stern-post ; this flap covers the vacancy 
around the posts behind the rudder, or 
between the rudder and stern-post. 
This vacancy or space in a vessel of 
1200 tons burthen, is about 23 feet 
high, and 18 inches by 12 or 14 inches 
broad, and into this vacuity, when the 
helm is nearly a-weather, the water 
rushes with such force in passing off 
from the ship’s bottom, as to impede 
her progress and to cause her steering 
difficult. Incase of sternway, the flap, 
or minor-rudder, is turned back against 
the stern-post out of action. On the 
under part of the stern-post, a piece of 
copper is fixed to prevent ropes getting 
between it and the rudder; and it is 
recommended that the edges of the rud- 
der be cut off, or. rounded, down to light 
water mark, to break the eddy other- 
wise occasioned by its passage through 
the water. 

It is further stated, that by this im- 
provement the velocity of the ship will 
be augmented in proportion to her rate 
of passing through the water, inasmuch 
as the effect or the action of the coun- 
teracting power of the column of water 
which rushes between the stern-postand 
rudder (equal in weight to several tons 
in larger vessels) has a new direction, 
and is applied to her velocity, increas- 
ing her average progress one knot per 
hour, giving facility to the sailing, 
safety and comfort of the vessel. 

Yo WILLIAM TAYLOR, of Wednes- 
bury, Staffordshire, for an improved 
Smelting Furnace for Iron and other 
Ores. 

The improvement projected by the 
patentee, consists in constructing the 
hearth of the furnace so that the blast 
may be conveyed into it through several 
apertures in the same side of the fur- 
nace ; that the blast may be distributed 
more equally through the whole of the 
fire, and with greater effect, than if con- 
ducted through one aperture as here- 
tofore. 

The patentee does not confine him- 
self tu any given scale of dimensions or 
proportions, his whole contrivance is 


- to convey the wind by blow-pipes from 


the bellows thiough several apertures ; 
or twyer-holes, immediately to the fire, 
by which he considers the smelting of 
iron and other ores will be more easily 
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ffected th am 

effected than in furnac 

coanmen construction, °F OF the ad 
o WILLIAM Barks, Esq. 
rough, Northamptonshise ae 
provements in the mode of - 
Hemp, Flax, and other fibrous ot 
stances, Sor spinning. 

The patentee’s improvement ¢p. 
sists ina machine Composed of a mul. 
tiplicity of wheels, pinions, and rolle 
turned by one toothed-wheel, receiving 
its motion from a first moyer *. 
steam-engine, water-wheel, &c, The 
hemp, flax, or other fibrous substane 
intended to be repared, is passed 
through this nadia once or ofteuer, 
in order, in the first instance, to break 
its hard external coat; and then tosnb- 
ject it to the operation of raking, by 
means of scutchers, by which wooly 
parts previously broken are scraped of. 

At the top of the machine are two 
indented rollers working into each 
other, between which the rough hem 
or flax is first introduced, and, passing 
through, becomes crimped and broke, 
previous to the scutching process. From 
these breaking rollers, the filament 

sses between two conducting rollers 

own to the first of the presenti 

rollers, as the patentee terms them, an 
of which there are several; and be- 
tween every two of these is a small 
guide roller, for the purpose of keeping 
the filament tightly distended. A large 
and also a small drum-wheel carry 4 
number of scutchers, placed longitudi- 
nally, round the drums. The large 
drum-wheel revolves rapidly, and 
causes the scutchers to scrape the fila- 
ment on one side, as it comes down; 
the lesser drum-wheel, placed lower 1 
the machine, scrapes it on theother side. 

By these means the broken boom 
entirely removed from the fibres, *Y 
the time that the flax and — have 
passed through the machine. T Ar 
senting rollers are placed one unt” 
the other, and increase in eg wget 
they approach the bottom; by W ‘ 
means the filament is stretched st 
descent, and the separation of the 
promoted. : 

Beneath the breaking-rollers hich 
thin plates, forming troughs, W “4 

catch the pieces of broken boom, P at 
tecting the wheels and machinery ie 
the lower part of the arranger : 
flax passing to the guide-rol a5 A 
tween the troughs. The broken veyed 
collected by the troughs is con a 
gs a slight mot 
away by giving them ting 
by means of cranks and COO ARIETIES, 
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AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


i ccumeeem _aneneaneil 


4,9R. WALDECK, a German, has 
VE secently arrived in England 
from India, and is preparing an account 
of his travels through Africa, from 

pt to the Cape of Good Hope. Of 
the authority of his journey there is no 
doubt. It appears that at the foot of 
the mountains of the moon, he found 
an inscribed pillar, erected by a Roman 
consul, about the period of the reign of 
Vespasian. He found a level on the 
top of those mountains nearly 400 
miles broad, on which he discovered a 
temple of the highest antiquity, and in 
fine preservation, and still used for re- 
ligious purposes by the inhabitants. 
South of the level, he passed a descent 
of fifty-two day’s journey, and when 
advanced about nine days, he found the 
skeleton of a man, with a telesco 
slung on his shoulder, marked with the 
name of Harris, and also a chronometer 
made by Marchand. There were also 
twoother skeletons, and it was supposed 
theowners perished for want of water. 
The manuscript is preparing, and the 
work will speedily appear in London, 
accompanied by engravings. Mr. Wal- 
deck was accompanied by four Euro- 
pean companions, only one of whom 
survived the hardships of the journey, 
and now resides in Paris. 

ARTHUR BROOKE has in the pressa 
new volume entitled, Restrospection, 
and other Poems ; which will appear in 
a few days, with a portrait of the inge- 
nious author. 

PROFESSOR Monk has been occupied 
for three or four years in preparing a 
life of Doctor Bentley ; a work which 
en will be put to press early 

le ensuing spring. ‘The bio h 
of this scholar, the aan celebrated of all 
who ever in England established a repu- 
— in the department of classical 
the hee is intimately connected with 
bid history of the University of Cam- 

idge for above forty years, a period of 

— interest, and with the lite 
ray ee ote still 082 
that such a work is a desta Ae at En- 
clish literat esideratum in En- 
wand ure, and this it is the au- 
ied ee ur to su ply. He has in- 
may re y sought for documents which 
those — light upon-the events of 
character. th or tend to elucidate the 
of Bente € conduct, and the writings 
y For this purpose he has 


searched the voluminous manuseri 
collections of Baker, of Cole, a 
Hearne, as well as other records pre- 
served in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, the Lambeth Library, &c. 
He has been indulged with an unre- 
served access to all the registers and 
other documents belonging to both the 
University and to Trinity College; 
which in conjunction with various [et- 
ters and private papers, and a full as- 
semblage of legal records, have enabled 
him tounravel and explain the curious 
conflicts which Bentley went through 
in the course of his long academical 
life; and which, no less than his writ- 
ings, brought him in contact with many 
of the most illustrious characters who 
were his contemporaries. Professor 
Monk has also availed himself of that 
very important correspondence between 
Bentley and the first scholars of his age, 
which has beeh spoken of in p. 403 of 
the Museum Criticum; as well as of a 
still more extensive assortment of pa- 
pers, comprising letters of Bishop At- 
terbury, Bishop Sherlock, Bishop 
Greene, Dr. Conyers Middleton, Dr. 
Andrew Snape, Bishop Hare, Bishop 
Zachary Pearce, and many other highly 
distinguished characters, who were 
intimately connected with the leading 
events of Bentley’s history; also the 
whole of the manuscripts left by Dr. 
Colbatch, his principal opponent in 
Trinity College. 

Speedily will be published in four 
volumes, 8vo. the History of Tuscany, 
from the most remote and obscure times 
of Etruscan Antiquity, down to the 
establishment of the Grand Duchy. 


Itis interspersed with Essays upon the 


Origin and Progress of the Italian Lan- 
age; the Commerce of the Tuscans ; 
the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of 
the lower and middle ages, and with co- 
ious notesand illustrations. The whole 
y Lorenzo Pignotti, Royal and Grand 
Ducal Historiographer, &c. &c. &c. 
translated from the Italian, with the 
addition of the life of the Author, by J. 
ROWNING, €Sq. 
. The second volume of Sir R. K. 
PoRTER’S Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &e. &e. 
is nearly ready for publication, it will 
be illustrated with numerous engra- 
vings of Portraits, Costumes, Antiqui- 


ties, &c. &e, In 
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In a few days will be published the 
private and confidential correspondence 
of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury, principal minister to King Wil- 
liam for a considerable period of his 
reign, by the Rey. Archdeacon COXE. 

A Translation of Baron Larrey’s 
new work, entitled, a Collection of 
Surgical Observations, with Notes, is 
preparing by the Translator for publi- 
vation, by Mau. DuNGLISON, of Prescot- 
street. 

Early in January willbe published, 
the first part of a series of Engraved 
Portraits of the Deans of Westminster 3 
from drawings by G. P. Harding, to 
accompany the memoirs ef those pre- 
lates, in the History and Antiquities of 
the Abbey Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, written by Edward Wedlake 
Brayley, and graphically illustrated 
by I. P. NEALE. 

An interesting volume of Travels 
will appear shortly by W. J. Bur- 
CHELL, esq. whose Researches in the 
interior of Southern Africa, during a 
five year’s residence in that country, 
comprise a variety of discoveries and 
observations which have never yet been 
laid before the public. Numerous en- 
gravings, from the author’s own draw- 
ings, and an entirely new map will 
illustrate the work. 

A New Edition (being the 7th) of 
Conversations on Chemistry, is pre- 
paring for the press with considerable 
additions. 

The author of the Bachelor and the 
Married Man, Hesitation, &c. will 
shortly publish a new Novel, entitled, 
the Woman of Genius. 

Mr. CHARLES MILLS, author of the 
ilistory of the Crusades, will shortly 
lay before the public the first parf, 
comprising Italy, of the Travels of 
Theodore Ducas, in various countries 
of Europe, at the pericd of the revival 
of Letters and Art. | 

The Memoirs of the Court of King 
James the First, by Lucy Aikin, in 
2 vols, 8vo. are nearly ready. 

Mr. A. T. Thomson, F.L.S. &c. &e. 
has in the press Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Botany. Part L. containing 
the Anatomy and Physiology of those 
orgaus on which the growth and pre- 
servation of the plant depend: with 
explanatidns of the Terminology con- 
nected with these parts: in Svo, illus- 
trated by marginal cuts and copper 
plates. 

The Sixth Part of Dr. Whitaker’s 


General History of tie County of York, 
ds Just ready. 
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i¢ Kev. S. Burder 
paring a New Edition vA pe pre 
Customs, or an lustratign dé 
Sacred Scriptures, by an ex lataton 
appilcation of the Customsand Manner 
of the Eastern Nations, ‘aid a 
of the Jews therein alluded «this 
edition will be considerably énfawe + 

Two Voyages are preparit for wit 
lication, to New South Wale acy mi, 
Dierman’s Land ; including a dese 
tion ef the present -condilion of they 
interest ing colonies; with faets and ob. 
servations relative to the state aj 
management ef convicts of both sexe 
under sentence of transportation, wit) 
reflections on seduetion, and its general 
consequences, by Thomas Reid, Mem. 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons iy 
London, “and Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy. 

The Speeches of the late Right Hou, 
Henry Grattan, edited by his son, will 
appear shortly in 4 vols. 8vo, 

Vol ILL. of the Dublin Hospital Re. 
ports and Communications in Medicine 
and Surgery, will be published in De. 
cember. 

Shortly will be published, Practica! 
Observations on Paralytie Affections, 
St.. Vitus’ Dance, Distortions of the 
Spine, and Deformities of the Ches 
and Limbs, arising from Chronic Rhev- 
matism, Rickets, Gout, &c. illustrative 
of the beneficial effects of Muscular 
Action, with Cases, by W. TILLER» 
WARD, F.L.S. 

Mr. Ww. H. WHITE, of Bedford, ha 
a work in’ the press on the Theon 
and Practice of Numbers ; being a St 
entific Introduction to Mercantile ~ 
culations, and the Study of the vw 
matics, for theuse of schools and privale 
students ; with a Key. ; 

We congratulate the Medical wena 
sion on the accession of Dr. ye ‘ 
to the Editorship of the London M “ 
and Physical Journal, lately 99" 
conducted by Dr. HUTCHINSON, 

Mr. RoorTsey is met to Lay be 

0 

large Map of the “8 an repre 
proved projection. — ts 
all countries in their respect! ‘le 
relative sizes with the least eng 
distortion, and in one area; “ . 
the only means of er pre part 
view the just proportions of the isp 

the earth. The innceaeee? sum 
portion of other maps nie > for 
diately evident by — rn ton 204 
ample the two islands 0 aed appeat 
Ireland upou them, the gee as the 
to be about three times as Pe" er, 
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fyrimer, Whereas the island of Ceylon is 
ve kurgest of the twe-. | he continents 
. iivided according to their natural 
are divided accorems * te 
eouraphys which is a permanent divi- 
* ond not according to their civil 
pees Lys which as Mr, Pinkerton has 
serve becomes antiquated in 
avery few years. Its breadth will be 
“ix feet. and the countries delineated 
upon it will be four times as large in 
proportion as those upon an 18 inch 
globe, by which means it may super- 
geile many particular maps. It will 
also contain of course all the recent 
discoveries in Africa, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, to the period of its publication. 

Mr. MiLus’ Elements of the Science 
of Political Economy, will be published 
early in November. 

Miss A. M. PORTER is writing a Ro- 
mance, fo be entitled Roche Blane, or 
the Hunters of the Pyrennees. 

Anew volume by the author of the 
beautiful Tale of Ellen Fitzarthur, en- 
titled the Widow’s Tale, and other 
Poems, will be published early in De- 
cember: also a new edition of Ellen 
Fitzarthur. 

The Synopsis of British Mollusea, 
by WitLIAM ELFoRD LEACH, M.D. 
will be ready for publication on the 
10th of November. 

Mr. SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY’S 
Natural Arrangement of British Plants 
is very near its completion. 

We understand that a splendid ex- 
hibition of drawings, principally by 
Turner and other distinguished artists, 
isnow forming, and will be opened for 
the inspection of the publie at No. 9. 
—— about the Ist of January 
next, 

Dr. Watkins, author of the General 
Biographical Dictionary, will short] 
publish a work consisting of Memoirs 
of Self-educated Persons, who by their 
own exertions have risen to eminence 
in literature and science. 

Miss BENGER is engaged in Memoirs 
of the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which will be published in the course 
of the winter. 
wet in next month will appear the 
to Memory, being a Common Place 
<a be upon a new plan, with 
welt. — index, consisting of 
Rte . one hundred and fifty heads, 
sided ~ im general reading ; and 

sien ~ chen student, the scholar, 
business, : P easure, and the man of 

A wank yd. A. SARGANT. 

Bu entitled the Present State of 

—. shortly appear. 

HLY Maa, No, 361. 


Ina few weeks will be published, an 
Appendix to Professor ORFILA’s Gene- 
ral System of Toxicology, or Treatise 
on Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 
Poisons, containing all the additional 
matter relating to that science pub- 
lished by the author in his last work 
entitled “ Lectures on Medical Juris- 
prudence,” and thus rendering com- 
plete the former treatise on poisons ; to 
which will be added twenty-two co- 
loured engravings of poisonous plants, 
insects, Xe, 

A new edition is in the press with 
considerable additions, of Systematic 
Education, or Elementary Instruction 
in the various departments of Literature 
and Science, with Practical Rules for 
studying each Branch of useful Know- 
ledge, hy the Rev. W. SHEPHERD, 
the Rey. J. Joycr, and the Rev. LANT 
CARPENTER, L.L.D. 

About the middle of November will 
be published a new edition of that great 
guide to the stage in its most interest- 
ing time, COLLEY CIBBER’S Apology 
for his own Life, enlarged by about two 
hundred notes upon the biography, 
criticism, narrative, and anecdote of 
theauthor. The work will also have 
an index, (for the first time) and edi- 
torial preface and portrait. 

Dr. READE, of Cork, has published 
a variation of the common experiment 
illustrative of refraction, and by using 
a glass vessel instead of an opaque one ; 
and he seems to prove beyond the pos- 
sibility of dispute, that an image is 
formed at the surface of the water, or 
transparent medium, which becomes 
the object of vision, consequently that 
there is no bending of rays, and no such 
principle as refraction! Any person 
may verify this experiment, and by 
holding the glassin different situations 
and by shaking the water, satisfy him- 
self that the old doctrine of refraction 
is an error, and consequently ‘that all 
our diagrams and illustrations on this 
subject are so many false analogies. By 
other equally simple experiments, he 
shews, that in forming an inverted 
image there is no crossing of rays, but 
that’ the image is the result of reflexion 
within the lens. Ever principle of the 
Newtonian philosophy, after flourishing 
for a century, seems, therefore, likely 
to be exploded, ‘and nothing remains 
bat diagrams; ainconnected with the 
true operations of nature. 

Hints towards the right Improvement 
of the present Crisis, by Jos, JONES, 
M.A. are in the press. 

3K The 
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The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
which has been suspended in conse- 
quence of the failure of its late pub- 
lisher, has fallen under the manage- 
ment of new proprietors, who will pub- 
lish the fifth part of that work, Ist of 
January, 1522. 

Early in January will appear a small 
volume by Mrs. DAVIS, of Frome, en- 
titled Helps to Devotion, in the entire 
language of the Scriptures, on a plan 
suggested by the late Mrs. Brunton. 

DUDLEY FosBrRokF, M.A. F.A.S., 
author of “ British Monachism,” &c. 
announces Berkeley Anecdotes; con- 
sisting of Abstracts and Extracts of 
Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys, illus- 
trative of Antient Manners and the 
Constitution, and including all the Pe- 
digrees in that celebrated Manuscript ; 
to which are annexed, a copious History 
of the Castle and Parish of Berkeley, 
consisting of matter never before print- 
ed ; and Biographical anecdotes of Dr. 
Edward Jenner, &c. 

Mr. HONE’s Answer to the Quarterly 
Review, in refutation of the ealumnies 
in the article on the Apocryphal New 
Testament, and in defence of himself 
for having published that work, will 
appear in a few days. 

A volume is in the press correspond- 
ing in size with the Vocal Library, 
which will contain nearly 2500 Anec- 
dotes, the best in the language; it 
will be entitled the Anecdote Library. 
Mr. Seward’s six volumes did not con- 
tain above 500 articles; Andrews’s not 
200; Adaims’s not 150; the superior 
pretensions of this volume may there- 
fore be determined numerically, while 
it will be published at a lower price 
than either. 

A History of Lady Jane Grey and 
her Times, by Mr. GEORGE Howarp, 
is announced for publication in De- 
cember. It will illustrate the manners 
and customs of former days, with nu- 
merous Anecdotes of the Bielhcwitdeed 
Persons and Events of that period, and 
will embrace the earliest records of the 
Reformation, drawn froin sources hi- 
therto unexplored. 

Mr. JAMES TOWNSEND is preparing 
for publication, a translation of the 
Bachelor of Salamanca, a novel by Le 

e. 

he Rev. Mr. P1Gcor is engaged ona 
small work entitled the Young Suicide 
Preserved ; a narrative founded on the 
cease of Mr. G. J. Furneaux, who shot 
himself at White Conduit House, Sep- 


tember, 1821. 
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December the 1st, wil ' 

and continued weekly, sein ali 
ling, the Focus of Philosoph Se . 
and Art, concentrating the spitit ri 
knowledge of the day. Every Brits 
Journal of scientific character Will be 
ransacked for useful matter of fact and 
selections will be occasionally tai 
from the best foreign authorities, 

The Preacher, in 6 vols, 12mo. is pre. 
paring for publication, consisting of 

Sketches of Original Sermons, from the 
MSS. of two eminent divines of the last 
century, with a familiarEssay on Pulpit 
Composition, principally intended for 
young ministers and lay preachers. 

In a few days will be published the 
following discourses, by S. SuEicn 
SALISBURY. Joyful Anticipations; a 
Sermon occasioned by the death of Mrs, 
Sloper; Infant Hosannas; a Sermo 
containing many particulars of the life 
and death of a child belonging to the 
Scot’s Lane Sunday School. 

The Author of the Mystery, or 
Forty Years Ago; and of Calthorpe, or 
Fallen Fortunes, is about to come for- 
ward with a Tale, entitled Lollardy, 
founded on the persecutions which 
marked the opening of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

Mr. Hay has published some obser- 
vations in the Quarterly Journal, 0 
an ancient Monument of Sculpture in 
stone, representing the Theban Sphinx, 
which has recently been discovered a 
Colchester. This singular figure, which 
from its beauty, might naturally he 
expected to be of the finest marble, 
was sculptured in freestone. This 
Sphinx was found in the midst of 3 
great number of fragments of ome 
species of stone, equally unknown F 
Colchester as a native product, * 
vulgarly called Swanage, from the 

lace where it is dug in the Isle of Pur- 
eck. 

The general dimensions of the an- 
tique are as follows: +e 
Length of the base, a he oy 
Medium breadth of the base, - 
Height from base to top of Sphinx’s Me 

head, ; ; EY ii 
The face of the Sphiux, measurilg 

from under the chin to the crow? ; 


of the head, . . 


The stone was found at the depts : 
ahout two feet from the surface © 
soil, in trenching the ground — < 
the General Hospital, lately - “ 
Colchester. It was discovered ! 


a 
almost perfect state, there being an 
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- marks of inju 
rrepting upon the eft side of the work 


, and those slight ; 


av uppermost. Tlie fracture of 
gtr oF the Sphinx, as well as a 
blow upon the man’s forehead, were, 
with some other less material bruises, 
the unavoidable effects of the labour 
upon discovery. The adjustment of 
the hair of the Sphinx, is the same as 
that of the younger empress Faustina ; 
yet it resembles almost as closely the 
dress that we have frequent occasion to 
notice upon Roman monuments of an 
earlier time. Of the Roman origin of 
this monument, there is irresistible 
proof in the great mass, found in and 
around the | spot where the Sphinx 
was discovered, of antique remains: 
such as bricks, tiles, pottery, fragments 
of bronze, and other relics, that are 
decidedly of Roman fabric ; and which, 
as well as the Sphinx, lay concealed 
in a soil that apparently had not for 
centuries been disturbed beyond the 
depth of the ploughshare. A sepulchral 
inscription to the memory of one or 
more legionary Roman soldiers, was 
dug up a few days sooner than the 
Sphinx, and at the distance of no more 
than ahout twenty-five paces from it. 
A bronze Sphinx, has also been found 
perfect, excepting the loss of the wings, 
which from the appearance of the back. 
had evidently been torn off- This was 
dug up last summer within a few yards 
of the spot where the stone sphinx was 
discovered. The little image exhibits 
in its present state, no further com- 
pound than of the lion and the virgin ; 
and from the arrangement of the hair 
resembling that of Julia Mesa, or of 
her daughter Julia Scemias, (mother of 
the Emperor Heliogabalus,) as well as 
from its inferiority of style and execu- 
lion, it is doubtless of a later time than 
the large Sphinx. - This stone Sphinx, 
Mr. Hay Phas ee to have been a 
Principal decoration of the temple 
erected at Camulodunum, in the time 
of the first Claudius, and is recorded by 
Tacitus to have been destroyed by the 
natives, irritated by the tyrannous 
‘way of the Romanus at that station. 
¢ historian says expressly that this 
temple, which had been erected in ho- 
hour of the deified Claudius, was looked 
ean by the inhabitants as a fortress, 
ad ian the purpose of their eternal 
ling’ Rev. H. Cores, vicar of Bed- 
res °n, isabout to publish the Resur- 
‘on of Lazarus, in a course of ser- 


mons on the eleventh chapter of St. 
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John’s Gospel, from the F; 
Seaton. pe ench of 

Early in January, will be published, 
a complete Course of Arithmetic, in 
three parts, with a key: containing the 
theory and practice of numbers clear! 
illustrated upon pure mathematical 
ee sere so as to lay a correct foun- 

ation for the study of the mathema- 
tics, while it forms a pleasing and use- 
ful introduction to mercantile transac- 
tions; arranged for the use of schools. 
and private students, by W. H. WHITE, 
head-master of the Conienena and 
Mathematical School on the founda 
tion of Sir William Harpur, Bedford. 
The author's Young Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Arithmetic is just published, 
and may be had as above, and at Mr. 
ant Optician, Camberwell, price 

s. 3d. 

The proprietor of the Portraits of the 
British Poets, informs the subscribers 
to that work, that in consequence of the 
much-lamented death of Mr. THURS- 
TON, the publication of Part XI. has 
been unavoidably postponed from the 
Ist of Nov. to the lst of January, when 
two parts will be published together. 

A new edition is inthe press of John- 
son’s Dictionary in Miniature; im- 
proved and enlarged by GEORGE FUL- 
TON, author of a Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, Spelling Book, &c. . 

The Letters of Junius, with prelimi- 
nary dissertations, and copious notes, 
by ATTICUS SECUNDUS, is printing 
in one neat pocket volume, with seven 
portraits and a vignette title. 

The Carnival of Death, a satirical 
Poem, by Mr, BAILEY, author of What 
is Life? and other Poems, will soon 
appear. 

. IRELAND. 

At Letterkenny, Aug. 31, about ele- 
-ven A.M. there was a weak breeze from 
the south-west, the barometer at 
‘ changeable,’ with an appearance of 
heavy rain, which began to fall ahout 
forty minutes after eleven, and conti- 
nued until twelve, at which time there 
was a dead calm, and the rain ceased. 
The sun had not shone during the 
morning, but 4 few minutes after twelve 
the darkness increased in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. At one there was 
not sufficient light to transact business 5 
the domestic fowls went to roost ; and 
mechanics and labourers quitted their 
work. Neither barometer nor thermo- 
meter changed a line from what they 
had been at ten o’clock. There was @ 
dead calm, and the chimney smoke —~ 
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in perpendicular columns, till lost in 
masses of dark clouds, with which the 
concave surface of the heavens was co- 
vered. The appearance of those clouds 
were something like those dark blue 
volumes of smoke which arise from an 
explosion of gunpowder, and they seem- 
ed piled on each other, tier above tier, 
from the horizon to the zenith, where 
they concentrated so as to form the appa- 
rent vertex ofaGothic arch. Through 
small interstices, where those gigantic 
masses appeared to lap over each other, 
appeared to issue a faint gleam of sul- 
phurous lignt. 

At one o'clock, the meadows of a 
light green, appeared dark green—ob- 


jects of a dark green seemed quite a 


dark botile-greeu, and the dark gravel 
of some roads appeared of a blackish 
blood colour. Men’s faces and dresses 
were changed in the same manner, so 
that people looked at each other with 
astonishment and awe. The colours 
were all of the finest tint and shade, 
very rich and mellow. The clouds 
which, though they seemed to the naked 
eye perfectly still, when viewed through 
a telescope, appeared to oscillate after 
the manner of the aurora borealis, with- 
out changing their relative positions. 
This darkness continued till two 
o’clock, and to such a degree as that 
scarcely any person could read or write 
within doors without approaching close 
to the windows. A little after two 
there was observed a gentle motion of 
the clouds from the south-west; they 
moved almost imperceptibly to the 
north and east, and about three the 
darkness was dispelled, and cocks be- 
gan to crow, and the swallows to fly 
about, as though it had been early in 
the morning. 
FRANCE. 

The following fact, recorded in the 
Annales Maritimes, &c. may be justly 
considered as an example of genuine 
true philanthropy. In the beginning 
of 1820, an epidemic disorder in the 
Isle of Bourbon, spread with such ra- 
pidity, that it was found necessary to 
establish a Lazaretto, for the purpose of 
insulating those seized with the conta- 
gion. M. Pommier, a young surgeon 
in the navy, of the Department of 
Brest, happening to be in the island, 
with a spirit of humanity and henevo- 
lence, which cannot be too highly ap- 
plauded, made a tender of his services to 
the governor of the colony, and proposed 
shutting himself up in the Lazaretto. 
His able and liberal exertions were $0 
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well adapted to the occasio 

was completely successful, sige 
the epidemic ceased r 


council presented him witha: 
gold medal. 1 pra 


mar, Honorary Director of the Phenix 
Company, has obtained a brevet of in- 
vention (patent) for a machine of cal. 
culation to be called the Arithmoineter, 
It has been presented to the Society 
for the Encouragement of National In- 
dustry, is of a moderate size, and bya 
erson unacquainted with figures, may 
. made to perform, with wonderful 
promptitude, all the rules of arithme- 
tic. The most complicated calculations 
are done as readily and exactly as the 
most simple; sums in multiplicationand 
division, of seven or eight figures require 
no more time than those of two or three, 
It will be very useful in the higher de- 
partments of science, and has long 
been a desideratum. ; : 
* The Geographical Society of Pans, 
held its first meeting en the Ist of Oc- 
tober. The discussions. were on the 
formation of eign ot ae te 
be agreed upon by the society. 
pt and ie resemble that of the 
National vod. uae Encouragement 
ciety, and include the publication 
memoirs and exhibition of ans t “i 
study and extension of geograp o 
science,and the undertaking of 0 
journeys and. voyages at its expent e: 
In the Isle of Bourbon om ; 
botanical garden and a nursery “i : 
otics, where a prodigious num 0S 
plants are cultivated, pertaining . 
families and 391 different et 
Many of them have been recent 
troduced from different parts of a 
America and Europe. In age 
possess medicinal properties, - jes 
otherwise useful for the arts ee of 
merce, or oneness to the susten 
men and animals. a 
In 1820, a collection from this gar s 


2 ee two 
was deposited at Cayenne, sortanent® 
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nts. One was placed in the bo- 
tanic garden there, and the other sent 


sortme 


; Jardin du Roi, at Paris. The 
nebo on the Ist of August last, 
and includes 158 species, divided into 
334 individuals, from six to eight feet 
inheight. None of them have hitherto 
appeared in Europe. 

GERMANY. 

Colonel Gustavson, the ex-king of 
Sweden, who has for some time past 
applied himself to philosophical studies, 
has just printed a work at Francfort, 
put not for sale ; which he distributes 
sratis to amateurs of arts and sciences. 
it is written in the French language, 
and is dedicated to the Royal Acadeiay 
of Arts at Norway. It is entitled Re- 
fection upon the Phwnomenon the 
Aurora Borealis, and its relation with 
the Diurnal Motion. The journals of 
Hamburgh announce the arrival of se- 
reral copies of the work at Stockholm 5 
it is now translating into the Swedish 
language. 

AFRICA. 

Mr. O’Byrne, sent from Sierra Leone, 
to establish commercial intercourse 
with certair African chiefs of the in- 
terior, has entered the country of Lim- 
ba, by Laiah, a city distant about seven 
leagues from the river which forms the 
boundary of the country of Timmani. 
His reception was very favourable with 
all the chiefs, one of whom, of Port 
Logo, accompanied him to Woulla, and 
sent his brother with him to Koukouna. 
From this last place, he advanced to 
the frontiers of Foulah, the chiefs of 
which agreed in a palaver, to open a 
rommercial correspondence with Sierra 
Leone. It appears that Dacho, King of” 
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Sego, was sending a party to the gover- 
nor of Sierra Leone, to invite the whites 
to visit and trade in his kingdom, and 
had recommended to the King of Tim- 
bo to provide for the security of such 
strangers as should proceed to Bambar- 
ra through the country of Foulah Yal- 


Jon, This rendered unnecessary the 


further advance of Mr. O’ Byrne. 
EGYPT. 

The canal of Alexandria has received, 
in honour of the Sultan, the name of 
Mahmudie. It commences near the 
Nile, a little below Saene, is 41.706 
toises in length, 15 in breadth and 3 in 
depth. A hundred thousand men were 
set to work on it in January, 1S19; this 
number reached afterward to 290,000. 
Each worhinan received a piastre a 
day. European engineers conducted 
the labours, which were finished Sep- 
tember 13, 

Letters from the River Gambia, re- 
port that Omar, Sheick of the Arabs of 
Tarassa, who occupy the desart between 
Portendic and Timbuctoo, had arrived 
at Bathurst, chief place of the Eng- 
lish colony recently formed on the east- 
ern coast of South Africa,and where a 
year or two ago, the whole country was 
inhabited by wild beasts. Omar’s ob- 
ject is to commeuce traffic with the 
merchants on a secure footing. The 
route through the country of Tarassa is 
not so good as that which Mr. Jackson 
pointed out in his narrative annexed to 
the account of Shabeeny; but the op- 
portunity appears favourable for the 
rum arabic trade at Portendic,and may 
ead to forming connections with Tim- 
buctoo. 
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M* DANIELL, one- of our—most ac- 
curate observers, and an able philoso- 
pher, has published Meteorological Observa- 
uous onthe two last years in Mr. Brand’s 
Journal.— The year 1819-1820 was drier 
than the year 1820-1821, anda greater depth 
ofrain fell in the latter than in the former. 
The first was also distinguished very much 
more by extremes than the second, all the 
instruments except the barometer denoting 
* very much wider range. 
P The autumns differed very essentially in 
the characters, The first half-quarter of 
tha year 1819 was 1 fo drier, and 240 warmer 
oa 1820. The depth of rain was, however, 
- “ter; for the barometer was not so high, 
‘the vapour was more dense. As this is 
nian of the year when the most impor- 
rulls of the earth come to maturity, and 


the securing of them in good order is the 


most anxious care of the human race in these 
latitudes, the state of tie weather at this 
time acquires a proportionate interest. In 
1819 it was remarkable for being dry, clear, 
and warm. The finest harvest that had been 
for years was housed in the most satisfactory 
manner. Not only in this country, but 
throughout Europe, it formed almost an 
epoch, and corn-fields, orchards, and vine- 
yards, shared in the general benefit. The 
mean results of this period may therefore be 
considered as the standard of a fine season. 
The turnip-fields, indeed, so importgnt a part 
of English agriculture, suffered from great 
drought, and never recovered, but the grasses, 
and pasture in general, though burnt in the 
beginning of the autumn, revived with the 
rains in the last balj-quarcer, 
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In the year 1820 the harvest was much 
later, The crops of corn, though abundant, 
were not of so fine quality as the last, 
and were much mildewed; but upon the 
whole, this was also reckoned a productive 
harvest. The weather was still too dry for 
the turnip-crops. 

The second half-quarters of the autumn 
were precisely similar in point of dryness, but 
in 1820 the temperature exceeded that in 
1819, as much as it fell below it in the first 
six weeks, making the averages of the whole 
quarters precisely the same. This accession 
of heat probably prevented the precipitation 
of the usual quantity of water, for the amount 
of rain was less than half. 

The winters differed still more widely than 
the autumns. The first was remarkable for 
its severity, and the second for its mildness : 
the respective mean temperatures being 33 
und 38. In this quarter the latter regained 
the dryness which it was behind in the pre- 
ceding; and the means of the two half-years 
were exactly similar. This state of the at- 
mosphere is reckoned by no means unfavour- 
able to the farmer, and neither in the cold 
season of 1819-1820, or in the dry season of 
1820-1821, were any complaints made. The 
last winter half-quarter of 1821 was particu- 
larly remarkable for a very high average of 
the barometer. 

In the first half-quarter of the spring the 
year 1820 was very backward ; the wheats 
looked very indifferent, and vegetation alto- 
gether very unpromising, The blossoms of 
frnit-trees were very much injured by frosts 
and cold winds. In the corresponding period 
of 1821, the weather, on the contrary, was 
extraordinarily fine and open. The opera- 
tions of husbandry were unusually forward ; 
the wheat was vigorous and firmly rooted, 
and every appearance of vegetation as flatter- 
ing as could be wished. The former period 
was distinguished from the latter by being 1o 
drier, and 20 colder, a much higher baro- 
meter, and half the quantity of rain. 
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uart 
began to turn in favour of een te 
temperature was higher, and The 
continued. There was a sufficie of raj 
in the form of warm showers: then rm 
of the wheat improved, and ee 
promised very well. In the second - 
, Year ve. 
getation was checked by cold north winds: 
pasture was not forward, but still the why, 
prospect was good. At the commencene 
of the summer of 1820, the weather ie 
extraordinarily hot; the change was yp 
sudden, and the produce of the fields mai 
astonishing progress to maturity. The ba. 
vest commenced early, and, although the 
weather was rather unsettled, was well ». 
cured. The produce of all kinds was aby). 
dant, though not of the first quality, 

The summer of 182] was extremely back- 
ward, but favourable for growing wheats, 
The lowness of temperature was considere4 
at the time, rather favourable, as tending t 
check over-luxuriance of vegetation ; barley, 
however, suffered materially from this cause, 
Near the usual harvest-time, the com, though 
full eared, had hardly completed the flower. 
ing process. Oats were heavy, full-eatel, 
and promising. Turnips, and all kinds of 
pasture, particularly fine and luxuriant. 4 
succession of hot days, at the latter part of the 
summer-quarter, raised the average tempen- 
ture above the corresponding period of the firt 
year, and rapidiy brought on the ripening of 
the grain. Nothing was now wanting buta 
favourable dry period to house the harvest. 
The reaping did not begin till the 25th or 26th 
of August, more than a fortnight later than 
the usual time. 

Tais summer must be reckoned altogether 
wet and cold, and owing to this, it isfeare, 
that the vintage on the Rhine, the Elbe, aul 
in Switzerland, will entirely fail. The great 
characteristic features of the two yeats were, 
in the first, a cold winter and a hot summer; 
and in the second, a very mild winter, ands 
backward cold summer. 


In the second half-q 
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ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GBORGE THE FOURTH, 0” in 
the SECOND SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 





yes LVIII. To regulate the Exr- 
pences of Elections of Members to 
serve in Parliament for Ireland. 

VIII. Candidates not liable to Expence 
attending the Writ, &c. 
Charges for executing a Writ or Precept 

for holding an Election. £ ss. d. 
For providing each Place of Poll- 

ing or Booth, for Commis 

sioners, for udministering 

Oaths of Qualification to Ro- 

man Catholics, such Place of 

Polling or Booth not being in 

a Public Building, a Sum not 


exceeding ., , 15 0 0 


Such Place of Polling or Booth 
being in’a Public Building, a 
Sum not exceeding . - - 

For the Assessor to the Return- 
ing Officer, for attending the 
Election, and for the First 
Day’s Polling, a Sum not ex- 
ceeding . . - +>: °° 

For each subsequent Day’s at- 
tendance, a Sum not exceed- iy 
feet) ove cient ei eh er? 

For ad Poll Clerk, for each 
Day’s Polling, a Sum not ex- 42? 
ceeding. - + +: °° 

For each Deputy Clerk of the 


710 0 


50 0 9 


Peace 
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Peace, for each Day’s Polling, 
a Sum not exceeding . . 
foreach Assistant Deputy Clerk 
of the Peace, for each Day 8 
Polling, a Sum not exceeding 0 5 0 


010 0 


h Interpreter, for each 
aa Attendance at a Poll 
which may be required, aSum 


notexceeding . - 


- 2 « O98 @ 
For Each Constable (of whom 


' not more than two who are 


loyed to attend a place of 
eae shall be paid,) for 
each Day's Polling, a Sum not 
ceding ------ 98 5 0 
ex 

The said Allowauces to cover alJ extra 
and incidental Expences belonging to each 
of the above-mentioned Persons. 

For all incidental expences, such as In- 
dentures, Stamps, Poll Books, Advertise- 
ments, Stationery, and all other Expences 
belonging to the Execution of a Writ or 
Precept for holding av Election, a Sum 
not exceeding the Rate of Three Pounds 
foreach Place of Polling. 

Payments which a Candidate may make at 
an Election to his Counsel, Agents, In- 
spectors, and Clerks. £ s. d. 

To one Barrister, as Counsel for 
attending the Election, and 
for the First Day’s Polling, a 
Sum not exceeding “$a! 

For each subsequent Day’s Poll- 
ing, a Sum not exceeding 

Toone Conducting Agent, aSum 
not exceeding . 100 0 0 
And an additional Sum to cover all ex- 

pences bond fide incurred for making up 

Books, and for other expences necessary 

for taking a Poll. 

Toevery other Agent or Inspec- 
tor, for the First Day’s Poll- 
ing, a Sum not exceeding 

For every subsequent Day’s 
Polling, a Sum not exceed- 
ae ee et A a a Oe 

To each Cheque Clerk and other 
Clerk, for each Day’s Polling, 
a4 Sum not exceeding . 015 0 
The said Allowances to cover all Ex- 

pences for Lodging, Diet, and all other 

‘tra incidental Expences belonging to 

each of the above-mentioned Persons. (No 

Candidate to pay more than One Counsel, 

One Conducting Agent, One Inspector, 

and One Cheque Clerk, for each Place of 

Polling; One Agent for the Sheriff’s 

h; Three Agents for preparing Tallies, 


and Two Clerks for the same Purpose, for 


each Barony or Half Barony.) 


CAP. LIX. For the Relief of Insol- 
“cee in Ireland id 


50 0 0 


11 7 6 


616 6 


- LX. For exempting Ships in 


Ballast in the South Sea Trade from 
‘ertain Tonnage Duties, 
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CAP. LXI. To regulate the Appro- 
priation of unclaimed Shares of Prize 
Money belonging to Soldiers or Seamen 
in the Service of the East India Com- 
pany. 

CAP. LXII. To regulate the Times 
for holding the General Sessions of the 
Peace, in the severul Counties in Ire- 
land. 

CAP. LXIII. Zo amend an Act, 
made in the Twenty-eighth Year of the 
Reign of King George the Thi)d, inti- 
tuled An Act to enable Justices of the 
Peace to act as such, in certain Cases, 
out of the Limits of the Counties in 
which they actually are. , 


Justices of the Peace, acting for any 
County at large, &c. may act as such in 
Places having exclusive Jurisdiction with- 
in or adjoining such County, but nothing 
in this Act shall extend to give Power to 
the Justices of the Peace for any County at 
large, Riding, or Division, not being Jus-: 
tices for such City, Town, or other Pre- 
cinct, or any Constable or other Officer 
acting under them, to act or intermeddle 
in any Matters or Things arising within 
any such City, Town, or Precinct, in any 
manner whatsoever. 


CAP. LXIV. To amend the Luws 
now in force relating to Vagrants, un- 
til the First Day of September, 1822. 

CAP. LXV. For the further Regula-. 
tion of Trade to and from Places within 
the Limits of the Charter of the East 
India Company (except the Dominions 
of the Emperor of China,) and Ports or 
Places beyond the Limits of the said 
Charter, belonging to any State or 
Country in Amity with His Majesty. 


I. East India Company and others maY 
trade to and from any intermediate Places 
between this Kingdom and the Limits of 
the Company’s Charter, &c. 

Il. And may also trade directly and cir- 


-cuitously between all places within the 


Limits of the Charter and Countries in 
Amity. 

III. Act not to affect the former regula- 
tions as to size of Vessels, Licences, &c. 
Trade from the Indies to Malacca, &e. 
subject to the Regulations of the Presi- 
dencies. 

“IV. Ships not to sail from Places where 
there are Consuls, without delivering List 
of the Persons and Arms on Board. 

V. No Asiatic Sailor shall be taken on 
board without Licence, and under certain 
aA yal Good Hope to be consider- 
ed within the Charter of the said Com- 

avy. 
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“NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN. NOVEMBRE 


With an Historicat and Critica, Proemiuy. 






(Dec, 


ee oe 


*.* Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the M, 


their Works are 
onth, | 


—— 


RAVELS in Palestine, through the 
countries of Bashan and Gileud, east 

of the River Jordan: including a Visit to 
the Cities of Geraza and Gemala, in the 
Decapolis, by J. S. BUCKINGHAM, is a 
work of great interest and importance, and 
forms a valuable addition to the numerous 
volumes of travels into the Holy Land 
which have been published during these 
last ten years. Mr. Buckingham seems to 
have been peculiarly fitted, by early habits 
and pursuits, for the task he has under- 
taken. His wanderings commenced at a 
very early period of his life. He went to 
sea at nine years of age, and the rear fol- 
lowing was made prisoner of war, and 
conveyed into the port of Corunna. From 
1796, up to the time of his settlement at 
Calcutta, (where he is, we are informed, 
the editor of the Calcutta Gazette) Mr. 
Buckingham visited the finest parts of 
Spain and Portugal; America, the Baha- 
ma islands, and the West Indies, Egypt, 
Greece, Pheenicia, Italy, aid Mauritania. 
To his perseverance we are indebted for 
some valuable charts, without which the 
navigation of several parts of the Red Sea 
would be dangerous, and at certain periods 
almost impracticable. In the course of his 
last jonruey, Mr. B. saw the greater part 
of Palestine, and the couutry beyond the 
Jordan, traversed Moab, Bashan, Gilead, 
aud the Auramtes; crossed Phoenicia, and 
the higher parts of Syria in various direc- 
tions from Baalbek and Lebanon, to the 
sea coast, and from Antioch by the banks 
of the Orontes, to Aleppo. He next jour- 
neyed through Mesopotamia to ‘Ninevah 
and Babylon, and on his way visited Diar- 
bekr, Mosul, and Bagdad. Exploring 
his way through the mountains into Persia, 
he saw Ecbatana, Persepolis, and Shapoor ; 
with Kermanshah, Harmadan, Isfahaun, 
and Shiraz, where the two great Persian 
poets, Sadi and Ferdousi, are entombed. 
On his returnto Bombay our traveller be- 
gan to arrange the materials of which the 
present volume is composed. To make 
amends for the want of novelty consequcit 
upon all details respecting Palestine, Mr. 
B. has introduced uumerous and learned 
disquisitions illustrative of -the sacred 
writings, and has corrected many errors 
which, like the mummies of the Egyptians, 
have only been consecrated for their anti. 
quity. Tyne Acre, Nazareth, Mounts 
fabor, and Carmel ; Cesarea, Jaffa, Jeru- 
salem, Rumlab, and the holy places round 


the sacred city, have all 
by Mr. B.’s predecessors, Thee ie 
his volume, therefore, will be found to be 
most important, which are the detai 
respecting the country beyond the J 

in which he has not been anticipated } 
other travellers. The minute description 
of Geraza, Soof, Oom Cais, the ruing of 
the ancient Gamala Nazareth, Tiberias 
Shechem, Mouut Ebal, Gerizim, and the 
Wells of Samaria, are full of interest ; and 
as they have not been touched npon before, 
afford valuable records of a country which 
has been an object of curiosity from the 
earliest ages. The style is worthy of the 
materials. Numerous curious and erudite 
notes are Scattered over the work, whichis 
further illustrated by some excellent charts 
and plans, and a series of neatly engraved 
vignettes. 

Some of our readers may probably have 
seen the newly-invented ornamental in- 
crustations in glass, called Crystallo Ce. 
ramie. By this process, ornaments of avy 
description, arms, cyphers, portraits, aud 
landscapes of any variety of colour may 
be introduced into the glass, so as tobr- 
come perfectly imperishable. An accoul 
of this curious invention may be found ina 
small quarto volume, lately published, 
called A Memoir on tke Origin, Progress, 
and Improvement of Glass Manufactures; 
including an Account of the Patent Crys 
tallo Ceramie, or Glass Inerustation. 
This discovery is not only useful in pro- 
ducing very beautiful ornamental works, 
but miniatures may likewise be enamelled 
on it, aud the colours will thus be retaiued 
by being embodied in the crystal, 80 a8, . 
fact, to become as imperishable as the 
crystal itself. The Memoir contains ac 
rious historical account “—_ ne 

lass-making, both among the ancien 
in modern ~ <a Some explanatory : 
loured plates are given, which, yeige 
scarcely convey an see of the beauty 
the ornaments themselves. ; 

Our medical readers will be entertaine 
and iuterested by the perusal ofa ye 
on Acupuncturation, by ay si Colleg 
CuuRcHILL, Member of the Roya Ae 
of Surgeons, London. This — . 
the name imports, consists in mse of 
needle into the muscular parts ay The 
to the depth, sometimes, of an me ail 
instantaneous effect of this sing arate, 
in alleviating pains of a rheumatic 0 


4 * ab e - DU 
is truly surprising aud unaccoumlar™> 
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the facts, a5 exhibited in many cases, are 
sufficiently strong to command our assent. 
inattacks of a nervous nature, the happy 
influence of this process 1S equally undeni- 
able. This remedy has long been in use 
amongst the Japanese and Chinese, and is 
now making its way into Europea prac- 
tice, with results which at least demand 
the earnest attention and scrutiny of the 
physiologist. The author of the Treatise 
in question abstains altogether from the 
dubious enquiry into the origin of these 
singular effects ; and we think that, in this 
stage of the business, he does well to con- 
fine himself to the establishment of facts. 
He must expect to find no little scepticism, 
on asubject so much at variance with the 
common apprehensions of the public; but, 
as far as we can yet judge, we think he 


"js proceeding on solid ground, and will, in 


the end, do considerable service to the 
cause of surgical science and humanity. 
Observations on Vocal Music, by Dr. 
KITCHINER, an author, who, whether we 
contemplate him in the various, and certain- 
ly somewhat opposite capacities of cook, 
optician, physician, or musician, equally 
excites our surprise. We could, however, 
undertake to refer him to fifty much better 
Written treatises than his own, on the sub- 
ject which has occupied his attention. But 
that he does not in reality stand in need of 
our assistance to enable him to turn the 
writiugs of his musical predecessors to 
good account, is evident from the circum- 
stance of his having half filled his volume 
With quotations from those who have gone 
beforehim. This is bad enough in a small 
essay like the one before us, but it is infi- 
nitely preferable to the continual extracts 
from his own books, which the worthy 
Doctor inflicts upon his readers in every 
recent production. About thirty of the 
eighty widely-printed pages of this small 


_ Yolume* consist of quotations from pub- 


lished works. 


We have not lately met with a more en- 
lertaining and able work of the sort, than 


Sketches of Upper Canada, byJoun How-- 


80N, Esq. .- This gentleman appears to 
be of Scotch extraction,and possesses much 
ofthe shrewd and clever character of his 
nation. His descriptions of the wild and 
picturesque territories through which he 
sre are uncommonly characteristic and 
dea 4! and we have only to object tothem, 
onl “ imagination seems occasionally to 
"re euthusiastic, andrevels somewhat 
i Syne amidst the beauties of na- 

wt Surround him. At one time he pad- 
dat be the river St. Lawrence ina half 
weeds f and at another, is roused in the 
on Seman a delicious reverie, by a bear 
eeling ee These are exaggerations of 
ality = ich a traveller, when they in re- 
ma dps Q Should rather conceal than ex- 
end ey tend to throw a suspicion on 
‘THLY Maa, No, 361, 
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the graver and more common-place parts 
of his narrative. When, however Mr 

7 > 7 
Howison descends from his ideal trans- 
ports, he shews himself to be master of 
humbler subjects, and his information on 
the state of the present inhabitants of Up- 
per Canada, and his advice to emigrants 
about to proceed thither, are truly valua- 
ble. He appears to havea happy talent 
in catching the peculiarities of manner and 
language of the people, the details of which 
will atford no small amusement to his 
readers. Some of the conversations which 
he records are expressed in a phraseology 
excessively ludicrous to an English ear. 
Upon the whole, this volume well deserves 
perusal, which it will reward with very 
valuable stores of information and amuse- 
ment. 

The lovers of light reading will find a 
considerable fund of entertainment in a 
small unpretending volume, entitled Para- 
mythia ; or, Mental Pastimes: being ori- 
ginal Anecdotes, historical, descriptive, 
humorous, and witty, collected chiefly dur- 
ing a long residence at the Court of Russia. 
From the preface, we learn that the author 
is the writer of the descriptions which ac- 
companied the prints of the Costumes of 
Russia, published a few years ago. The 
author has, we think, succeeded in what he 
tells us was his aim—to amuse, and not to 
offend; and certainly his little volume 
will be found of considerable utility in 
dispelling the tediousness of those long 
winter evenings which are so dreadful to 
those who have nothing useful to do, and 
nothing amusing toread. _ 

Amongst the many writers of fiction of 
the present day, whose aim it is to be at 
once both useful and agreeable, we may 
rank the author of “Rachel and the Au- 
thoress,” who has lately offered to the pub- 
lic another little tale, on the same model, 
entitled Prudence and Principle. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this vo- 
lume is all that it pretends to be—a tale of 
common life and common failings. It is 
written for the valuable purpose of demon- 
strating that it is not upon one virtue alone 
that we can rely for happiness, but that it 
is by the operation of seemingly contrary 
principles that our actions are to be go- 
verned. The author has exemplified this 
truth in the characters of Elien and Phebe, 
one of whom possesses principle without 
prudence, and the other prudence without 
principle. There is no genius shewn in 
this volume, nor is it peculiarly interest- 
ing; but the useful tendency of its design, 
and the excellence of its precepts, render 
it valuable. Like the other productions of 
the same family, it is, neatly printed, and 
ornamented witht re! 

It isa very painfulfhing to be compelled 
to read a bad novel, and it is still more 


painful to be compelled to give it a bad 
3L character 5 
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character; but as there are so many indis- 
criminate novel readers in the world, we 
apprehend any thing we can say will have 
but little effect. Such of our readers as 
will take the trouble to cut open the pages 
of Happiness, a Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay, will, we think, be inclined to 
concur in our opinion. It is an attempt to 
unite two of the most opposite things in the 
world—satire and sanctity ; and dandies 
and serious christians are mingled toge- 
ther in strange confusion. It is perhaps 
useless to say aly thing further of a work 
which, like many of its cotemporaries, is 
fated to take its silent stand on the green- 
baize-protected shelves of country circu- 
lating libraries. 

To the other works of Mrs. Taylor of 
Ongar, all distinguished by their plain good 
sense and useful tendency, is now added 
Retrospection, a Tale ; in which, from a 
review supposed to be taken by an elderly 
unmarried lady,in the middle ranks of life, 
it is intended to point out those errors of 
temper and indiscretion, which, in the ab- 
sence of greater calamities, suffice to make 
human life abundantly miserable. The 
story is quite unaffected, and follows with 
an air of great reality the ordinary course 
of domestic events, yet the interest is 
wellsupported,, After all other means of 
happiness fail, the old lady finds it at Iast 
in the arms of devotion, a resource by no 
means uncommonly resorted to by persons 
of that‘age and sex, in all times and coun- 
tries. There is a decided spirit of evan- 
gelical devotion in this little volume, ac- 
companied however with such correct feel- 
ings and sentiments, that we do not feel 
inclined to find fault with it, or to quarrel 
on dogmatical points with a work which is 
obviously inteuded and adapted to promote 
the cause of virtue. If not brilliant, the 
abilities of this lady are solid, and in their 
exertion, useful, 

To those who are fond of novel reading, 
we think we can recommend The Sisters, 
a Novel in four volumes, as a well-written 
work and not devoid of instruction. The 
story, which relates the fate of two sisters, 
the one attached to the world and all its 
fashionable frivolities, the other of a nobler 
and purer mind, is well told, and posses- 
ses a reasonable share of interest. The 
character of Feliciais by no means heroine- 
like, in the sense in which many of our 
modern novelists would use the term; she 
is rather serious and useful, than romantic 
and sentimental. Perhaps she will be con- 
sidere J by some of our readers as too strict 
a disciple of Mrs. Hannah More, and we 
must confess that her seriousness is some- 

timesa little too overpowering for our taste 
Rosalind’s character is sketched with a 
good deal of power and truth, and in Spite 
of ourselves gains an interest in our hearts. 
Evanmore, the hero of the tale, is drawn 
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somewhat after the mode 

worth’s Vivian. The omer 
increases as the reader proceeds wail 
finely wrought up in some parts of the last 
volume. 

It is with unmixed pleasure tha 
more behold Miss pation ae 
public m the shape in which she is to 
pre-eminently excellent. Perhaps there is 
not a single writer of the present day who 
has been the means of bestowing at once 
80 much instruction and delight, as this 
lady. To our juvenile friends her early 
lessons are well known, and many older 
eyes bave perused them with almost equal 
pleasure. To those excellent little volumes 
Miss Edgeworth has lately added a conti. 
nuation, called Rosamond, a sequel to 

carly Lessons, which exhibits our old 
friend more advanced towards womanhocd, 
but possessing the same engaging frankuess 
of disposition and purity of heart. Itis 
superfluous to say that these volumes in. 
culcate the best morality; it is sufficient 
perhaps to add that they fully equal avy of 
the writer’s former productions. 

A small volume of Miscellaneous Poetry, 
by SAMUEL BAMFORD, wearer, of Middle- 
ton, Lancashire, has just issued from the 
press, which, amidst some rude compos 
tion, exhibits so much energy of thought 
and diction, that it well deserves a longer 
notice than we can in this place bestow 
upon it. There isa bold and manly love 
of liberty in the mind of this humble bard, 
which needs no assistance from the tricks 
of art, to make a deep impression on the 
feelings. His style and matter are allbis 
own, and display as singular an instance 
as we can recollect of a naturally stroug 
and poetical mind struggling against tee 
disadvantages of station and education. 
The author is a professed radical reforms, 
and during the suspension of the — 
corpus act, was imprisoned - differes 
goals; a circumstance which gives his po- 
litical allusions a bitterness bordering 
sometimes on coarseness. Setting, ya 
ever, such passages as hese out 0 
question, we do not hesitate to say hese 
Mr.Bamford possesses originality of g¢ 
and more than common powers of rs 
The book has not beea well edited, may 
obvious errors of one sort or pani 
isting in every page; but we hope ed 
see a second edition, which, Heil 
through competent and careful han he: 
prove the justice of these observations. 

—— 
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The Eighth Nunyber, which co 
Work, of Views of the Cathedral sie 
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ASTRONOMY. by 
An Astronomical Catechism, Legere 
25 Engravings ; by€. V. W wr UL TURE: 
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AGRICULTURB. 

A Ketter Addressed to Agriculturalists, and 
to the Magistrates and Clergy, on the subject 
of Hiring, Service and Character, to which 
are added forms of Contract between Master 
and Servant; by a County Magistrate. 4to. 
Me 
s Letter on our Agricultural Distresses ; 
their Causes and Remedies; accompanied 
with Tables and copper plate charts; by 
William Playfair, 8vo. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Part IV. of Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, 
with 5 Portraits, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Notice Nécrologique sur John Rennie, esq. 
Ingénieur Civil, et Premier Ingénieur de la 
Marine Royale d’Angleterre ; adressée a l’in- 
stitut Royale de France; par Charles Du- 
pin, 8vo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Books, English and Fo- 
reign, including many Splendid and Valu- 
able Articles, on sale by Hurst, Robinson 
and Co. 

A Catalogue of Engraved Copper Plates, 
after the finest Pictures. and Drawings of 
Eminent Masters, with the prices to each. 

An Enigmatical Catalogue of Books of 
Merit, on an entirely new plan; by John 
Cole. Is. 

A Key to the above. 3d. 

A Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics, 
containing the most Esteemed Editions, in 
Chronological Order, that have hitherto been 
published; also, the principal Lexicogra- 


phical Works, &c. with their prices; by J. 


Hayes. Is. 6d. 
CLASSICS, 

Clavis Homerica; or, Lexicon of the words 
which occur in the Iliad ; by John Walker, 
A.B. 12mo. 8s. bd. 

Excepta ex Livio, cum J. B. L. Crevierii, 
Notis integris aliorumque selectissimis, in 
usum Scholarum, ]2mo. 6s. bds. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil, 
partly Original, and partly altered from Dry- 
den and Pitt; by John Ring, 2 vols, 8vo. 

DRAMA. 

The Miller’s Maid: a Melo-Drama, in 
Two Acts; by John Saville Faucitt, 8vo. 
*s. 6d. sewed, 

EDUCATION. 
m... Greek Terminations, (including the 
lalects and Poetic Licences) Alphabetically 
the Pee and Grammatically Explained, on 
; lan of the Latin Terminations; by John 
ye saa tee. 4s. bound. 
metic ° : 

idk: te a: or Children; the Scholar’s 
p, tithmetic for Children; the Teacher’s 
00k. 4s, bd. 
, aa to the Parsing Exercises contained 
“a . ed Murray’s Grammatical Exercises, 
pol, his Abridgment of English Grammar, 
Btymolee all the Prose Sentences, both in 
ai the and Syntax, Parsed at full length, 
ated ils ey Examples, in an Abbrevi- 

econ” by J. Harvey. ' 

feach Verbs Simplified ; or, a Treatise 
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on French Verbs, in which the Difficulties of 
that Department of Grammar, are by an 
Easy Method Simplified, and adapted to the 
meanest capacity: by M. Patenostre, 8vo. 
sewed. 

An Analysis of Penmanship, containing 
some fine Specimens of Writing, with Rules 
and Observations on the Formation of each 
Letter ; together with a Projection of the 
Text Alphabet; by J. Hill, W.M. price ds. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, shewing 
the different governments with a table of the 
Irregular verbs, &e.; by J.C. Turner, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Pupil’s Gazetteer, inwhich the Names 
and Situations of Places contained in Gold- 
smith’s Abridged Histories of England, Greece 
and Rome, are to be found, 18mo. Is. 

Incidents of Childhood. 2s. 6d, 

FINE ARTS, 

Part I. of Views of the Collosseum ; en- 
graved by W. B. Cooke, and J. C. Allen, 
from drawings of Major Cockburn. In this 
Work will be displayed the Stupendous Pro- 
portions, and Picturesque Beauties of the 
Colosseum, that Interesting Ornament of 
Ancient Rome. It will be completed in 5 
Paris, containing 15 Line Engravings, toge- 
ther with Plans, Sections, and Elevations, 
and a Descriptive History of the Building, 
super royal folio, 1]. 1s. each part, proofs, 
Il. 10s. 

Part I. of the Holy Bible, embellished 
with Engravings; by Charles Heath, from 
Designs by Richard Westall, esq. R.A. impe- 
rial 8vo. 12s. proofs, 4to. Lh. Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Clarke’s New School Maps of all the Prin- 
ciple Stetes and Kingdoms throughout the 
World; comprised in 28 Maps, corrected 
from the latest and best Authorities, price 
6d. each. 

Clarke’s New Skeleton Maps; the Scale 
of each answering to the above, and in which 
the Chief Cities, Towns, Rivers, Lakes, and 
Mountains, are laid down, but their Names 
Omitted, with a View to Exercise the Pupil. 
price 4s. each. 

HISTORY. 
- Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons com- 
posing the Kit-Kat Club; with a Prefatory 
Account of the Origin of the Association ; 
Illustrated by 48 Portraits from the Original 
Painting; by Sir Godfrey Kneller, royal 8vo. 
41. 4s. bds. ; 

A History of Madagascar, with an Appen- 
dix containing an Account of the Present 
State of Religion in the Island; by S. Cop. 
land, 8vo. | . 

The History of Scotland, from the Invasion 
of the Romans, till the Union with England, 
with a Sketch of the Rebellions of 1715 and 
1745, &c. : by D. Mackintosh. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern History ; 
by James Thergold Boone, 8vo. 8s. 

MEDICINE. . 

A System of Pathological and Operative 

Surgery, founded on Anatomy, illustrated by 


i Diseased Structure, and plans of 
drawings of Dise ; pases 
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Operation; by Robert Allan, F.R.S. &c., 
8vo. vols. I. and Il. 12s. 6d. each, bds. 

The Parent’s Medical and Surgical Assist- 
ant, intended for the Use of the Heads of 
Families, ‘Parochial Clergyman, and others ; 
affording Familiar and Popular Direciions for 
the Management of the Sudden Illnesses and 
Various Accidents which require a prompt 
and judicious treatment, and will not admit 
of the delay necessary for procuring regular 
advice ; by T. A. Bromhead, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 
boards. 

A 'Preatise on Acupuncturation, being a 
Description of a Surgical Operation, origi- 
nally peculiar to the Japanese and Chinese, 
and by them denominated Zin-King, now 
Introduced into European Practice, with 
directions for its Performance; by James 
Morss Churchill, Surgeon. post 8vo. 4s. 

Observations on those Diseases of Females 
which are attended with Discharges; by 
Charles Mansfield Clarke, royal 8vo. Part II. 

A Short Account of some of the Principal 
Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, with Remarks upon the 
Climate and Diseases of those Countries; by 
H, W. Carter, M.D. &c. 8vo- 

MATHEMATICS, 

A Compendious Treatise on the Theory 
arid Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic Equa- 
tions, and of Equations of the higher order ; 
by the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 
6s. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Wit’s Red Book; or, Calendar of 
Gaiety for the year 1822. A Collection of 
Original Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. }8mo. 
2s. 6d. 

No. XI. Of the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, 
6d. 

The Cambro Briton, and General Celtic 
Repository for November, 1821, to be conti- 
nued Monthly, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Paramythia ; or, Mental Pastimes: being 
Original Anecdotes, Historical, Descriptive, 
Itumourous and Witty, Collected chiefly dur- 
ing a long Residence at the Court of Russia, 
f. cap. 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs on the Origin, Progress and 
Improvement of Glass Manufactures, includ- 
ing an Account of the Patent Crystallo Cera- 
mie, or Glass Incrustations, 4to. 

No. LIV. of the Sunday School Teacher’s 
Magazine and Journal of Education: pub- 
lished Monthly. 6d. 

The Imperial Almanack ; or, Annual Com- 
pendium of Astronomical, Statistical, Sci- 
entific, and Interesting Information, (a New 
Almanack.) 4s. 

MUSIC, 

Observations on Vocal Music; and Rules 
for the Accent and Emphasis of Poetry, 
which will ensure the Proper Pronunciation 
and Effective Expression of the Words > by 
William Kitchiner, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

anne NOVELS, 

@ Noble and Renowned History of , 
Earl of Warwick ; containing a fall ond tree 
Account of his many famous and valiant 
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rave Exploits, and 
es, 8yo, 

bility, a Novel: by 
2mo. 16s. 6d 


actions, remarkable and b 
noble and renowned victor} 

Good Nature and Sensi 
Miss Aimwell, 3 vols, | 

Puzzled and Pleased > Or, the Two Oli Ro) 
diers, a Tale; by Francis ry 
l2mo. 18. Fathom, 3 ri, 

POETRY, 

Minstrel Love; from the German of 
Author of Undine; by G. Sone, AB. 
12mo. 12s. bds. 7 

The Hours of Contentment, a + he 
Hugh Clarke, 80. Is. 6d. roam; ly 

Gorden, a Tale. A Poetical Reviey ¢/ 
Don Juan, 8vo. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL Economy, 

Observations chiefly in Reply to Remarks 
made in Parliament during the last Session, 
on the subject of Government Clerks, Sy», 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl of Elden, 
Lord High Chancellor, on the subject of For. 
geries and Bank Prosecutions, wid on the 
proposed amelioration of the Criminal Lav, 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes; by 
Ralph Wardlow, D.D. of Glasgow, 2 vol. 
Svo. 18s. bids. 

Biblical Fragments; by M. A. Shimmel- 
pennick, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds, 

Private Devotion: or, Prayers principally 
intended for the private use of Christians ; by 
Joseph Jones, M.A. 3s. 

Six Services adapted to the Ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper; by John Trullagar, Mi- 
nister of the Unitarian Chapel, Chichester. 

Satan’s Devices Exposed, in four Sermons; 
by the Rev. T. Knowles, B.A. 2s. 64. 

Liefchild on the Christian Temper; or, 
Lectures on the Beatitudes, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Hand of Providence manifested, ine 
Fuithful Narrative of Real Facts, illustrative 
of its Punishment of Vice, and Reward cf 
Virtue ; interspersed with Genuine Anecdotes 
and Suitable Reflections, 12mo. 6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. L 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domest; 
Local, and Characteristic: to which ws 
added, Practical Details for the Informatio 

. Class, and some Re- 
of Emigrants of every Sy th 
collections of the United States of oo 
by John Howison, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. a 

An Historical Guide to Ancient and 


Dublin: by the Rev. G. W. Wright Illus 


trated with 17 Engravings of caghyaa 
Views and Buildings, and’a New oa 
rate Plan of the City, royal 18mo. 2° 


wan S AND TRAVELS. 
YAGES : 

Part ill. Vol. VI. of Modern Bb nan 
and Travels, containing Saussure ; asery 
Travels in Scotland, price 3s. 6¢. 
VoL HI. of the Tour to Africa: re 
ing a Concise Account of all the Cou ved BY 
that Quarter of the Globe, hitherto Wem 
Europeans; with the Manners am rage 
of the Inhabitants, Selected from aiken 
Authors, and Arranged by Catherine 
8voO, 12s. bds. Travels 
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avels in Palestine, through the Countries 
a and Gilead, East of the River 
Jordan : including a Visit to the Cities of 
Geraza and Gamula, in the Decapolis; by 
J.S, Buckingham, esq. with Maps, Plates, 
and Vignettes, 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. boards, 
Journal of an Expedition 1400 Miles up 


the Orinoco, and 300 up the Arauca, Illus- 


trated by Plates, 8VO. 


> List of New French Books, Published or 


Imported by Dulau, and Co. 

Voyage en Arménie et en Perse, fait dans 
ies années 1805 et 1806, par P. Amédée Jau- 
hert, orné de planches lithographées, 8vo. 18s, 

Nouveau cours complet d’agriculture théo- 
rique et pratique, contenant la grande et la 
petite culture, économie rurale et domes- 
tique, la médecine vétérinaire, etc, ; par les 
membres de la section d’agriculture de l’In- 
stitut de France, etc., avec des figures en 
taille douce; tomes IV. V. et VI. 8vo. 
ll. 16s. 

Additions 4 Panatomie général de Xavier 
Bichat, pour servir de complément aux édi- 
tions en quatre volumes: pur A. P. Beciard, 
§vo. 8s. Gd. 

Essai sur les irritations intermittentes, ou 
nouvelle théorie des maladies périodiques, 
fidvres larvées, fiévrés pernicieuses et fiévres 
intermitientes en général, exposée suivant la 
doctrine de M. Broussais, et appuyée d’un 
grand nombre d’observations ; par P. J. Mon- 
gellaz, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

Beautés dé Vhistoire de la maison royale 
de France, ou belles actions, trites de cou- 
rage, de magnanimité, de vertu, de bonté, et 
Vaflabilité; paroles de grandeur, bons mots 
et réparties ingénieuses des princes et prin- 
cesses de la maison royale de France; par 
M. H. Lemaire, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Abrégé de In vie et des révélations de la 
seur Nativité; contenant textuellement tout 
ce que la seur a fait écrire de plus essentiel ; 
et précédé d’une réfutation des critiques de cet 
ouvrage, 2 vols, 12mo. 9s. 

Petit dictionnaire du peuple, a usage des 
(uatre cinquiémes de la France; contenant 
in apercu comique et critique des trivialitées, 
htlourdises, mots tronqués et expressions 
vicieuses des gens de Paris, et des provinces . 
“uli @un grand nombre de phrases absurdes 
iWon repete sans réflexion, et terminé fpar 
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une petite épreuve offerte & ceux qui se tar- 
guent d’écrire correctement ; par J.C. L. P. 
Desgranges, jeune, 12mo. 3s. 

Books imported by Treuttel, and Co. 

Le Voyageur Moderne, ou Extrait des Voy- 
ages les plus récens dans les quatre parties du 
Monde, publiées en plusieurs langues jusqu’en 
1821, vols. 1 et 2, 8vo. 15s. 

The same in 12mo. vols. 1 to 4. 14s. 

Boulage, Introduction a l’Histoire du Droit 
rb aes et a étude du Droit Naturel, 8vo, 

s. 6d. 

Biot et Arago, Recueil d’Observations 
Géodésiques, Astronomiques, et Physiques, 
exécutées par ordre du Bureau des Longitudes 
de France, en Espagae, en France; en An- 
gleterre, et en Ecosse, pour determiner la 
variation de la pesanteur et des degres terres- 
tres sur le prolongement du Méridien de Paris ; 
faisant suite au troisiéme volume de la Base 
de Systeme Métrique. 11. lls. 6d. 

Almanach des Dames pour 1822, 18mo, 
fig. 7s. 

Gautier, Mani-l des Plantes Médicinales, 
ou Description, Usage et Culture des Végé- 
taux indigenes employés en Médecine, gros 
vol. in 12mo. 15s. 

Cloquet (Jules) Anatomie de 1’Homme, ou 
Description et Figures lithographiées de toutes 
les parties du corps humain; premiere liv- 
raison, in folio, avec 6 fig. 10s. 6d. 

Hachette, traité de Géométrie descriptive, 
comprenant les applications de cette géometrie 
aux ombres, 4 la perspective, et a la stéréo- 
tomie, avec 67 plavches in 4to, et 5 in folio, in 
4to. 11. 16s. 

Petite Bibliographie Biographico-Roman- 
ciére, ou Dictionnaire des Romanciers, tant 
anciens que modernes, tant nationaux qu’etran- 
gers, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

* Dieu le veut! Considerations politiques et 
religieuses sur l’é¢mancipation des Grecs, pat 
Alexandre Barginet de Grenoble, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Ebermayer, Manuel des Pharmaciens et 
des Droguistes, ou Traité des caractérés dis- 
tinctifs des alterations et sophistications des 
médicamens simples et composés; traduit de 
1’Allemand et approprié a la nouvelle Phar- 
macopée Francaise par Kapeler et Caventou, 

2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Danjou, des Prisons, de leur régime, et des 

Moyens de Vaméliorer, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








NEW MUSIC. 


ae 


The celebrated Overture to the Grand Seri- 
ys Opera of lL RATTO DIPROSERPINA. 
imposed by Winter, and arranged for 
x€ Piano Forte, with Accompaniments 


( libitum ) for a Flute and Violon- 
cello, by I. H. Little. 3s. 6d. 


HIS Is one of Winter’s best sym- 
monet productions. The leading 
pam ent (an Andante Pastorale), pos- 

Stauch sweetness, and is very oti- 


ginal, The key is G major ; but afte 
twenty-eight bars of a soothing al 
truly rural cast, it bursts into a stra! 
of a bold and animated description, 1 
the minor of the same key, in which 
the powers of imagination, and thie 
evolutions of science, are largely dis- 
played, A subject, or burthen, prevails 
through the movement, but without 


shackling the excursive fancy of the 
composer 
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composer, or excluding that relief and 
variety which form so prominent a 
beauty in musical composition, Mr. 
Little, in his transformation of this or- 
chestral production to a piano-forte ex- 
ercise, has fully evinced his competency 
tosuch a task. The passages are judi- 
ciously re-modelled, and well-arranged 
for the finger, while the management of 
the flute and violoncello accompani- 
ments, announces a ma acquaint- 
ance with the powers of those instru- 
nents, and with the art of their combi- 
nation. 


“ Oh smile, and all your cares shall end.” 
A Duett, composed by M. P. Corri. 
1s. 6d. 

If the production now before us, is 
not of the highest description of excel- 
lence, neither is it wanting in a respec- 
table degree of merit ; though the ideas 
are not particularly novel or striking, 
they are smooth, natural, and connect- 
ed ; and the two parts blend with good 
effect. The passage in the relative mi- 
nor, beginning at the words “ Be every 
vain endeavour,” affords avery pleas- 
ing relief to the previous portion of the 
strain ; and returns with ease and grace 
to the principal theme. Asa chamber 
duet, we feel assured, this composition 
will prove very acceptable to the lovers 
of vocal music. 


The celebrated Hungarian Waltz, with 
Variations for the Piano Forte. Com- 
posed by 7’. H. Butler. 2s.6d. 
Respecting the qualities of a melody 

which has been so often heard at every 

minor theatre, and in every public 
street, it is scarcely necessary to echo 
the general voice, by dwelling on its 
simplicity and beauty. The proper ob- 
ject of our criticism is the new form and 
auxiliary additions it has derived from 

Mr. Butler’s talents and science. These, 

we must say, are highly creditable to 

the labour he has x hte upon it, 

The piano-forte exercise into which he 

has magnified an air of a few bars is, 

so respectable, and useful, as to be at- 
tributable only to the efforts of supe- 
rior qualifications ; and the more this 
ingenious master furnishes practition- 
ers with compositions as well calculated 
to please and improve, as are his varia- 


tions to this popular waltz, the 
they will be obliged to him. — 


“<All my Soul’s love.” Composed d 
W. A.Wordsworth. 1s. 6. 1 

In this little rondo, there is « visible 
spark of talent; but of talent that, as 
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visibly, wants further cultivar ) 
saelody is alla polacea; ce The 
sages are not always modelled to ty 
time; and the bass is far from be 


uniformly legitimate; and ip 
instances, is the be ro 


‘st that might 
been selected. We have, ge 


lowed Mr. Wordsworth a seintilla of ge 
nius ; and that is equivalent to admit. 
ting, that brightened by exertion, aj 
guided by an improved judgment, i 
may hereafter shine forth in a Superior 
style of composition. 
Charles N. Weiss’s Tenth Fanstasia, for 
the Flute, with a Piano- Forte Accon. 
paniment. 4s. 

This Fantasia (in which Mr, Weis 
has introduced the air of The Bly 
Bells of Scotland) is what amateur 
call a shewy piece. It has much ex. 
cution, some eccentricity, and a consi: 
derable portion of brilliant passages, 
The opening movement is bold, rapid, 
and striking ; the variations given to 
the Blue Bells are florid and fantastic, 
and the total desertion of the subject. 
in the seventh page, though savouring 
of wildness, is scarcely objectionable in 
its effect. On the whole, this publica- 
tion is far above mediocrity ; and to the 
library of flute and piano-forte pe- 
formers, will prove an eligible acquisi- 
tion. 


“ Oh, Clara, Clara!” A Ballad; the 
Music composed by W. A. Mozart. 
Is. 6d. ’ 
This ballad, the words of which are 

by Walter McGregor, is easy and 

graceful in its melody ; butnot of vn 
distinguished beauty in its gener 
effect. It wants that passionate app’ 
without which, songs founded on the 
tenderest sentiments of the heart, fll 

of their intended interest. The a 

forte accompaniment is commend e 

on account of its simplicity, and rr 

per subordination to the notes ol Ils 
principal. - 

“© They tempt me not.” Sung by o éd. 
Corri ; composed by M. P. Corrt. aTlad 
This is an interesting little ba 

of two verses, the burden of eac . 

which consists of the four monosy 

bles that furnish the title of the om 

The passages of the air are elegant 


general 


and effectively turned ; aad the gem | 
impression is strong and appropri 
We venture little in prognes rr w 
that “ They tempt me not, ©! arte 
come a general and lasting favo 


in musical and tasteful fom EDC al 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 





neporT of DISEASES and CASUALTIES occurring in public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DisPeNsary. 


ae 


Thas been more than once remarked in 

these monthly reports, that those bilious 
afections which are incident to the au- 
tumnal season, have this year proved more 
abundant than usual—and that they have 
spared neither sex, nor age, hor condition. 
it may now be further stated, that their 
continuance as epidentics has been beyond 
theordinary period of their duration, and 
even at this moment the writer js witness- 
ing complaints which are seldom seen in 
creat numbers after the setting in of No- 
vember. 

It may be very fairly presumed that the 
dreadful accounts which reach us from the 
south, have some connection with that state 
ofthe atmosphere which disposes to the 
milder derangements of the British islands 
—and that the cholera of this country and 
the yellow fever of Spain are alike depend- 


ent upon the aérial constitution, connected 


with the endemic peculiarities of the respec- 
tive places in which the one and the other 
appear. That the last is thus endemic, and 
confined in its locality, every thing con- 
nected with its peculiarities appears to 
prove; and the writer of the present paper 
believes, that it would be almost as easy to 
transport one of the Andalusian hills into 
Salisbury Plain, as to convey this fever in 
its severity from the south to the north of 
Europe. By some, indeed, it is thought, 
that the yellow fever is in no wise conta- 
gious, but this opinion is perhaps as erro- 
neous a8 that which supposes that cordons 
of troops, or restrictions of quarantine, are 
either necessary or efficacious in prevent- 
igitsspread. Plague, yellow fever, and 
typhus, are all contagious (probably in 
very different degrees,) but for the fuli de- 
velopement of their contagious properties, 


they demand the assistance of local cir-— 


cimstances—and they will no more flourish 
msoils, and situations, and seasons unpro- 
pious to their propagation, than would 
the orauge-tree of the southern groves, in 
the bleak and barren wilds of Lapland. 
Asin cholera, so is it with respect to 
Yellow fever, that no precise and abstract 
apn can be laid down of treatment. 
an 18 Sometimes summoned to cases 
na any become different disorders 
anual “ Space of a few hours ;—at one 
we, lous disturbance and spasmodic 
“a + or a being the only things to be 
cach y the resources of medicine ; at 
*r, @ rush of inflammation shall pour 


in upon a vital organ, and unless met by 
vigorous counteractives, overwhelm the 
vital powers by its vehemence. Half mea- 
sures are here of no avail; and it is won- 
derful with what efficacy large doses of 
stimulants, in one case; and large detrac- 
tions of blood in another, may, nay, must 
be employed to insure the safety of the 
sufferer. That this assertion is made not 
in the spirit of rashness, but from a full 
conviction of its truth, the reader who is 
accustomed to peruse these reports will, it 
is presumed, credit. 

With respect to the demands of the yel- 
low fever, it cannot be expected that one 
who has never witnessed the disorder can 
speak with any authority; the following 
extract, taken from a sensible treatise just 
published on the Andalusian epidemic of 
1820, will serve to shew the virulence of the 
complaint, and the necessity for prompt 
and vigorous treatment :— 

“ Those terminated most favourably in 
which blood-letting was used to the great- 
est extent; but it is incumbent on me to 
state, that many cases ended fatally even 
when the lancet had every possible advan- 
tage. The Spanish physicians were no 
advocates for the practice in any case. My 
treatment of the disease was not very suc- 
cessful—theirs still less so. I lost one 
patient out of every five and a half; they 
one out of every two and ahalf; so that, in 
fact, neither of us had much to boast of. 1 
have observed (and it is important I shou!d 
mention it) that in all cases in which the 
employment of mercury was followed by 
salivation, the patients recovered. This 
was the result, without a single exception, 
throughout the whole period of the epide- 
mic; aud so perfectly am I assured of the 
fact, that I would set down the recovery of 
any patient as certain who should be once 
affected to saliyation. I insist upon the 
state of ptyalism; because I have seen 
many instances in which the mouth and 
gums became sore and ulcerated, without 
any salivary discharge, and in which the 
patients did not recover, 

In the general fevers of this country, we 
judge either that the malady is of unusual 
malignity, or that the treatment is not what 
it should be, if the deaths average more 
than one—not in five, but in five and 
twenty. D. UwIns. 


Bedford Row, Nov. 20, 1821. 
MONTHLY 













































Ben | ae UR information from the country at 
be Fe | present, affords little of novelty. The 

Pe Cisheartening conclusion of a season, most 
unfortunate and calamitous to the cultiva- 

. tors of the soil, is at hand, without the 
; | slightest present prospect of reliefto the 
7 sufferers, or the solace of any cheerful an- 

4 ticipations of the future. The report of 
| | the day, however, goes thelength of assert- 
4 ing the actual formation of a new and pow- 
a erful opposition party of the landed inte- 
C8 rest in parliament, which it is supposed (a 
) frail supposition perhaps) will occasion 

| more disquict and actual danger to minis- 

a. ena | ters, than all the whig or radical badgering 
i \. uy of the past times. It has been likewise 
ae said, that the late general temporary abate- 
| ment of rents has originated in an errone- 
iy ous policy, which can never answer one of 
eat its obvious purposes; and that a fair per- 
: } manent reduction would, in the end, have 
Me a better subserved the interest of both par- 
eat ties. The comparatively small quantity of 
wheat which has been well harvested, is 
said to be fully equal, in quantity and 
measure, to the famous crop of last year. 
And so extensive was the breadth sown 
last season, that the markets will be amply 
supplied during the ensuing, however or- 
A dinary the quality of the greater part may 
hid be. The grand substitute potatoes, is put 
. down as halfa crop, of which a great part 

| will be ofa blighted and inferior quality ; 
and now our sage and learned curb conju- 
rors, in imitation of the example of their 
grandsires, they havea new and fine op- 
portunity to task their ‘wits for a discovery 
of the cause of that disease. Wheat sow- 
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ing has been well performed on all 
and good lands ; on those of | 
nate description, from the inte 
too much wet, it has been an irksome a4 
troublesome operation : in truth, farm 
on such soils more particularly, has bee 
from early spring to the present month, » 
most irksome, harassing, and eXpensie 
labour ; a melancholy addition toa des 
rately losing game. The early “i 
wheats are very forward and luxuriant 
and if no frosts come to check them vill 
be winter-proud. Should the moisture of 
the atmosphere continue, sheep in the lov. 
lands will be in danger of the rot, Turnips, 
but with more foliage than bulb, and gras 
in plenty ; but where they have capital to 
purchase stock, they cannot entertain y 
sanguine hopes of remuneration for their 
outlay, Markets, both for the live and 
dead commodity, have been progressively 
sinking every week since our last report, 
Thus the farmer and grazier’s sheet anchor 
seems to fail him. The remedy of long 
continued fundamental errors, is unhappily 
equally fatal with the disease. 

Smithfield —Beef 2s. 4d. to 3s. 10d— 
Mutton 2s. 4d. to 3s. 10d.—Lamb 4s. 0d. to 
4s. 6d.—Veal 3s. 6d. to 5s.6d—Pork2s. 64. 
to 5s.6d.—Bacon 3s. 4d. to 4s, 0d—Raw 
Fat 2s. 7)d.——Wheat 40s. to 8k— 
Barley 22s. to 32s.—Ouats 18s. to 308.—The 
quartern loaf in London 12d.—Hay 45s. to 
90s. 0d.—Clover do. 60s. to 110s.—Straw 
25s. to 36s. 0d.— Coals in the Pool 36s. 0. 
to 50s. Od. 

Middlesex, Nov. 24, 1821. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. {this Month 135.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


LEXANDER, J. Old Bailey, coach-master. 
(Russen, L. 


| i —_ J.Sculeoates, York, blockmaker. (Rosser, 











‘ | Andrews, E. Wotcester, bookseller. (Constable, L. 
Arther, T. Neath, Glamorgansh. shopkeeper, (Li- 
vett, Bristol. 


| Atkinson, T. Newgate-street, warehouseman. (Ro- 
ae 5 | binson, L. 
| 
ii 













Austin, H. Northumberland-street, Marrv-le. 
builder. (Carlon, L. 0 PRP AND, 







Baker, W. Ticehurst. Sussex, blacksmith: i 
and Goodhurst, Kent. a etre 









’ 
' 
eh | Baker, W. Lioyd’s Coffee-house, insurance broker 
| (Warne, L. 
: 
| 







~ Bamber, W.and Co. Huyton, near Blackrod Lan- 
cashire, calico printers. “ 


L Edge, Manchester, 
oe W. Northwich, suesee. "lettin a tl 
pool. ; 
Bentley, J. Shorditch, hardwareman. Pike, L 
—_—e R. Gosport, banker. (Cook Ma uae, 


Binks, J. M. Minories, hay salesman. (Lester, L 














| i ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of et, 
im and the 20th of Nov. 1821: extracted from the London Gazette. 
4 } ; 
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Blythe, J. Ne-veastle-under-Lyne, draper. (Law, 
Manchester. ‘ a} Road 
Bright, R. sen. Nassau Place, Commercial © 
haberdasher. (Faweett, lL. | om 
Bryan, W. Lowe and Co. Poultry, printers. ( 
ley and Son, L. y 
Peng S. Oxfoid-street, woollen-draper. (Far 
ren, L. ; fr 
Burrell, J. Neweast!e-upon-7 yne, merchant. (Be! 
i Broderick, L. 
Cable, W. Aldebergh, Suffolk, baker: (C waar 
Cal'ow, J. Princes-street, Soho, bookseller. 
ford, L. 
Comneson, C. J. Gray’s Inn Lane, hardwaremal 
Card, J. Llovds’ Coffee-house, shipown'?- ( 
sey, L. ” ad, 
Cass, 1 Ware, Herts, dealer in corm, &e. (Bo 
Ware. ‘lor, 
Cattle, W. Hartlebury, Worcester, miller 
Darke, L. ma- 
Chandler, “i. Rast Stonehouse, Dev oo. ae 
riner. (Klworthy, Ply mouth p vton, le 
Chubb, W S$ Aldgate, chemist. ( (Hayne, 
Clifford, E. Chancery-lane, broker |X ot (9.1. 
Clunie, J. Camberwell, baker. (4 “Coutes, 
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_ Weobley, tanner. (Dax. L. 
Coates Fy, Liverpool, draper (Blackstock, 


Crump,4- Birmingham, money scrivener. ( Trough- 


try. 
he - Wakeleld, liquor merchant. (Alcock, 


Skipton. 
Davies,J.M 
Bristol. aL 
Davidson, T. and Co. Liverpool, merchant. (Ad- 


lington, L 


itcheldean, Gloucester, draper. (Daniel, 


Deeble, E. Welbeck-street, upholsterer. (Palmer 


.L. 
pike J. London-etrept, Tottenham Court Road, 


‘arpenter. (Jones and Cos. 
Oras J Gneat Windmill-street, Haymarket, dealer. 
(Hodgson, le 
Ewbleton, R. South Shields, wine merchant. (Don- 
kin, Newcastle. 

Esden. J. Rees enenss Lambeth, slater. (Re- 
vers and Co. L. s 
hyre, W- Cockspur-street, trunk-maker. (Car- 
jon, L. 
eae, G. York, victualler. (Alexander, Halifax. 
Forbes, J. and Co. Oxtord-street, chemist. (Cottle 

and Co. L. 
Forster. C.F. Margate, cca! merchant. 
Margate. ’ 
Francis, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter. (Wil- 
son. Newcastle. grate (Taylor, L 
Gage, M. A. Liverpool, taylor. aylor, L. 
Gelsthorp, J. Moly ueux.std eet, Mary-le-bone (Rus- 
sen, L. 


George, W. Haymarket, saddler. (Mathews and 
Co. L 


(Boys, 


Germain, G. Commercial Road, Middlesex, mer- 
chant. (Bowman, L. 

Gibson, T. jun. and Co. Liverpool, ship-bread ba- 
kers. (Hind, Liverpool. 
Goodman, T. late of Witherley, Leicestershire, 
jobber incattle. (Smith and Co. Atherstone. 
Gosling G. Chesterfield, wine merchant. (Thomas, 
Chesterfield. 

Gotobed, W. Southam, Isle of Ely, butcher, 
(Francis, L. 

Grahain, " R. and Co. London, merchants, (Bol- 
ton, L. 

- G. and Co. Shefheld, merchants. (Wilson, 


Creen, G. and Co. Sheffield, edge tool manufac- 
turers. (Capes. L. 


Hall, T. ye, em. Red Lion-square, coach- 
maker. wledge, L. 
Handsword, H. Winchester-street, merchant. (Les- 


ter, L. 
Hall, C.G. and Co. Grosvenor-street, West Pim- 
. hy i ng (Kiss, L. 

it, J. Bradford, Wilts, sh ; 

a sr gaa ilts, shopkeeper (Stone, 
Mactioy, Penrith, hardwareman. (Hardy, Shef- 
Heppinstall, J. Doneaster, agricultural machine 

maker, (Fisher, Doncaster. 
Haydon, and Co. Welbeck-street, 

(Hutchinson, L. 


Howard, C. T. Hartl : . 
yy artley Wintney, Hants. surgeon. 


: my lu. . 
aT Clist, St. Lawrence, Devon, butcher. (Ford, 
xeter, 


Hubble, M. Tunbri j 
bridpe Wen tages victualler. (Stone, Tun- 


: , 
aed R. Bangor, cheesefactor. (Harpur, Whit- 


Hue, §. Nottingham, silvers:ni 
Nottingham. gham, silversinith. 


Humphries I.With ; , ; 

ene Be am Pr 
I ( Milles, Frome Selwood.” eth eeneetetah 
agtam, ‘Le Lo 


auctioneers. 


(Foxcroft, 


wer Thamesstreet, fishmonger. 


Jolley Ne : 
“=, J, a Seaton 
Irvine, } a : 

7 a Carlisle, innkeeper. (Robinson, Car- 


Ketland, T 
a d Co. Bi i ov 
(Whateley, Birmteghenr ee gunmakers. 
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Kinner, W. and 8, Nottin 
picts, (Holl, _ & Hill, stage coach pro- 
ippen, D. Lambeth, timber merchant, (J 
Kribb, B. Billingborough, Lincoln. (Cheales and 
_Co. Sleaford. 
Knight,J. Mile End Road, builder. (Smith, L. 


Lawrence, G. Evesham, victualler. (Workman, 
veshain. 


Lee, G. Bath, baker. (Ph sick, Bath. 

Lloyd, C. Thetford, boskeclien (Brame, Ipswich. 
Luke, W. Liverpool, merchant. (Hind, Liverpool. 
Macarty,J. Strand _—_ merchant. (Kearsey, L. 
—o T. High olborn, linendraper. (Swain, 


ae 3 R. Beaminster, butcher. (Holme and 


Miller, 4 Vauxhall Road, oilman. (Williams, L. 

Moody, J. jun. ats conth-mantet. (Isaacson, L. 

—s be Wellclose-square, tavern-keeper. ( Wil- 
ey, Li. , 

Moss, T. Vauxhall, potter. (Hanson and Co. L. 

ner J. os Cumberland, dealer. (Ad- 
ison, L. 

Needham, R. Bromptom, silversmith. (Shelton, L. 

N — F. Gadshill, Kent, dealer. (Richardson, 


N ewman,J .Clerkenwell, brewer. (Ellis, L. 
Northcote, H. J. Lime-street, wine merchant. 
(Birkett, L. 


ae Old Change, stationer. (Freeman and 
Oo . 


Parsons, T. Castle-sireet, Holborn, jeweller. (Wil- 

iams 

Poole, S. G. Chelsea, brewer. (Sherwood and CooL. 

Pool, W. Smith-street, Clerkenwell, coal mer- 
chant. (Russen, L. 

mee ¥ J. Watlington, Norfolk, dealer. (Ewbank, 


Powell, J. sen. Windsor, taylor. (Downes, L. 

Railston, J. North Shields, ship-owner. (Nind 
andCo. L. 

Rawlins, J. and Co. Leicester-square, taylors. 
(Dawes and Co. L. 

Richardson, T. Cheapside, warehouseman. (Greg- 
son and Co. L. ; 

HC - J. Nicholas-lane, merchant. (Nind and 
.Co. L. | 

Robinson, W. and Co. Worthing, common car- 
riers. (Smith, L. 

Saintmarc, J. Jaques and Co. City Road, rectifiers. 
(Lester, L. 

Sanders, J. Ipswich, ironmonger. (Clark, L. 

Savory, C. South Efford, Devon. limeburner. (Fox 
and Prideaux. L. 

Scott, T. Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware manufac- 
turers. (Barber, L. 

Sherwin, J. Burslem, ironmonger.. (Woolston, L. 
and Ward, Burslem. 

war : " an Co. Birmingham, button makers. 

ark, L. 

Smith, W. Plymouth Dock, cabinet maker. (Tink, 
Plymouth Dock. 

Smith, R. Howden, tallow chandler. (Lowndes, L. 


_Bnelgrove, R. Warningcamp, Sussex. (Freeman, 
A raudel. ; 

Spencer, T. Gray’s Jnn-lane, livery stable keeper. 
roma L. 

Step enee, oe and Co. Hull, merchants. (Schole- 
field, Hull. 

Stirling, J. and Co. Copthall<ourt, merchants. 


(Bourdillon, L. 

Streets, W. —f OEY pe galloon manufacturer. 

, Webster, L. 

Taylor, F. Adlington, Lancaster, shopkeeper. (Gas- 
kell, Wigan. _ 

Teasdale, + Newington, Surrey, linendraper. 
Gates, L. 

Tis, W. sen. Mistley, Essex, merchants. (Ste- 


L. 
Towler, "T, and Co. Wakefield, woolstapler. 
Dixon, Caistor, d 
Tovey, F. 0a; ewan Lamb’s Conduit. (Greg- 
hn an . L. 
Trayhorn, R. Portsea, plumber. b Sorc a} L. 
Turner, J. Paddington, chinaman. (Orchard, L, 
Twigg, J. Cheapside, warehouseman. a 


? 
3M 
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Ugart, D. Wilson-street, Fin:bury-square. mer- 


chant. (Cole, L. 
y neg, W. Stepney, ropemaker. 
= .City, importer of foreign 


W hitne 
Ge. Ladies. 


Abbot, P. Powys-place, Great 
O:mond-street. 

Adcock, D. Melton Mowbray. 

Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe. 

Akers, W. Uttoxeter. 

Archer, J. Ware. 

Atherton, T. Liverpool. 

B ll, T. Birmingham. 

Bailey, C. Swallowfield, Wilts. 

Bailey, J. London Wai). 

Barrett, W. Old Broad-street. 

Barr, R. Culchester. 

— Sweeting’s Alley, Corn- 

ill. 

Bennet, J. Green-fairfield. 

Bernecker, C. Birmingham. 

ae ty W.8. Sculcoates. 

Bird, J. Brampton, Cumberland. 

Birks, W. Thorne. 

Boyce, J. Bordesley, near Bir- 
mingham. 

Boyd, Benfield and Drummond, 

- London. 

Brade, W. Preston. 

Brown, C. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Brice, W. Briatol. 

Burley, J. Bristol. 

Bury, T. &xeter. 

Calvert, J. Hebden, York. 

Carey, J. Flect-street. 

Carter, W. Hammersinith. 

Caulton, G. Aston, near Bir- 
mingham. 

Chapman, S. Greenwich. 

Clay, J. Hull. 

Clough, J. and Co. Leadenhall- 
street. 

Cobden, T. Chichester. 

Cox, R. A. and Co. Little Bri- 
tain. 

Cook, L. Oakley Mills, Suffolk. 

Cross, W. late of Worcester and 
Lom bard-street. 

Daniels, H. and Co. Mary Axe. 

Dawson, T.and J. Grinton, York 

Day, J and Co. Tavistock-street. 

Dewsbury, P. Altringham, Ches- 
ter 


Dixon, W. Liverpool. 

Dowding, T. West Stower, Dor- 
set. 

Dubois,J.F.and Co. Alderman’s 
Walk. 

Duffill, J. Bromsgrove. 
Dudman, R. and Co. late of the 
Jerusalem Coffee House. 

Edwards, T. Alton, Hants. 
Elgar, W. Maidstone. 

Elliott, H. Chippenham. 

Fisher T.and Ee Cheltenham. 
Foster, L. Farningham, Kent. 
Foster, T.and Co. Yalding, Kent. 
Friend, H. Southwark. 

Flacton, F. Berwick-st. Soho. 
Foster, J. Sheffie'd. 

Frears, E. Birmingham. 
Freeman, T. Cheltenham. 
Fullar, H. Bethnal Green Road. 
Garlick, @. Westport, Wilts. 


Orme, Stepney. 
ruits. (Browne, 


White, 8. A. Edingley Cotton Mill, Notts. cotton 
spinner. (Calton, Chesterfield. 
W. Ludlow, innkeeper. (Adams and 


Commercial Report. 


Shadwell. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Gardiner, G. St. John-atreet. 
Giles, D, Lyford, Berks. 
Goddard, S. Cornhill. 

Goodchild, J. jun. High Pallion, 
Durham, 

Grafton, J. and Co. Manchester. 

Greatham, G. Liverpool. 

— W. Newcastle-upon- 

ne. 

Haffhey, M. Cannon-street, St. 
George’s East. 

Hardisty, G. and Co. Bedford- 
court, Covent Garden, 

Harris, and Co. Bristol. 

Hobbs, B. Redbridge, Hants, 

Hornbey, B. Bernard-street. 

Hattersley, M. Bilton-cuim-Har- 
rogate, York. 

Hewitt, R. North Shields. 

Ho.lgson, R. Fleet-street. 

Holland, P. Seuth Blyth, Nor- 
thumberland. 

Houghton; G. Hercules Build- 

ings, Lambeth, 

Hunt, T. F. Stable-yard, St. 
Martin's in the Fields. 

Hunter, J. Bucklersbury. 

Hurry, J. Liverpool 

Harrop, J, Gateshead, Durham. 

Hunsiey, W. Mehmet § York. 

Huntriss, H, Liverpool. 

James, B. and Co. Lawrence- 
lane. 

Jones and Co. Sheffield. 

King, R. Mincing-lane. 

Kelty, A. Pall Mall. 

Kempster, T. Bouverie-street, 

leet-street. 

Kenworthy, J. Saddlew orth. 

Kirk, R. Leicester. 

Lace, 8. Liverpool. 

Law, W. Copthal) Chambers. 

Lewis, KE. Llanbister, Radnor. 

Lilley, C. Copthall Buildings. 

Luke, J. Exeter. 

Mackenzie, C. Caroline-street 
Bedford-square. : 

Marsh, C. and Co. Roane. 

Marshall, W. Regent-st. West- 
ininster,. 

Marshall, J. Gainsboro’ 

Martin, J. Liverpool. 

Masters, J. Upper Berkeley-st. 

Mayor, C. late of Somerset-st. 
Portinan-square. 

Messenton, R. Great Marlow, 
Bucks, 

Morrell, J. Halifax. 

Moss, W. Tailley, Hants. 

Mulligan, T. Bath. 

Murray, W. Pall Mall Court. 

Nailer, J. St. Mary Axe. 

Naylor, R. Basinghall-street, 

Neale, C. Minchinhampton. 

poe W. Lamb’s Conduit-st. 

Nordblad, A. and Co, Hull. 

Nowell, J. Cheapside. 

Oastler, R. Guisely. 

Orr, J. Bucklersburv, 


Wilkinson, J. Wa 
ll 


Wood,J. Birmin 
Wright, J. Mil 
- ee sg L. 
ycherley, W. Alberbur 
_berbatch, Eeclesball.” — farmer, (Com. 
Wilcox, J. 8. and Co. Theobald 
kers. (Robins, Ll. 


[Dec, | 


Pping, oil merchant. (Unwin 


= broker, (Hol 


M and (' 
Wall, Poplar, ahetonn; 


s Road, Coach m3. 


Packer, G. Painswick, 
Paton, A. and Co. Ratcliffe Hic}, 
P ne C B d 
ayne, C. Bermondsey, 
Aer ‘ A , eweastle ner 
et,J. Ashton withj 
_ field, Laie Masten 
Price, R, Tewkesbury, 
Phipps, W. Shoreditch, 
and = ae Lie atre 
itts, D. a . Fene 
Polgilase, J. Bristol, _ 
Preston, W. George-street, Mav. 
sion House. 
Price, T. Rodborough. 
Prince, W. Pontefract. 
Pulsford, H. Piccadilly, 
Richards, H. Beaconstield, 
Richardson, J.Sloane-street (he 


sea. 
Richardson, G. and Co. Mecklen- 
burg-square. 
Robinson, J. Birmingham. 
Ross, A. and Co. hall: 
buildings. 
Sanders, J. Ivybridge, Devon. 
Seager, 8. P. Maidstone. 
Sealey, H. W. Stamford. 
Sharpus, R. Davis-strevt, Berkley 
are. 
Slater, R. and J. Samlesbury 
Mill. 
Smith, H. Blaekburn. 
Smith, J. Sudbury. 
Sinith, J. Maidstone. . 
Smith, P. and W. Burnden, Lan- 
cashire. 
Sowerby, J. W. Fish-street Hil. 
Stafford, T. Bath. 
Still, J. J. Brixton. 
Swain, J. Mansell-street. 
Taylor, J. and Co. Upper Thames 
Thick. C. Shaftesbury. 
ick, C. esbury. 
Thurkle, G. M. New Street. 
Tidy M. Southgate 
i . Sout ‘ 
Tozer, T. and Co, Aldermas 
Walk, Bishopgate street. 
Trix. T. South Molton. 
Tyler, T. Haddenham. 
Trollop, H. Reading. . 
Turner, H. and Co, Newcas 
street, Strand 
Turner, J. W. Brentford. 


arwick, J. St. Albans. 

Wenn, G. and Co. Sheffield. 
Whalley, G. B Basinghall 
White, J. and Co. Manche 
Whitesmith,W . Old _ 
Wilson, J. jun. BoslerS 
Wingate, J. Bathwi Somerset. 
Winstanley, T- Manchester. 


Woods. J. jun. Portsea. 
W oolerstan, J. Chichester. 


—_—_ 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES oy MERCHANDZE. 


Cocoa, W. I. common 


Coffee, Jamaica, Ordinary 413 0 


—_+— 
Oct. 27. 

£111 0 t. 3 0 0 3 
-- 417 O 4 
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—_——,, fine . 418 0 .. 5 4 0 5 40 .. 5 7 0 ditt. 
Cone roche . - 14 00 2.19 0 0 12 0:0 ..18 O Oper we 
Cotton, W.I.common .. 0 0 °.. -. O 0 10! 009 .. 0 0] rlb. 

__,Demerara » » 9 0 10;.. 0 1 1 0 0 10$.. O 1 0} ditto, 
Currants : ‘ , &- BB & 6 5615 0 .. 00 90 per cw. 
Figs, Turkey ° oe eh ee eS 200 ..2 5 O ditto. 
Fine, Riga .  . 6 00 ..53 0 0 55 0 0 .. OO Operton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine - . 44 0 0 ., 0 00 42 0 O .,43 10 0 ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets , Smee ..' 8’ se 9 200 ..4 4 6 per cwt. 
__--—, Sussexydo, . 216 0 .. 315 0 200 .. 8 0 O ditto 
jron, British, Bars... 9 0 0 .,10°0 O 815 O .. 8510 0 per ton 
aon, es 600 .7 90 0 56 00 .. 7 0 0 ditto, 
Oil, Lucca ‘ - 868 8 210° O'S 10 0 0 .. O O O per jar 
.-, Galipoli ° - 64 00 .. 0 0 0 66 00 .. 0 O O per ton 
Rags ‘a e ° ] 18 0 ee 0 0 0 1 18 0 ee 0 0 0 per ewt 
Raisins, bloomorjarynew 4900 ., 4 4 0 400 .. 4 8 O ditto. 
Rice, Patnakind « 3 - 9 OO . 0 0 0 014 0 .. 016 0 ditto. 
Rast India. 32+ 9013 0 .. 016 0 090 ., 020 O ditto, 
Silk,Cking,raw se COO 172 Aw TE O10 LF OO Lt 1 4 pers 
—, Bengal, skein - O18 TFT. O18 1 014 6 ., O17 1 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon. O: FS Oiwg Ox 07 3 .. 0 8 O per tb 
——,Cloves « - 9 310 ..000 0 8 6 ., O 8 ® ditto, 
——, Nutmegs . - 098g 8g. 909 FH OF 8 ., 0 DO O ditto. 
-- —,Pepper,black . 0 O 7].. 0 0 7 O 0 %%,, O O 1 ditto. 
a »white . 0 1] O¢.. O 1 2 011 .. 0 12 = ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniac. 0 4 2 .. 0 4 6 0 4 4 .. 0 4 10 per gail. 
—-—,Geneva Hollands 90 1 8 .. UV 1 9 00 90 ., 0 0 O ditto, 
.——,Rum, Jamaica. 0 2 8 .. O 3 O 02 0 .. 0 2 > ditto. 
Sugar, browns . 212 0 .. 214 0 213 0 .. 283 O perewt. 
— .Jamaica,fine . 310 0 .. 312 0” 315 0 .. 4 I O percwt. 
—~, East India, brown ee. 8 S 014 0 .. O16 O ditto 
——,lump, fine . - £6082 .3- ¢°8 @ 315 0 .. 4 O O perewt. 
Tallow, town-melted 119 0 .. 0 O O 26 6 .. 9 O O perecwt. 
———,Russia, yellow . 2 40 .. 0 O O 23 0 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
Tea, Bohea ° °° © 86..902 '7T 02 5 .. 0 O O per ib. 
- —,Hyson, best . 059. 0 6 O 0F* 9 .. 0 6 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira, old -21 00 ..40 0 0 21 0 0 .. 40 0 O perpipe 
—-,Port,old . . 388 0 0 .. 55 0 0 _ 30 0 0 .. 48 0 O ditto 
--~+,Sherry . - 18.0 0 .. 50 0 0 25 0 0 .. 65 O O per buit 


Premiums of Insurance.. .Guerasey or Jersey, 208. 0d.—Cork or Dublin, 20s. 0d—Bel- 
fast, 20s, Od.—Hambro’, 40s. 0d. — Madeira, 20s. 0d.—Jamaica, 35s.-- Greenland, out 
andhome, 6gs. to 12gs. " 

Course of Exchange, Nov. 27.— Amsterdam, 12 13.—Hamburgh, 37 6.—Paris, 25 60. 
~ Leghorn, 47.— Lisbon, 50.—Dublin, 85 per cent. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies.—Birmingham, 5661. -- 


Coventry, 9701.—Derby, 1351.—Ellesmere,63].—Grand Surrey 581.10s—Grand Union,01 0s. 


—Grand Junction, 2191. -Grand Western, 31.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3251.—Leicester, 2901. 

—lLoughbro’, 36001.—Oxford, 6451.—Trent and Mersey, 18101.—Worcester, 241.—East 

India Docks, 1641.—London, 1031.— West India, 1791.--Southwark Brinaz, 131.—Strand 

1. 5s. - Royal Exchange AssurnANCE, 2501.—Albion, 501. 0s. —Globe, 1301. 0s.—Gas 

Licat Company, 591. 10s. City Ditto, 1041. -At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. 

Ba - per cent. Reduced, on the 27th was 774;.3 per cent. consols,874; 5 per cent. 
vy Py : 
Gold in bars 3). 17s. 104d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3]. 14s, 3d.—Silver in bars 4s. 11d. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


emgatay: 
Resulting from daily observations made on. the southern verge of the Metropolis, from 
Oct. 25, to Nov. 25, 1821. 
sa es ere ne Greatest 
. ini- ; Varia- 
mm: Days, |W ind hoes Days. r Wise. Mean. Ran tion in Days. 
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Barometer |30-29) @ Nov] SW.[20-33|4 Nov. | NW.| 20°75 [0-04] 048 {10 Nor. 
, ) Day | Night! | 
Trento, | 62°]15 Nov.| &. } 31°|30Oct.| SW. | 58°8° 46-0 31°| 29° 31 Oct. 















































































































































































































































460 Political Affairs in November. 


- Prevailing Winds. 
Number of dayse N. NE. E. SE. 8S. SW. W, nw ¥ 
occupied byeach$ 0 3 4 3 4 16° olf tes 


The total quantity of rain 4-920 inches, 


Character of the Clouds. 
Number of dayson whicheach? Cirrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus, 


description has occurred. 10 6 

The meteorological character of the pre- 
sent month differs from what may be termed 
the average character of the season, in an 
extraordinary manner. The mean tem- 
perature is greatly higher than we are ac- 
customed to experience in this country ; 
the quantity of rain has been, in one fourth 


portion of the month alone, somewhat 


more than equal to the general average of 
the whole of former years ; the aggregate 
appears an extraordinary quantity, but the 
present condition of the flat tracts in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, as well as many 
of the lower parts of the town itself, afford 
tremendous exhibitions of its effects. The 
winds have been for much the greater part 
from SW. and W., stretching occasionally 


to the northward for short intervals, with a 


cessation of rain, and asmall depression of 
temperature ; returning, however, quickly 
to the southward by the W., with the usual 


; : Cumulo-stratys, Ninby 


consequences ; the character of the ve 
= yeni? — that of heavy shifi 
gales, which have produc 
mischief. . ed much gen 
The variableness of our climate hy 
never been more remarkable than of late 
On the the 2d inst. at six in the momige 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 60: Pa 
grees, and at the same hour on the 4th 
July last, it was only at 52; so that at on 
period in the middle of the present sun. 
mer it was 8! degrees colder than in the 
month of November. On the night of No- 
vember?1, at York, the minmium of th 
thermometer was 49; on the night of the 
2d of July last, it was 36; being thirteen 
degreeg colder. On the 6th of November, 
at the same hour in the morning, the ther. 
mometer was at 30, being nineteen degrees 
colder than four days before. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE reduced monied value of all 
the productions of the earth, and 
of labour generally, and the consequent 
inability to pay high rents, interests of 
mortgages, and meet other time engage- 
ments in money in the present relative 
value of money, are the subjects which 
at present chiefly interest the people of 
England. Not only is corn at a price 
far below the cost of its cultivation, 
but neat cattle, which only two years 
ago fetched 201. and 211. will not now 
sell for more than eight, nine, and ten 
pounds, and consequently are scarcely 
worth driving to distant markets. 

The effects are a general stagnation of 
trade, a narrow expenditure among all 
classes, and a decrease of that spirit of 
enterprize and speculation which a few 

years since distinguished this. nation. 
he abandonment of farms from the 
inability to pay rents and taxes, tends, 
however, to fill the towns, and hence 
as these are on the increase, the build- 
ing trade thrives, not only in London, 
but in all large places, where industry 
fiocks in the hope of thriving in a so- 
cial scramble for subsistence and for- 
yor ian 
uch is the picture of En 
till the mieidiee can no lees td 
amount of taxes, and till landlords are 


universally obliged to cultivate ther 
own farms, will it be felt that there. 
medies are to rebuild the farm houses 
cruelly pulled down to get large reuls 
thereon Saoten the war, and to return (0 
the ancient policy of the realm, which 
in numerous statutes prohibited att 
social monopolies of land and its pt 
duce. 

In some western districts of Irelani 
where such prices are demanded {or 
land as leaves no subsistence to the l- 
borious cultivators, a system of popula 
vengeance has been organized, he 
many agents, middle-men, and the! 
adherents, have fallen victims ; amor 
others, one entire family of ma 
persons have been barbarously ex! 
pated. 

FRANCE. the 

Louis the Eighteenth opened “ 
French Session of Parliament oF a 
5th, with the following spee 
gp or a is with confidence; 
on the present occasion under favour 
auspices, that I come to open or 
In preceding years I was compe ve bap 
ticipate my griefs with you. Mo ts te 
now, 1 have only to return — which 
Almighty for the constant protect a 
he has vouchsafed to France. ca 
with which Heaven has epee 
rows, grows with the public al 
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ues to be to me a source of confi- 
= or hope. This child, my heart as- 
sures me, will be worthy of us 5 he will 
merit the love with which my subjects sur- 
round his cradle. 

My relations with foreign powers have 
never ceased to be amicable, and I have a 
firm confidence that they will continue to 

0. 
a calamities afflict the East. Let 
us hope that they approach their termina- 
tion, and that the prudence and cordiality 
of all the powers will find the means of sa- 


tisfying ~what religion, policy, and hu- 


manity, may justly demand. 

The paval force which, under these cir- 
cumstances, I have stationed in the seas of 
the Levant, has accomplished the object 
which I contemplated. Our ships have al- 
ways effectually protected my subjects, 
and often they have afforded to misfortune 
a timely aid. 

Adestructive scourge desolates a por- 
tion of Spain; I have prescribed, and I 
will maintain the rigorous precautions 
which protect our coasts and frontiers from 
the contagion. 

If we take a view of our domestic state, 
what motives have we not to bless Provi- 
dence! The sensible progress of industry, 
agriculture, and the arts, attests that of 
commerce; and very soon new channels, by 
multiplying the means of communication 
and traffic, will extend the general good 
to all paris of the kingdom. 

The prosperity of the finances, the in- 
telligible exposition of the public accounts, 
and fidelity to engagements, have consoli- 
dated public credit, and increased the re- 
sources of the state, 

The period at which I have convoked 
you, and the orders which I have given 
that the financial laws should be first sub- 
mitted to you, sufficiently manifest my de- 
sire to put an end to provisional grants ; 
the Chambers will, doubtless, be eager to 
second my intentions. 

Our auspicious situation, and the return 
ofinternal and- external tranquillity, have 
already admitted of a diminution in one of 
the most onerous of the taxes—that which 
attacks reproduction in its source, by over- 
“areing landed property. Next year, 
pr 80 assessed will wholly enjoy this re- 
pap, I desire that successively, and 
heen, as the exigencies of the State and 
yor wate! France will permit, the vari- 
wn ich constitute the public re- 

© shall be investigated, and, if it 
— diminished, or better as- 


The laws are respected, and the deposi- 
- rare my power become every day more 
and di re imbued with their spirit. Order 

. Scipline reign in the army. 
sunpiei where passions are subsiding, and 
ons Wearing away; and it gives me 
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pleasure to acknowledge, Gentlemen, that 
by your loyal co-operation, you have 
powerfully contributed to all this good. 

Let us persevere in the wise measures 
to which such prosperous results must be 
attributed. Let us persevere in that unity 
of views which has so efficaciously disarm 
ed malevolence, and check the last efforts 
of the spirit of trouble and disorder, 

_ 1n this the repose of Europe is not less 
interested than ours. It is thus that all 
the generous sentiments will be developed 
with which you know all hearts abound; 
and that you will establish upon the grati- 
tude, the love and the respect of my sub- 
jects, the throne which protects the liber- 
ties of all. 

SPAIN. 

The number of deaths in Barcelona, 
from Oct. 19th to the 23d, was 687, 
and the total number of deaths in the 
town from the commencement of the 
pestilence, is estimated at 16,000. The 
number at Tortosa is most appalling. 
Up to the 26th of Sept. 7,000 persons 
had died, and 70 per day afterwards. 

M. FRANCOIS, a member of the 
French commission sent to Barcelona, 
has written a letter, dated Oct. 30, 
from which the following particulars aie 
extracted :—‘ In a house inhabited by 
fourteen persons, all have been attacked, 
and eleven have died. The progress 
of the disease is often so rapid, that 
there is not time to try any remedy. 
The patient dies as soon as he is taken 
ill. In general, however, the sickness 
lasts seven or nine days. It would 
require many pages to describe this 
terrible fever, it presents so many ane- 
malies and deceptious appearances. 
Sometimes the access is slight, and a 
deceitful appearance of convalescence, 
gives confidence to the- attendants at 
the moment when the patient is expir- 
ing. At other times the most terrible 


-symptoms manifest themselves at once, 


such as petechial spots, echymoses, and 
jaundice. Blvod issues from all aper 
tures of the body. Fetid and diluted 
blood flows copiously from thie 
tongue. The -usual evacuations are 
black and sanious. What is vomited 
may, after dilution in water, be com 

red to theoxydeof manganese. The 
hody is cold as marble, and the pulse 
insensible. Involuntary cries are put 
forth, though the patient is in periect 

ssession of his mind, and so continues 
until the heart ceases to perform its 
functions. When the vital energy sinks 
it cannot be again revived; the be- 


numbin ison of the contagion de- 
atroys ite he hody of the patient —- 
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exhales miasmata, not perceptible to 
the senses, which attach it to bedding, 
clothes, furniture, and even the walls 
of the apartments (as, from numerous 
facts, there is reason to believe,) which 
there become capable of infecting indi- 
viduals, more or less promptly accord- 
ing to their pre-disposition. The dis- 
ease appears to have its seat in the ner- 
vous system. It successively para- 
lyzes the different viscera. The kidneys 
cease their functions first. The body, 
which may be called a corpse still ani- 
mated, exhibits all the symptoms of 
decomposition. Some patients, after 
exhibiting all the sigus of complete 
dissclution, have by degrees returned 
to life, and have been cured. It requires 
courage, I assure you, and the most 
perfect self-resignation, toapproach and 
touch certain patients. The stomach 
appears to be the most constant point 
of attack. It is subject to a kind of 
irritation which is quite sui generis. 
Its state must not be confounded with 
a phlegmasia, though gangrenous parts 
are often found in its interior. There 
is no inflammatory appearance in the 
yellow fever. After the convulsive 
spasms which mark the commencement, 
atomy soon takes place, and the extinc- 
tion of life follows. At this moment 
the intensity of the disease appears to 
have abated, but still from oue to two 
hundred die daily. Scarcely a week 
ago the number was from two to three 
hundred.” 

BARCELONA, Oct. 17.—I wrote to 
you by the last courier, at a moment 
when I was scarcely able to hold the 

en, in a state of high fever. I have 
orgotten all the details which I sent 
om Ah, my dear brother, if you 
yveheld my situation! I am the most 
wretched of men. We were eight in 
number, shut up in this one house. 
From the 7thof December we had com- 
munication with no human creature. 
What a mischance!. when on the 10th 
instant we heard knocking at the door. 
We went to look out of the window— 
Sanlapan is called for, in order to be 
informed that his son was taken ill. At 
this news the wretched father cried out 
repeatedly, “my son ! my son has taken 
the infection ; I will see him!” The 
mother, who was in the house, appeared 
as wretched as the father. They went 
out in haste, and returned in a quarter 
of an hour with their sick son. It was 
in vain that we remonstrated with them 
upon the danger of introducing him. 
As they were the porters of the house, 
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[Decl, 
we could not prevent 
Heavens! hal esgreien Cdteting 
lamity ensued! ‘The son was ms” 
bed—in 24 hours he expired, * h 
ther was soon seized with the con ~ 
—also the father. Between the 10¢, 
and 14th, the eight of us had caught 
Of these eight, five were cariaj . 
and my daughter is in her lst hoe 
The French physicians visit us twice, 
day, and give some hopes of recovery 
To be prepared for the worst, | hap 
made my will, which is deposited at th 
parish church of St. Michael, To-day 
I have been upon the ram ‘ 
iug for some herbs for my daughter 
On my way along I encountered at ley 
twenty carts loaded with dead. Ther 
are still 10,000 dead in the town. At 
Barcelonetta there is not a soul left- 
*“ Allthe world’’ is dead. © The wort 
of it is, the bodies are left. to horrible 
putrefaction in the houses, _ It is in. 
possible to stir out without shedding 
tears. Terror is at its utmost. At this 
moment I am looking on, whilst the 
beds, the mattrasses, the coverings, and 
the bodies of the victims are throm 
out of the windows into thestreet. In 
some streets there is not a sufficiency 
of carts, and some hundred bodies are 
left in heaps upon the pavements. If! 
said the deaths area thousand 4 day,| 
should not exaggerate. I believe the 
number is greater. I believe all those 
in the town will perish. M. Pariré, 
the French physician, has this instant 
visited my Joeabter for the last time. 
He announces to me the death of one 
of his colleagues, M. Mozet. ae 
M. Baily, is dangerously ill. They w! 
no longer remain in the town, 
the General, who commands the + 
cordon, will not consent to fall back 4 
league. Our doctors wished that ¢ 
<8 a should go out of the town, ot 
since that is not allowed, it is impos 
ble to check the plague. 
SOUTH AMERICA. . 

Two events of the past are ase 

delightful prospects to mab ae ahi 
: ite of the 

give us hopes, in spite ool 
velian doctrines of the Europe th i 
nomists, and the selfish policy rye 
who consider’ industry as their He i 
ty. We allude to the yor ubli- 
Lima, which consolidates t “nil 
can government of La Plata, a 
Peru, and in them gives TI’ © id 
empire equal to that O° ssuscle 
States of North America 10 hope also 
mates and resources, and we 
in public liberty. mhe 
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The other event we trust is not less 


ot yet matured, viz. : 
certain, = of che fine isthmus of 
the indepencen Antalnfromix 90 
Mex1co—a@ country, which, from its 
‘psition between the Pacific and At- 
jantic oceans, cannot fail .under a free 
and wise government, to become the 
emporium of the world. To the ex- 
S hausted and distracted people of Eu- 
rope, Mexico presents every variety of 
temperature, a fertile soil, easy and 
short communications, , and fine ports 
in two seas, uniting the east and the 
west, the north and the south. 

Late events also have terminated the 
bloody contest which former usurpa- 
tions have long waged against the un- 
© happy people of Venezuela, and that 
fnely situated province and the vast 
district called New Granada, are now 
an independent republic under the 
name of COLUMBIA. 

All these new states will become great 
by the troubles and bad policy of many 
countries in Europe, where abuses have 
accumulated (perhaps unavoidably), 
and they present so many lands of Ca- 
naan to those who, in many parts of the 
old continent, are borne down by mo- 
nopoly, luxury, and fluctuations, which 
rob virtuous industry of its reward. 

The patriots and royalists of Mexico 
havecome to an agreement, of which 
we have the terms in several articles of 
adjustment entered into at Cordova, on 
the 24th of August, between Don Juan 
0’Donoju, Viceroy, and Don Manuel 
lturbide, Commander in Chief of the 
Imperial Mexican Forces. The first of 
the articles declares the sovereignty 
and independency of Mexico under the 
title of the Mexican Empire ; the se- 
cond, that its Government shall bea 
moderateConstitutional Monarchy ; the 
third, that Ferdinand the Seventh shall 
rign oncoming to Mexico; and the 
fourth makes it imperative on him to 
fix his court in Mexico. The powers 
of the monarch are to be aseertained 
and limited by a Representative Con- 
stitution, _In case that Ferdinand de- 
— fo visit the new imperial terri- 
ory, such member of the reigning fa- 
| Iily as the Cortes should prefer, is to 

succeed him, who is to govern until 
the Cortes shall have met, and in the 
mawe of the nation fix on the sovereign 
at, te Pease All the inhabitants, 
are free — of origin or colour, 
GREECE. 


t. 30.—The central go- 
e Greeks at Modou pub- 


CORFU, Se 
Yerament of t 
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lishes bulletins on the advantages 
gained by its troops. Their style is 
very original, as may be seen by the 
following specimens :— 

THIRTY-SECOND BULLETIN OF LIBERTY. 

Honour to Godthe Almighty! and to the 
Holy Church of the East! honour to the 
Empire of the Hellenists, to the Archi- 
Strategos, Prince Demetrius Ypsilanti, and 
to all the Chiefs of the Helleni:ts! Peace 
to the brave victims of the struggle for 
liberty—This day (August 28) reports have 
been received from the camp of the Hel- 
lenists near Navarrin; the following is 
the tenour of the words of liberty :—The 
tyrant Jussuf Pacha, the Chief of these 
barbarians, children of Hell, who believe 
in the devil’s emiss ry Mohammed, hasat- 
tacked the Hellenists, accustomed to vic- 
tory,who wereencamped before the fortress 
of Navarrin, under the orders of Theodore 
Spartaki. God has humbled his pride, he 
has chastised his blind audacity. The bar- 
barians have been repulsed, and confusion 
prevails in their ranks ; they lost 600 men, 
three of whom are Bimbachas, and 200 
were made prisoners, and their lives 
spared. The Greeks, under the manifest 
protection of God, lost only 36 men, who 
were buried with all military honours on 
the field of battle. May the earth press 
lightly on them, for they died for their 
country! The reinforcement of 600 men 
from Calmata, with two guns and ammu- 
nition, have put the conquerors in a con- 
dition to cannonade the fortress. Perhaps 
the next.report will bring us joy and ho 
nour. God bless the Hellenists. 

THIRTY-FIFTH BULLETIN 
(whieh appeared Sept. 1.) 

Honour to God the Almighty, &c.—The 
news of the capture of Artas has this in- 
stant arrived in this happy town. The 
inhabitants have surrendered by capitula 
tion ; the number of barbarians found in 
the citadel were but few, and their lives 
were spared. In general the Hellenists 
conduct themselves with great modei ation. 


- Prince Demetrias Ypsilanti is arrived at 


Patras, where there are about 10,000 Hel- 
leni-ts. The powerful navarques of the 
Isle of Hydra have again announced the 
capture of three large Tarkish ships of war. 
God and the Hellenists. | 
In this manner was published the cap- 
ture of Coran, of Napoli, and various ¢ ther 
small castles. The bulletins sometiines 
contain local ordinances of the Senate, re- 
markable for their moderation. Foreign 
merchants are treated with consideraticn. 
The Hellenists are badly clothed, aud 
worse armed. The traffic in gunpowder 
(from eight to ten piastres the okkena) 13 
very advantageous to the foreign merchants. 
The number of troops in the Peloponnesus 
may amount to 30,000, a third of whom are 


: ts. The arrival of 
provided with muskets Prince 
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Prince Demetrius Ypsilanti has put an end 

to the species of war which existed be- 

tween the Senates of Calmata and Modou. 
RUSSIA. 

Recent advices received from St. 
Petersburgh, announce, that notwith- 
standing the colouring given to the 
negociations carrying on, war between 
Russia and Turkey is inevitable. The 
greatest care has been taken to disguise 
the real intentions of the Emperor, so 
as to make the professions he has so re- 
peatedly uttered to the States of Europe 
hide the secret policy by which his 
Councils are actuated; but his journey 
to the head-quarters of his army, the 


Inoidents in and near London. 

















tstir in the W ot 
great stir in the War 
extensive papal male” = 
above all, the state of public ODininn 
Russia, warrant the conclusion that 
is no longer in the power of the Em 
ror himself to stop the enterprise. a 
We give place to the preceding nn. 
graph, but as the cause of the Grech, 
is considered as identified with that y 
Liberty and Jacobinism, a lukeyarn 
and even hostile feeling towards then 
is believed to actuate many cabinets 
and to counterbalance the policy of he 
Russian government, and the genervy 


feelings of the people in the east of 
Europe. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS IN AND NRAR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

Oct. PUBLIC meeting was held at 
25. the City of London Tavern, for 
promoting a subscription to indemnify Sir 
Robert Wilson. The Marquis of Tavistock, 
the Hon. H. Grey Bennett, Mr. Lambton, 
Sir F. Burdett, and several other public 
characters, nominated as a committee to 
co-operate with the Southwark committee. 
The subscription proceeds well; but the 
greater claims of the families of Honey and 
Francis are cruelly neglecte d. 

— 26. At a Court of Common Council 
held this day, a resolution was passed “ to 
present the thanks of the Court and the 
freedom of the City, in a gold box, value 
one hundred guineas, to JoseEPH HuME, 
Esq. for his parliamentary exertions to 
reduce the public expenditure, and his 
indefatigable. labours for the introduction 
of practical economy. 

Nov. 3. A fire broke out on the premises 
of Mr. George Hoppe, corn-merchant, in 
Old Gravel-lane, Wapping. The flames 
communicated to the granary, and consum- 
ed the whole, and materially damaged the 
adjoining houses. 

—8. The King arrived in town from 
Hanover, after a very satisfactory journey. 

— 9. Alderman Magnay sworn in Lord 
Mayor. The only difference in the civic 
procession from that of former years, was 
the omission of obnoxious soldiers and of 
men in armour. 

— 15. Mary Ann Carlile, tried in July 
last at Guildhall, for publishing a libel, was 
this day brought up for judgment in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Mr. Jastice Bayley 
pronounced a very severe sentence, as fol- 
lows :—“ That you, Mary Ann Carlile, do 
pay to the King a fine of £500.; and that 

you be imprisoned in Dorchester gaol, for 
@ period of twelve months ; that at the ex- 
piration of that time, you do find sureties 
for your good behaviour during five years, 





yourself in £1000. and two other persons in 
£100. each.” A fine of £5001. on 
wretched female, probably not worth a 
many farthings, seems to be contrary to 
the spirit of our law, and particularly to a 
clause in the Bill of Rights. It is true the 
object is obnoxious, but against such feel- 
ings the administration of the law ought to 
be on its guard. If not remitted, it seems 
equivalent to a sentence of perpetual in 
prisonment. 

— 16. The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, ad 
Aldermen, presented the addresses to the 
King, to both of which his Majesty 
turned suitable answers. 

—24. The King’s Bench sentenced 
Messrs. Shackell and Arrowsmith, fora 
libel on the late Lady Wrottesley, inthe 
John Bull newspaper, to nine months Im. 
prisonment, and a fine of £500. each 5 
Weaver, the printer, to a like owas 
ment, and a fine of £100., with secut! 
for good behaviour for five years. " 

— 26. The same Court sentenced ‘ 
Rev. Richard Blacow, for a libel *, 
late Queen, in a sermon at Leer’ ! 
six months’ imprisonment, and r he 
£100., with securities for Caen a 
for five years It also sentenced Wi rt 
Mayor of Chester, to six months imp ality 
ment and a fine of a for part 
during the last city election. — 

The same day accounts received cae 
tinued disturbances in the county r ald 
rick, and of the horrid massacre . fiends, 
dle-man, his wife, children, 
to the number of seventeen 

MARRIED. to Bite 

H. F. Hawker, esq. 19th fan het i 
beth Josephine, youngest o@ 

h Wheeler, esq. 
Mn. Thomas Fletcher, of Queen 
Miss R. M. Browne, of Winch 

J. H. Cohen, esq. of King att age. 
to Miss Cohen, of Herne Hil Mr 
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Mr. Waton Barwise, of St. Martin’s- 
lane, to Frances, eldest daughter of C. 
Baumer, esq. of Piccadilly. 

Edward Thomley Bond, esq. of Nunea- 
ton, Warwickshire, to Miss Susannah 
Sykes, of Stoke Newington. 

Capt. F. C. Penrose, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, to Miss Barlow, 
of Brompton. 

Hermen Schroder Cousin, esq. of Old 
Broad-street, to Miss Caroline Moses, of 
Edmonton. 

Mr. Poole, of Northampton-square, to 
Miss Matilda Davis, of Judd-place. 

Mr. Joseph Hedge, of Redcross-street, 
to Miss Jane Higham, second daughter of 
Edward Higham, esq. of Faultbourne, 


Essex. 

Mr.R. Welham, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Captain Smyth. 

T. D. Belfield, esq. of Mincing-lane, to 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of W. 
Eversley, esq. of Barbadoes. . 

James Hopkins, esq. of Queen’s-square, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
John Elliott, esq. of Calcutta. 

Mr. Thomas Goldsworthy Sarel, to Jane 
Philippa, only daughter of Mr. Sarel, of 
Berkeley-square. 

At Lower Tooting, Thomas Holmes, 
jun. esq.to Miss Scott. 

Josephus J. Kendrick, esq. to Frances 
Mary, only daughter of the late James 


esq. 

Henry Pilgrim, esq. of Kensington, to 
Miss Holford, of Hampstead. 

Mr. GC. A. White, of Pentonville, to 
Miss Jones, of John-street, Bedford-row. 

Mr. W. Thomas, of New Bond-street, to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Yews, esq. of Clapham. 

Mr.C. Lonsdale, to Miss M. A. Mills. 

W.C.Shevil,jun. esq. to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late Edward Clarke, esq. 
of Spitalfields. 

Sir W. J. Hope, M.P. to the Countess of 
Athlone. 


John Dent, esq. to Miss Madison. 


Mr. Thomas Strahan, of the Minories, - 


to Miss Sarah Wells, of Bermondsey. 
DIED. 
In Euston Crescent, New Road, after a 
few days illness, 34, Mr. William Bed- 


ford, universally respected by al 
on Boren y respected by all who 


In Mornington-place, 28, Edward West, - 


> deeply regretted by a numerous aud 
Tug tespectable circle of friends and 
relations, 
’ At Claremont Terrace, Pentonville, Mas- 
. Francisco Love da Costa. 
te Kent Road, 67, Ny ae nt 
. river, esq. to the inexpressible 
Brief of-his disconsolate widow and fa- 
y. He was aman of great activity in 


Ms profession as a surveyor andauctioneer, 
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and much respected bya very extensive 
connexion. 


In New Bond-street, 13, Miss Sum- 
mers . 


In Charlotte-street 
Mire. — - Bedford-square, 54, 

In Upper Thames-street, 48, Mr..Chris- 
topher Jackson, sugar-factor. 

At Poplar, Catherine, widow of the late 
Capt. Josiah Pryce, many years in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. | 

Mr. Thomas Harvey, 38, late captain 
of the Eclipse steam-packet, in which ca- 
pacity, as well as in private life, he conci- 
liated the esteem and respect of all who 
knew him, by the unusual suavity of his 
manners. 

At her son-in-law’s, John Mitchell, M.D. 
Mrs. Rawlings. 

At Long Ditton, 67, Frances, relict of 
Sandeforth Streatfield, esq. 

In Great Portland-street, 69, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. James Huson. 

In King-street, Holborn, 72, Elizabeth, 
wife of Edward Barlow, esq. sincerely la- 
mented by her family and friends. 

In Bedford-street, Bedford-row, 25, Sa- 
rah, wife of Mr. Wm. » jun. 

In Great Marlborough-street, 73, Mrs. 
Lugar, late of Colchester, Essex. 

58, John Lamb, esq. accountant to the 
South Sea Company, in which establish- 
ment he had served upwards of forty years. 

In Bridge Road, Lambeth, Sophia, wife 
of David Allan, esq. 

In Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, 63, Mr. D 
Humphrey. . 

In St. Alban’s-place, 68, Mr. W. Ro- 
berts. | 

In Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, at 
an advanced age, Samuel Petre, esq. for- 
merly M.P. whose name will long be cele- 
brated in the records of contested elec- 
tions, in whichat Cricklade, he expended a 
considerablv fortune for the public good. 

In Cheapside, 30, Mrs. Dando, wife of 
Mr. N. D. : 

At Camden-town, Mrs. Mary James, of 
the Bedford — mu 

At Putne son Chapman, €sq. 

At Belle Vue, Brixton, 27, Rickard, 
the youngest son of Samuel Wilde, esq. of 
New Palace Yard. 

In Charterbouse-square, 80, Alexander 
Gordon, esq. 

89, Benjamin Bates, esq- formerly a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Jukes, Coul- 
son, and Co. of Upper Thames-street. He 


- retained his faculties till within a short 


period of his decease, and displayed his 
accustomed kindness and consideration for 
the happiness of those around him ; and in 
his death lie testified the excellence of 
those Christian principles, which it had 
been his unremitting aim, by a consistent 


ife, to adorn. 
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466 Deaths in and near London, 


84, Mrs. Mary Sikes, relict of the late 
Bartholomew Sikes, esq. inventor of the 
new hydrometer. 

In Coleman-street, Mrs. E. Dobson. 

In Mansell-street, 71, Mr. Abraham 
Torchinn. 

At Croydon, 69, Mr. Alexander Bissen, 
M.A. 

In Burton Crescent, Mary Eliza, wife 
of Gilbert Stuart Bruce, esq. 

Much regretted by all who knew him, 
Mr. Thomas Edgley, of Essex Wharf, 
Strand, after a few days illness occasioned 
by a severe fall. 

In Old Manor-street, Chelsea, Caroline 
Matilda, daughter of John Gurnell, esq. 

In’ Jéffrys-square, 70, Mr. Oliver Gam- 
mon. 

At Mill Hill, Hendon, Mr. Henry 
Humphreys, of the Stock Exchange. 

Im Suffolk-lane, 61, Thomas Britton, 
esq. deeply lamented by his numerous fa- 
mily and friends. 

At Hoxton, 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Scarr. 

In Felix Terrace, Islington, Miss At- 
kinson. 

At Reigate, 76,.Mrs. Joliffe, relict of 
the late William Joliffe, esq. M.P. for Pe- 
tersfield, universally respected for the uni- 
form liberality of her disposition, and 
highly esteemed by all classes in ler 
neighbourhood. The deceased was daugh- 
ter and sole heiresss of Sir Richard Hylton, 
of Hayton Castle, in the county of Cum- 
berland, bart. the lineal descendant from 
the Lords de Hylton, and claimant of that 
ancient.barony. 

At Reigate, 74, Robert Salesbury Cot- 
son, esq. a friend of the preceding. 

At Norwood, 30, Mr. Samuel Graves, 
late of Sherborne-lane, printer. 

At Upper Islington, 73, Ely Scott, esq. 

At Ewell, 70, Mr. Richard Mason. 

At Belle Vue, Reigate, 58, William Bax- 
me esq. deeply lamented by all who knew 

im. 


At Isleworth, Thomas Whately, esq. 
At Kingsland, after a lingering illness, 
Thomus Hotah, esq. partner in the firm of 
Holah, Jolinson, and Co. tea-dealers, of 
Nicholas-lane. 
At Middle-grove House, Ealing, Miss 
Elizabeth James, deeply regretted. 
In Craven-street, Mrs. Best. 
In York-street, Portman-square, 73, 
Rose Fuller, esq. ) 
In Bolton-street, 73, John Smith, esq. 
in High-street, Borough, Susannah, wife 
of Mr. Edward Kent, sincerely regretted. 
— family and friends. 
t Hackney, 63, Mr. Joseph Williams. 
At Shepherd’s Bush, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late ‘Richard Hunt, esq. 
, In ae 34, oe Thomas Grimes, 
jun. woollen-draper, deepl 
Lhis friends aa Morse ag shat cari 


At Wanstead, 73, Thomas Sparks, esq. 


ssi, [Dee, 
xton, 62, C. C, 

_ At Hollowa ae mt 
illness, 47, Mrs. Seabrook. Pal 

At Clapham Road 
Richardson. School, 77, Nn. 

In Queen Anne-street, 7) = 
Young, G:C.B. Admiral of ‘aso 
Vice Admiral of Great Britain, memoir ¢ 
whom will appear in our next. 

At Hyde Park Corner, Joke Wane 
esq. upwards of thirty years magistrat vl 
Middlesex. 

At Carshalton, Mr. Charrin 

At Southgate, W. Cunliffe Shaw, ex, 

At Long Ditton, Elizabeth, wile oj 
Charles Brooke, esq. 

In Essex-street, Strand, Francis Fla. 
gate, esq. 

At Lambeth Palace, Mr. James Fem. 

At Croydon, W. Bradshaw Clinton, ex, 
in consequence ofan anurism. 

At Battersea, 49, Mr. John Ireson. 

At Edmonton, Anna, daughter of (s.- 
good Hanbury, jun. esq. . 

At Twickenham, 105, Mrs. Mary Bri. 
tal. ' 

At Holloway, 48, Mr>John Thurso, 
one of the most ingenious and tastefulde. 
signers of his age, and a man whose mo- 
desty retarded his distinction in society. 
He was a native rg lip aps cole 
for many years resi in vic 
preg ee has oe much ering 
the beauty of his designs in various 
gant publications, though his retired be 
bits caused him to be personally unknow 
beyond the circle of his family and a fev 
friends. A delicate form of body aad it 
tense application to his profession, 
bined to shorten his life, and pa 
orphan family of his further protection 
support. F 

S: a fit of apoplexy, at his ms 
James-street, Westminster, Rear-Ad : 
James Burney, the son of the late ne 
celebrated Charles Burney, ee 
author of the elegant History 
and several other works. James 4 i 
was his eldest son, and sent early into 
navy, and arr ne — ever : 
attention to his duty ; 
both as a practical and theoretical seams 
He was sent out twice with that hi 
seaman Capt. Cook ; yo ms a 
man, and on his return 
a Sectanet He sailed with Logon 
lamented officer as lieutenant, an0T 
buted ‘much to the success of his pe” 
and important voyage- ny os Case, 
the two commanders, ye the smallest 
he returned in command | -etwsa he 
ship, the Discovery. On his and cot 
confirmed in the rank of master to that o 
mander, and soon after promoted as set 
post captain. In that capacity of wer, © 
in command of fhe Bristol 4 of tbe a 
India, and was present in 
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1. | mn 
tly fought in those seas by 
pro er paward Haghes. He returned 
~ to Engiand on account of ill health, anda 
soon after taking place,he was unem- 
Mtn voped fot matty years. Asan officer, he 
| was remarkable for his humanity to those 
Hien underhiscommand, at atime when severity 
tad in disciptineé, was considered as part of an 
sof oficet’s duty. This humanity was united 
with strict integrity and a love of truth. 
re, When the war was commenced against 
meal France, he did not apply for a command, 
at least not until the latter end of the war, 
and when his turn came, aS a senior cap- 
~Yy tdin to look for a flag, he was, to his 
ma t mortification, put on the list of sup- 
erannuated captains. His active mind and 
Fat ' scientific knowledge did not permit him to 
beidle; for he was one of the best geogra- 
~ phers of this country. With the advice of 


Sir Joseph Banks, he compiled a most labo- 
rious and accurate account of the Voyages 
, of Discovery to the South Sea, the Southern 
Hemisphere, and Round the World, from 
; the earliest period to the Voyages of Capt. 


Beit Cook. They are compiled in five large 
4to volumes. He has also published an 

rato, account of the Eastern Discoveries of the 
alte. Russians, a History of the Buccaniers, and 
dud various smaller works. Discontented with 
ele being only on half-pay, as a superannuated 
= commander, he applied to the Duke of Cla 
] fa rence, and by a just representation of his 
n case, his Royal Highness exerted himself, 
be and got him promoted to the rank of rear 
7 admiral on half-pay, but which gratification 
“ hedid not long enjoy. His widow, how- 
ari ever, will reap the benefit of it. He mar- 
rae ried a daughter of the late Mr. Paine, the 
“ bookseller, by whom he has children. Capt. 
a Burney will be long remembered by an 
extensive circle of friends, who esteemed 

-” him for his disinterestedness and integrity, 
ini for the simplicity and kindness of his man- 
jas ders, and his cheerful disposition ; for his 


Dec! humour in conversation, and above 
all for his profound erudition and services 


- 0 nautical literature. He was brother 
. tothe late Rey. ‘Charles Burney, who so” 


rid years and with so much credit, kept 
oti, (be academy at Greenwich, and to the 
lustly celebrated novelist, Madame D’Ar- 





at Me 8Y: The followin i 

g§ passage in a letter 
> wa by Dr. Johnson ‘tb Migs. Thrale, 
| to be pon Captain Burney’s promotion and ap- 
aah ae to the Bristol 50-gun ship, in 
ntti » shows how great an interest the 
ions ag Nein had excited in the breast of 
ath o ed moralist:—“ I am willing, 
Yeske, na er to hear that there is happiness 
alle world, and delight to think on the 
ew 7 bre diffused among the Burneys. I 
on a if any ship upon the ocean goes 
hat of ewe with more good wishes than 
5 sea At tae carries the fate of Barney.” 
wr 10 burgh, 67, Mr. Charles: Murray, 


© of Covent Garden Theatre. He was 





Mr. Burney—Mr, Murray—Mrs, Aikin, 
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the son of Sir John Marray, bart. of 
Broughton, secretary to Charles Edward 
the Ptetender, in the rebellion of 1745, 
who retired to Cheshunt. Charles, usder 
the immediate guardianship of his father, 
received an excellent classical education, 
and was sent to France to perfect himself in 
the language of that country—a language 
which he spoke with correctness and flu- 
ency. Being designed by his friends for 
the medical profession, he was placed as a 
pupil, and haviug obtained a competent 
knowledge of pharmacy and surgery, en- 
tered into the sea service as a surgeon, in 
which capacity he made several voyages. 
Being tired of this service, he formed an 
engagement with Mr. Tate Wilkinson, and 
made his first appearance on the stage at 
York, in 1775, in the character of Carlos, 
in the Fop’s Fortune, under the assumed 
name of Mr. Raymer. Thence he went te 
Norwich, and afterwards to Bath. At the 
death of the late Mr. Farren, he entered 
into an engagement with Mr. Harris, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, where he ap 

ed in 1797, in the part of Shylock, in the 
Merchant of: Venice. Ina characters of 
sensibility and deep pathos Mr. Murray 
was unrivalled ; and in such parts as Old 
Norval, Lusignan, and Adam, “ we shall 
never look upon his like agaiv.’ Mr. 
Murray has left a son and a daughter in 
the profession. The latter (Mrs. Henry 
Siddons) is highly distinguished as an ac- 
tress both in tragedy and in genteelcomedy, 
and is the present proprietor of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. Her brother, Mr. 
William Murray, the acting manager of 
the same respectable theatre, is also a great 
favourite in that metropolis. 

In Broad-street Buildings, 39, Mrs. 
Aikin, wife of Mr. C. R.A.an eminent sur- — 
geon,and eldest daughter ofthe late lament- 
ed Gilbert Wakefield. The following tri- 
bute to her eminent worth was introduced 
in the conclusion of a funeral sermon, 
preached the Sunday subsequent to her in- 
terment, by the Rev. S. W. Browne, B.A. 
in Monkwell-street Chapel :—“ How na- 
turally do these reflections arise from the 
mournful solemnities lately performed in 
honour of a Christian wife and mother, 
whose loss is most acutely felt by her fa- 
mily; ler friends, and by this society, 
with whieh she united in the duties of pub- 
lic worship ; a society proud of the honour 
she reflected on it, both by the accomplish- 
ments of her mind and the unspotted brigh- 
ness of her virtue. Alas! what a task is 
mine to lanient so much excellence, ‘and 
though deprived -of it for ever, to exhort 
you to sustain the intensity of your sorrow. 
In her, greatness of soul was hereditary. 
Descended froma father of a most high- 
wrought character, she was early disci- 
plined to {an acquaintance with’ moral 


; the loftiness of genius 
grandeur sass — e al a 





















































































































































468 Memoirs of Mr. Salmon of Woburn. 


and the inflexibility of disinterested pa. 
triotism, enlisted in the cause of religion 
and liberty ; nor did she see it unmoved. 
The sufferings of her father in his ardour 
for the amelioration of the world, were 
deeply engraven in her memory, and 
caused her heart to glow with a noble en- 
thusiasm for all that advances human ua- 
ture in its progress towards perfection; 
or sustains it on the towering heights 
which it sometimes ascends. The instruc- 
tions she received from the transcetdant 
erudition and classic elegance,which render- 
ed the author of her days so pre-eminently 
capable of appreciating whatever ancient 
genius offers of beautiful or sublime, in- 
spired her with the purest and most tasteful 
admiration of the excellent; and though, 
by a modesty most rare, this was never 
ostentatiously displayed, no judgments did 
she pronounce but struck her audftors with 
a sense of her superiority in the delicate 
estimates she made, both of sentiment and 
character. Though the reflection of hav- 
ing lost her for ever from our earthly ta- 
bernacles, wrings the heart with anguish, 
it was our happy lot to witness her assi- 
duous attendance on the sacred duties of 


the temple, where the soul is supported in’ 


all that adorns and dignifies our nature, by 
the communion we here hold with Heaven, 
and by the august character of the morality 
diffused around from the fountain of light, 
emanating from the divine mind; which 
Vivifies those seeds of virtue sown in her 
early days, and renders them imperish- 
able. How endearing, how refreshing to 
the heart when sickened by the indiffer- 
ence of the world to its best interests, to 
behold the Christian mother, surrounded 
by her offspring in those solemn moments, 
when the cares and anxieties of life are sus- 
pended, and the whole soul is absorbed in 
the contemplation of God and duty ! Thus, 
by her example and her aid, did she foster 
in her children the nobler qualities of the 
heart, while their minds were imbued 
with the most valuable truths. O loss ir- 
reparable to that darling offspring, the ob- 
jects of so many pious and anxious cares. 
In her private connexions, her attachment 
to the kindred minds she cherished with 
her affection, was most endearing ; and 
disclosed the value of the principles she 
had imbibed, and the warmth which glow- 
ed in her. breast. These unions were 
founded on a love of the good, and must 
ever be remembered with exultation ; but 
her family alone, her amiable husband, 
and the circle she honoured and made 
happy with her friendship, can alone speak 
all her worth—can alone paint in all their 
brightness, that truth, simplicity, and sym- 
pathising heart, which she inherited from 
one of the’ most noble-minded ofmen. 
MEMOIRS OF MR. ROBERT SALMON. 
The useful arts, as depending for their 


[Dex 
improvement on experimental = 
— ay oony applications of sc 
Ciples, have rarely sustained a. 
than in the pe of this Meso 
Salmon was born at Stratiord-upon-Avay 
Warwickshire, in 1763, und was then 
son of the six or seven children of Meme 
Salmon, a carpenter and builder, After 
very slender education, Robert §, was sla 
out, at a very early age, with Mr, n 
attorney, residing near Leicester: fli: 
where, becoming a favourite of his mae 
leisure, and the means were afforded him, of 
supplying, by industrious application tobools, 
the previous deficiencies of his education, 
One of his earliest attempts to guin other. 
formation, was that of taking bis watch 1 
pieces, laying every particle separate, a 
putting them together again. Music nexty. 
tracted bis attentiou. He procured books tp 
learn notes—-first made a fife—then a flute 


and lastly a violin, on each of which he play | 


above mediocrity. 

A few years afterwards, his father being 
appointed, by the late Mr. Henry Holland, the 
architect, to the superintendence ofa large 
house Which he had to build in Hamptir, 
the subject of this Memoir was taken with 
him; and, during the progress of this job, 
was carefully instructed, first in the practical 
operations of the carpenter’s shop, then, suc- 
cessively, in drawiog, measuring, keeping 
building accounts, and the several otber re 
quisites, for a clerk of the works under u 
architect : in which studies, Mr. ropa 

rogress and proficiency was such, 
a the death of his father, which happened 
nearly about the time of completing the work 
under his care, Mr. Holland appointed Mr. 
Salmon as one of his clerks of the works, i 
the rebuilding of Carlton House, on which be 
was then engaged. 

A few ogi aftewards, when Mr. “om 
had begun on the great improvements at Wo 
burn Abbey, Mr. Salmon was, about “ee 
1790, removed thither, as his clerk ol | 
works; in which situation, the tt 
eye of the great Duke of Bedford soon a” 
came fixed on Mr. S. as anable and vigil 
servant, in whose skill 4 are 
could place confidenvte, for | 
oniehhin into effect those magnificent ri 
of improvement which had origina 


own great mind, and from w lied 
taste dite of their details had been supp 


in outline. olland 
: under Mr. H 
When the chief works se Qreee 


Salmon was, about the year 1794, taken 
When a "his meer architect sah 
chanist ; in which latter co me 
ledge, ~ r+ se and business under 

cure. 


About this time, Mr. Helland bed ore? 
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over a workman from France, to introduce at 
Woburn the practice of pix building, of whose 
weouth apparatus and imperfect proceedings, 


Mr. H. published an account. ‘To a mun of 


Mr, Salmon's penetration and ingenuity, the 
sight of this man’s proceedings, in construct- 
ink of earth found on the spot, 
asmall temporary lodge, by way of experi- 
ment, was sufficient to enable him to con- 
trive other and more efficient apparatus and 
means for providing an effective substitute for 
good stone, in situations where this is want- 
ing, asat Woburn. Of this apparatus and 
process, Mr. Salmon presented an account to 
the Society of Arts, who published the same 
in their 27th volume, and Mr. Salmon re- 
ceived from his Grace directions to ce;ign 
and construct for himself a house and offices, 
nearto the Park Farm, which he accordingly 
erected, and lived and lately died in the 
same, entirely composed of pix, and without 


© any outside stucco, besides some hot lime 


whiting, brushed over the surface of the 
vewly-eonstructed walls, and well rubbed 
into the surface of the same, by means of a 
fiat piece of wood. 

His Grace, having by this time abandoned 
the pursuits of the turf and the chace, and 
bent almost his whole attention to rural and 
political improvements, became struck with 
the imperfect system pointed out to him by 
his lund steward, then lately engaged, on 
Which the repgirs of the farm houses and 
buildings of his extensive estate had hitherto 
been conducted ; where, as elsewhere bad 
loug been and yet is common, the steward, 
Practically unacquainted with building de- 
lails, was in the habit, at his half-yearly 
bape to the distant farms, to give permission 
or certain repairs or improvements necessary 
'0 be done at the landlord’s expence ; which 
Me quickly after set about, by the kind of 
erelitary carpenter, bricklayer, blacksmith, 
Blazier, thatcher, &c. resident on the estate , 
exch acting without due concert or coatroul 
and intent only, in too many instances, on 
Swelling out their bills ; by which, great 
Waste of money and muterials, and unsub- 


‘tantial and -inconvenient reparation or erec- 


a very commonly resulted, the defects in, 
© overcharges on, which works, it was 
ae for the land-steward fully to de- 
et Or to remedy. 

Instead of continuing this plan, Mr. Salmon 
per, directions, on all his Grace’s Bed- 
omar estates, to prepare, under the 

*ard’s directions, plans and estimates of 

= necessary to be done at each farm, 

0 in suCcession, as circumstances might 
ioe and submit them to him for approba- 
ro § and that then, each job of such works 
Poe A, let by measure or bargain; the 
“uloa to be superintended, and the bills 


fi 
ne the same afterwards made up and signed | 


. ri S.; and in this way ever afterwards, 
Mr Anon cordial munner, the steward and 
eit Mon continued to conduct this im- 

department of his Grace’s business, 


to his great satisfaction, uatil the day of his 
lamented death, on the 2d of March, 1802. 

Why, on the retirement of Mr. Faréy, the 
steward alluded to, this system, so obvi 
beneficial, was not continued, instead of the 
hereditary tradesmen again taking their own 
course, under his successor, is to the writer 
unknown ; but it beboves him to say, that it 
could not be through want of confidence re- 
posed in his departed friend, by the present 
Duke; who, on the contrary, continued Mr. 
S. in the direction of all the building and 
mechanical matters of his mansion, park, 
and farms in hand, on an increased salary, 
and placed under his direction all his exten- 
sive plantations and woods, which the late 
steward had managed, and the carryiag on 
of the judicious system of pruning and thin- 
ning the same, which under the late Duke 
bad several years before been begun, on the 
advice of Mr. Pontey; the care of the roads, 
and some other parochial duties in Woburn 
and its adjacent villages, to which usually the 
steward had attended, were also entrusted to 
him. Besides which, the present Duke con- 
ferred on him the stewardsbip of his Chenies 
estate ; with a view principally of carrying 
into effect the improvement which he bad 
suggested to his Grace, whereby highly pro- 
fitable oak woods may be raised and conti- 
nued, in place of the almost worthless beech 
spires and groves, which on the Chiltern Hills 
spring up, as weeds, through neglect, and 
choke every other kind of tree. 

Connected with this department of Mr. 
Salmon’s useful labours, he paid a long-con- 
tinued attention to the sawing-up of timber 
and plantation trees, in order to ascertain and 
demonstrate, by a series of well-selected 
specimens of knots in such sawn trees, the 
evil effects of neglecting to prune, or of per- 
forming the same improperly, compared with 
the almost incalculable advantages (nationally 
considered) of the judicious and persevering 
pruning of forest trees ; these specimens of 
knots, Mr. Sulmon deposited in the collec- 
tion of the Society of Arts, who have pub- 
lishéd engravings from them, to illustrate Mr. 
S.’s Memoir. 

Numerous experiments were made a few 
years ago by Mr. Salmon, towards ascertain- 
ing the best modes of seasoning timber, par- 
ticularly young fir, so as to add to its dura- 
bility ; it is not publicly known what were 
his results. 

For detecting depredators in gardens and 
other inclosed grounds, Mr. Salmon contrived 
an humane man-trap ; calculated to secure 
and detain a trespasser, without serious injury 
to his limbs : these traps have had an exten- 
sive sale by different ironmongers. 

Mr. Salmon, xs an architect, made designs 
for, and executed several minor parts of the 
improvements of Woburn Abbey and its 
offices, when Mr. Holland retired therefrom ; 
he designed, under the late Duke’s direction, 
and built the Park Farm at Woburn, and all 
its machinery (Cartwright’s engine — 44 
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the new Swan Inn at Bedford was his work } 
and many new and excellent furm and other 
houses and buildings on the estate, some of 
them of pix ; besides which, Mr. S. was not 
uncommonly consulted, and gave designs to 
the neighbouring gentry, for the alterniion or 
rebuilding of their mansions, or be was called 
in by them to value and arbitrate in disputed 
matters, relative to buildings or machinery. 

In the taking down of Houghton House, 
near to Ampthill, wherein the late and pre- 
sent Dukes were born, Mr. Salmon found, 
concealed behind a very old wainscoting of 
one of the rooms, some very curious large 
paintings, on the plaster of the walls; these 
he felt a desire to preserve, and contrived, by 
first glueing a strong canvas on to their 
fronts, and then sawing off the plaster entire 
from the walls, and after cleaning off this 
plaster, to obtain the painting in a state, in 
which its back could be cemented by drying 
oils, on to a prepared canvas, as perfectly aod 
as durable as if originally painted thereon: 
after which, water was used to detach the glue 
of the first canvas, and the second canvas being 
stretched and framed, exhibited these paintings 
perfectly iransferred. The printed transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts, preserves a full 
detail of these processes, and of others in which 
Mr. Salmon succeeded, in transferring paint- 
ings from old and worm-eaten boards, to‘new 
canvas. 

Venetian window blinds, outside, which 
are so apt to receive injury from the wind, and 
at the sume time yield a disagreeable noise, 
received greut improvements in these respects 
from Mr. Sulmon’s ingenuity. 

Mr. Salmon invented, and bad a patent for, 
a weighing machine, whichexbibits the weight 
by the hand of a dial like that of a clock, which 
has been introduced on several of the turnpike 
roads round London and elsewhere ; and pre- 
vents the frauds of machinue-keeperson the car- 
ters. 

Being himself unfortunately afflicted with a 
bad hernia, Mr. Salmon, afier trial of several 
of the trusses most in repute, contrived a very 
improved self-adjusting truss, for which he took 
& patent (now expired ), under which, in con- 
Junction with Mr. Oddy of the Strand, im- 
mense numbers have been sold, both here and 
io Paris, where they had an establishment for 
the manufacture and sale of these trusses, 
which the first surgeons are in the habit of re- 
commending. , 

A plunger lock, for the saving of water on 
canals, was invented by Mr. Salmon, of great 
ingenuity; and a self-regulating horse-ma- 
chine, for drawing water-buckets from a dee 
well, were both ofthem rewarded by the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Agriculturalists have been indebted to Mr. 
Salmon for a variety of useful inventions, viz. 

His cho ff-cutter, the knives of which, in- 
stead of being radial and curved, cutting with 
very different effect at the beginning and end 
of the stroke, are straight (as easily ground as 
a acythe), and pass always through the straw 
with the same angle and effective power; have 
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Mr, Salmon greutly improved the hap.¢: 
ing machine, aud had a palentfor tet 
made very numerous experiments, and ad ibe 
ed, perhaps as hear as aby one sinc bs dng 
towards the invention of an effective Peapiag 
machine. 

He invented a lever drill for Sowing con 
and seeds, which is not liable to be turned oy 
of its rectelinear course by any irregularity af 
the horse’s motion, but is perfectly at the com, 
mand of the holder of its levers or handles, 

On the plough Mr. Salmon made 2 Vay 
extensive series of experiments, and proceeiei 
some way in the MS. of a work intended ip 
improve its construction, as to effectivenss 
and ease of draught. 

On the excellent large thrashing-mill, x 
the Park Farm, constructed under his own ji. 
rections, Mr. Salmon afterwards made nume. 
rous experiments, by an apparatus which be 
contrived, and has published, whereby he a- 
cerlained the quantum of power necessary for 
working every part of the machinery, at dif 
ferent speeds, separate or in their difleren 
combinations, as feeding only, thrashing ouly, 
thrashing and throwing out the straw, perfom- 
ing these and winnowing the corn at the same 
time, &c. &c. 

It would too much extend this article, barely 
to mention the various other experimental r- 
searches in which Mr. Salmon was engaged, 
in the last five and twenty years of hisactive 
and useful life ; suffice it to say, that atalmos 
every one of the Woburn sheep-shearings, he 
produced some useful novelty or other, and 
frequently obtained the premiums offered by 
the late and present Dukes, for useful agricul 
tural machines. The annual sessions of the 
Society of Arts, for several years, usually 

brought forth one or more of Mr. Salmo’ 
inventions, for which he has been “are 
rewarded with many pecuniary as well as . 
norary marks of their approbation, as “ 
volumes of their transactions will continue . 
attest ; and so will those of the peyote 
Arts, furnish a record of the several inven “ 
for which Mr. S. has taken patents hes 
Rees’s Cyclopedia several of his — 
have been drawn and directed by Mr. Fary 

un. 
. Within two or three years past, oy 
finding his health declining, hat em, 
ous of relinquishing his duties at 
which his Grace at last reluctantly ass 
and two or three months Oe ee i. 
having been nearly wound up, diff see 
of the various duties he had pork long 
turned over to three young men W 4 
been his assistants; and Mr. 5. oe ae i 
cottage for his future residence veside in the 
Walk,Lambeth, where he wentto i gtaid the 
beginning of September last, sf Woburn > 
a fortnight, when his ae ch ints 
quiring his attention, althoug pe taken il 
ed, he went thither, and was vars, ip Be 
and after a confinement of et a Cy from 
latter part of which he suff sill 
inward complaint, perhaps connected 


his hernia, and died oD aturdsy, Oetodery 
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October lamented by an only sister 
porte 5 A and by a brother who also 
wrrives, by several nieces, and @ large circle 
i was at Woburn during Mr. 

illness, on account of whieh he ma- 
nifested great anxiety, offering repeatedly to 
end forany medical assistance which Mr. S. 
orhis friends might think desirable ; but Mr. 
g, was too sensible of:his approaching end, to 
which he was perfectly resigned, to allow 
thisto be done. By desize of his Grace, nearly 
all bis servants in the Woburn establishment, 
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followed Mr. Salmon’s remains to the graye. 
He was interred -in the same vault which 
about ten years ago he provided in Woburn 
ehureh-yard, to receive the semains ofan affec- 
tionate wife; and which, to his inexpressibje 
grief, had three years after been opened | 

to receive the body of his only child,.a very 
promising girl. It is conjectured, that his 
Grace means to cause.a suitable monument 
to be. erected over the grave of this ens J ahd 
valuable servant of his noble family, and bene- 
facter to his country and species. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With alt the Marriages and Deaths. 
— 


XORTHUMBERLAND AND DURBAM. 

CT. 23, atragical catastrophe occurred 

at Carville colliery, near Newcastle. 
The workmen employed in it had heen se- 
lected as the prime, from the whole of the 
extensive works, and the veutilation was 
considered as complete as that of any mine 
on the river. ‘Phere is a band (i. e. a stra- 
tum of stone) in the coal, and it was ne- 
cessary to use candles in blasting it. At 
the time above-mentioned, when fifty-five 
persons were in the mine, an explosion of 
“ydrogen gas took place, which killed 
fifty-two of them, dreadfully burnt two 
others, one of whom is since dead, and 
only one miraculously é¢scaped unhurt. 
The explosion shook: the ground like an 
earthquake. The body of one boy was 
blown high out of the shaft, and fell again 
tothe bottom. By this lamentable event 
twenty-six widows, and between eighty 
and ninety children have been deprived of 
their support. Forty of the sufferers were 
under forty years of age. One of them 
told his wife on the fatal morning, that he 
had dreamt the pit was blown: up, and she 
affectionately entreated him not to go, but 
he waved her advice. The man. who es- 
caped; in the course of an hour, bravely 
ventured: down again to. the mine, to assist 


in bringing up his companions, An in- _ 


quest was held.on the bodies, and-the ver- 
dict was, that “the sufferers accidentally 
came by their deaths by an explosion of 
: gas in the workings of the col- 
lery. were decently buried in 
cries Church-yard, at the expense of 
tke owners of the colliery, who. presented 
an family with a guinea for present use, 
ioc will afford them houses, fuel, &c. as 
Wes they may need them; but we have 
- doubt: but the benevolence of the pub- 
dai’ * this occasion, step forward to 
chamanian anguish of this long train 
Six men perished lately at Newbottle 
: » from inadvertently breaking down 
stopping that led into an old waste, 
whenee-a suffocating gas issued. 

Married.) R. Hedley, esq. of Long 


co 


Benton, to Migs J. Clarke, of Newcastle. 
— J. Thompson, esq. of South Shields, to 
Mary, daughter ef R. Perry, esq. of Holt- 
hill, Cheshire.—Capt. Clutterbuck, ef the 
65th regt.son of J. C. esq. of Warksworth, 
to the youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
T. Lyon, of Hetton House, near Durham. 
—In London, Edward, son ef F. Charlton, 
esq. of Alndyke House, Northumberland, 
to Miss M. Hindmarsb, niece of W. Davi- 
son, esq. of West-square, Lambeth.—At 
Newcastle, A. Guthrie, esq. of Glasgow, 
to Mrs. Lambe—A. Dudgson, esq. of 
Leith, to Jane, only daughter of the late 
E. Park, esq.—George, only sop of S, 
Pemberton, esq. of Bainbridge Holm, Dur- 
ham, to Jane, daughter of T. Hunter, eaq. 
of Loudon.—Mr. W. Robson, draper, of 
Darlington, to Rachael, daughter of J, 
Hudsen, esq, of Highbury, London.——Mr. 
Rymer, solicitor, to Miss Hall, both of 
Walsingham.—C. Coekxon, esq. of Leeds, 
to Sarah, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
Nesfield, M.A. rector of Braneepeth. 
Died.| At Newcastle, aged 36, Mr. G. 
Scott, clerk in the office of Mr. W, Ander- 
son—Mr. T. Steele, farmer, formerly of 
the Holy Stone -——Mr. T. Wallace, farmer, 
78.—By the rupture of a blood-vessel, 26, 
Isabella, daughter of Mr. Galloway, of 


the Customs —Mrs. E. Straker, widow, $4. 


—Rachel, wife of Mr. J. Mather, superin- 
tendant of the gas works.—At an advanced 
age, Mrs D. Scorfield, a maiden lady. 

At Gateshead, 49, Mr. G. Bell, corn- 
merchant.-Miss R. Harrison—Mr. R. 
Clark, distiller, of Mintwater, 81.—Mrs. 
R. Robson, 67.—Mrs, Hawson, of South 
Shields, 57. 

At Dorham, 69, Mr. W. Sharp, cart- 
wright.—Mr. J. Bolton, watchmaker, 60. 

At Stockton, 45, Mr. J. Swinburn.—Mrs. 
Short, wife of Mr. S. S, publican——Mr. G. 
Fisher, a sheriff’s bailjff, 84.—Deborah, 
2d daughter of the late J. Ward, esq. 24. 

At North Shields, 85, Mr. G. Gustard, 
formerly of the Salt Office.—Lieut. W. 
Sadler, of the-Provisional Battalion, 29.— 
James, son. of Mr. J. Richardson, mer- 
chant, 21. a 
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At South Shields, 69, Mr. D. Thompson. 
—Mrs. M. Thwaytes, 49. 

At Alnwick, the wife of Mr. G. Finlay, 
wine-merchant. 

At Barnard Castle, 68, Mr. A. Steele, 
sen. currier—Mrs. A. Wiushall, widow, 
92. 

At Tynemouth, 75, Mrs. A. Buleraig. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. M. Smith, sister to 
Mr. A. S. painter, 59. 

At Bishop Auckland, 87, Mr. M. Elgey, 
hair-dresser. 

At Monkwearmouth, 73, Mr. W. Mitch- 
ell, stone-mason. 

At Bishopwear mouth, 71, Mr. A. Simp- 
son, ship-owner. 

At Berwick, Mr. P. Robertson, 75.— 
Mr. D. Mack, 36. 

At Hexham, 56, Mr. W. Roberts, ma- 
son. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The alterations on the road between 
Kendal and Penrith are of such a magni- 
tude and extent as will render the passage 
through that mountainous district easy and 
accommodating. The bridge on the road 
betwixt Penrith and Appleby, is undergo- 
ing alterations long wanted, to raise it out 
of reach of the floods. Betwixt Kendal 
and Milnthorp,the steep hill at Sizergh Fell 
is now avoided. Various improvements in 
the roads are rapidy taking place in West- 
moreland, as at or near the village of Gate- 
side, the ascent and descent at Hollowgate, 
High Burrowbridge, &c. A new line of 
road is recommended through the vale of 
Petterill to Carlisle— also an improvement 
of Lowther Bridge, near Brougham Hall. 

The pedestal to support the equestrian 
statue cf George III. at Liverpool, was 
lately shipped in the Canal Basin at Ken- 
dal, for the place of destination. It is 
above fourteen feet high, and formed of 
Westmoreland granite ; one block contain- 
ed six hundred cubic feet. 

Married.| At Carlisle, Mr. W. Hudson, 
to Miss A. Dornan —Mr. R. Little, to Miss 
S. Nicholson.—At Whitehaven, Mr. W. 
Fisher, to Miss J. Dawson—At Kendal, 
Mr. J. Farrer, to Miss E. Sawyer—R. 
Hodgson, esq. of Alston, to the daughter 
of the Rev. W. Fletcher, vicar of Dalston, 
&c.—At Gilcrux, Mr.C. Fearon, to Miss 
Hall, niece to the late H. H. esq. of the 
Madras establishment.—At Penrith, Mr. 
R. Cowen, to Mrs. M. Burthwayte.—At 
Workington, Mr. J. Marshall, to Miss 
Whitehead—Mr. J. Casson, to Miss J. 
Heron.—Mr. J. Waugh, to Miss H. Saw- 
yer. 

Died.) At Carlisle, 86, Mrs. C. Kirk. 
Mr. W. Ashbridge, 70.——Mrs. A. Wilson, 
85.—Mrs. A. Sewell, 52.—Lieut. G. Ro- 
binson, of the corps of Sappers and Miners, 
44.—Mr. J. Rennison, 65.—In his 22d year, 
John, eldest son of J. Foster, esq. He 
was @ virtuous and sensible youth, of in- 


Cumberland— Yorkshire, 





Der, 
a abilities, and wield ee 
er.— Nia ret, dau 
vidson, > ‘ Conghter of Mrs. M. Jy 
At Kendal, 54, Mrs. E. Harling 
prime of life, Miss E. Dixon.— Bln the 
nelt, 51. Dixon —Misa). Gy 

At Whitehaven, in his 9 
Piper, esq. of the Societ y of ~ ae 
had amassed a considerable fortune bu 
indulged in the enjoyment of a very nid. 
dling portiop of it. In his late protrecis 
illness, he scarcely allowed himeelfthe 
cessaries of life. Mr. P. has endowed thre 
schools in Whitehaven, Kendal and la. 
caster, each with 20001. five per cents. nary 
annuities. He has alaw left 1000), to sup, 
port a Soup Kitchen in Whitehaven. 

At Workington, 85, Mr. T. Little. 

At Maryport, 89, Mr. T. Wedgewood, 

At Penrith, 54, M1.J. Wane, grocer— 
Mary, wife of Mr. J. Robinson, jun. 3%. 

At Brampton, 83, Mr. W. Sopping, hai. 
dresser. 

At Harrington, 7{', Mr. W. Lonsdale. 

At Keswick, 80, Mr. J. Fisher—r.) 
Grave, superintendent of the firm of May. 
son, Grave, and Cc. woollen-manufactu- 
ers, and managing t he concezn with singv- 
lar regularity. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The Society of Natives of Scotland’ 
cently formes in Sheffield, for celebrating 
the memory of Burns, have presented Mn. 
Burns with a pair of silver candlesticks, 
tray and saufte;s, of the newest pattern, 
and best workmanship. The tray is rt 
murkably elegant, and is enhanced ian. 
lue, by being adorned with an inscription 
from the pen of the poet Montgomery, ! 
native of Ayrshire. 

Married} ‘Lhe Rev. G. Briggs, eldest 
son of W.B. esq. of Clifton, near a 
to the youngest daughter of the Rer. “ 
Ewbank, rector of Londesbrough— 
Halifax, C. Rawdon, esq. of Underbal, 
to Charlotte, 2d daughter of R. oe 
esq. banker.—Mr. T. M. Gravely, 0 
ton, near I veds, to the only ny oh 
the late J. Cowlam, of Crowle, i 
shire—Mr. T. E.iwards, eae 28 i 
Wakefield, to Mis: M. Raistrick, tl 
T. Wilkin: on, esq. banker, of La <<" 
Mr. T. B. Clarksow, of va + dd 
nelope, drughter «f the vie omg 
esq. bank«r, of Hull.—Edware, Moors, 
the Rey. J. Smith, vicar of ~ 1 Mil, 
to Harrieit, daughter of the , 
esq. of Ce Icutta—Mr. J. ane,” re. j 
Addingham, to the 2d daugh G. H. 
Pickhar’, of Nesfield—Mr. & © 
mour, solicitor, of Frome, Mir. C. Rott 
Miss Ki vington, of York.— “ ad 
of Gayle, to the ae — 
heiress of J. Grime, €54- 7) 

Dieu.| At Ycrk, J. Rawdon, od and 
He hai returned home from 8)0T" wr, 
afters eceiving the cop friends 
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fiends, fell back in his chair and expired 
in amowent—In his 67th year, E. Prest, 
esq.—Elizabeth, widow of the late W. Di- 
vis, esq. Her integrity aud charity reu- 
dered her character oe y eae Te : 

t Leeds, at an advanced. age, Mr. J, 

Rona nurseryman—Mr. T. T. Til. 
ney, of Scholes, wear Berwick, in Elmet, 
75,—Mrs. Constantine, 88. 

At Hull, in his 83d year, Mr. E. Horner, 
one of the Society of Friends.—Mrs. Rush- 
worth, 87, mother of Mr. R. solicitor —S. 

all, esq. 89. 

— Halifax, Mr. W. Whitacre, cloth- 
ser. 

- Scarboro’", 24, the wife of Mr. G. 

Nesfield, brewer. 

At Beverley, 77, Mr. J. Kirk, formerly 
a brewer, at Market Weighton, where for 
years, he had rendered himself serviceable 
by holding responsible parochial offices. 

At Huddersfield, the Rev. W. Smith, of 
Almoudbury, 56. 

At Howden, 43, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rey. Mr. R. Spottorth, vicar. She borea 
long affliction with that resignation which 
true religion alone can inspire. 

At Richmond, 65, T. Wycliffe, esq. the 
last male descendant of an ancient family, 
from which issued the Reformer Wyclitte, 
and settled in the neighbourhood, since the 
time of Edward I.—Mrs. Fawcett, wife of 
Mr. T. F. watchmaker, 39. | 

At Wakefield, Mr. W. Wright, of Hare- 
wood. Mr. R. Drake, 8&8. 

At Brid!ington, Mr. Jones, formerly of 
Stoneferry. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Actions for assault have been commenced 

agaiust Major Birley, Capt. Wittlington, 
Mr. Alexander Oliver, and Meager, the 
trumpeter, for their conduct at Manches- 
ter,onthe degraded 16th of August. Mr. 
Johuson is the plaintiff—not the iudividual 
who was tried with Mr. Hunt, and Mr. 
Hayward of London, is the attorney. 
; Anumber of inhabitants of Bolton and 
tsneighbourhood have agreed to present 
Mr. Hunt with a white counterpane, highly 
‘orked, and bearing an apposite inscrip- 
‘ion and devices. Others intend to present 
him with a richly worked Marseilles quilt, 
and other articles. 

The bridge at Warrington, completed 
my egy bapa ago, at an expence of 

wv. to the counties of Laucashire and 
Cheshire, has given way in the centre, aud 
it will be found necessary to take down the 
Whole of the arch. 

Married.) At Manchester, the Rev. T. 
Ainsworth, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Eliza, youn iat dh hter f the 
late M. Bentley” Pe Buckle . jun 
&sq. to Mary 2d daughter of R Evtwhis. 
tle, esq. of Neshelens Hi A M h 
ler, the Rey. J. Déleioen, ‘aothinaes Sibeew 
ofthe Grammar School. 2 h 
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nity Chapel, to Miss E. Jeukin 

ford.—At Ashton-under-Lyne, R hy — 
Sey, 2d son of T.O. esq. of Ridge Hill, to 
Mary, only daughter of Joho Kershaw 
esq.—At Everton, G. Meyer, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Miss H. Jones, of Stonehill, Wal- 
ton Breck. —Mr., Stocks, surgeon, of Black- 
burn, to Miss E. Woodw ard, of Salford.— 

Died.] At Lancaster, 77, D. Preston 
esq, late of Stratford, Essex. . ; 

At Liverpool, Mr. T. Barber, of the 
Grove Coffee House —Mr. W. Stack, 29.— 
Capt. L. Roberts, 61—Mr. W. Gregson, 
02-——Mrs. Abram, 75.—Mrs. M. Rimmer. 
—In her 29th year, Ellen, wife of Mr. T. 
Barton, liquor merchant.—Mrs. Huglies, 
wife of Mr. J. H. druggist, 38.—At his 
house in Lodge-lane, 45, J. Davies, esq. 
British consul at the Cape de Verd Islands. 
—Mrs. Bruce, widow of the late Mr. B. 
merchant, 34—Mr. J. Atkinson —Mr. M. 
Williams, grocer, 44 —Mr. T. Worrall.—In 
his 52d year, Mr.S. Knowles. 

At Manchester, 40, Mary, wife of Mr. 
J. Macclare—Mr.R. Jackson, 30.—In her 
68th year, Mrs. Tomlinson, wife of Mr. 
T. surgeon.—Mr. R. Fowler.— Mr. J. 
Beard, deputy clerk of the collegiate 
church.—Mrs. Woodhouse, widow, of the 
Griffin Inn.—In her 21st year, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. E. Duckworth, dis- 
tiller —Mrs. Martinius, 54.—Mr.R Jack- 
son, 30.—Mr. A. Mainwaring.—Mr. W. 
Harrop, 29. 

In Salford, suddenly, Mr. T. Whitehead. 
—Mrs. A. Smith, aged 101.—Mrs. Ingham. 

At Rochdale, 58, the wife of Mr. Arun- 
de}, master of the Euglish Free School. 

At Preston, Mr. J. Mackey, 70.—Mrs. 
A. Mackan, 54.—Mr. J. Bushby, 41. 

At Ardwick, 65, Hannah, wife of Mr. 
J. Boden, of the King’s Head tavern. 

At Wigan, 73, Mr.J. Lyon. 

C. Grimshaw, esq. solicitor, of Burn- 
ley. 

At. Buile Hill, near Manchester, Miss 
Williams, lamented as an affectionate 
friend and pious Christian.—In the [sland 


~of Tobago, Mr. G. Reay, aged 22, late of 


Preston —In Monmouthshire, Mr. S. Reid, 
late teacher of Liverpool. In piety, phi- 
lanthropy, and self-controul, he seems to 
have approached the Christian model. He 
was as neighbour to the poor and father- 
less, and merciful to the brute creation. 
Well versed in a variety of useful kuow- 
ledge, and gifted with conciliating man- 
ners, he acquired a wonderful influence 
over his pupils. 
CHESHIRE. ; 

The object of the plan for opening the 
corporation of Chester has been defeated, 
owing to several individuals chosen refus- 
ing to act. The old, close, self-chosen corpo- 
ration seem to be confirmed in their pris- 
tine authority. i! he — = os ae 

appeal to law in the Courts 
eerie: 30 Westmins' eIs 
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474 Derbyshire. 


Westminster. The following is the view 
taken by the Chester Courant :—The new 
corporation should have been fully created 
—in all respects finished, by the formal 
acceptation of the individuals elected. But 
many individuals were elected who would 
not willingly accept their appointments, 
and who could not be compelled. As they 
refused, the new corporation has never 
been in legal existence, and the old has 
never been superseded. The corporation 
cannot die, and that by usage has a legal 
existence, till ousted by one witha stronger 
title. 

Married.| At Eastham, J. Chatterton, 
esq. son and heir to W. C. esq. to Rebecca, 
4th daughter of W. Scarisbreck, esq. of 
Sutton Hall.—The Rev. G. Hemming, of 
Hampton, tothe 2d daughter of W. Yates, 
esq. of Chester.—At Waverton, Mr. W. 
Bevin, of Chester, to Sarah, only daughter 
of T. Salmon, esq.—-At Mold, Mr. Wil- 
liams, surgeon, of Holywell, to Sarah, 2d 
daughter of the late Mr. T. Whitley, of 
Broncoed.—At Stockport, Mr. R. Cheet- 
ham, to Miss F. Massey, daughter of W. 
M. esq.—B. Gee, esq. to Miss A. Wood- 
halt, of Romiley—At Knutsford, T. Dum- 
bleton, esq.to Augusta, daughter of Eger- 
ton Leigh, esq. of Twemlow.—At Daven- 
ham, after a courtship of three days, Va- 
lentine Hallam, coachman to the Liverpool 
and London post coach, to Miss Booth, of 
Northwich, aged 19.—At Chester, Mr. 
Alderman Williamson, to MissDavies.—The 
Rev. E. Gregory, of Lower Hardies, near 
Canterbury, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
N. Pattison, esq. of Congleton. — At 
Hambury, Joseph Bednall, aged 18, to 
Elizabeth Coltman, widow, aged 60. The 
enamoured pair set off immediately for Tut- 
bury Statutes, where they kept their wed- 
ding, and the evening was spent with the 
greatest conviviality. 

Died.| At Chester, in her 88th year, 
Mrs. Ping.—Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Tay- 
lor, and daughter of Mr. Jackson, of Ban- 
gor Ferry, 45—Mr. Mellor, plumber, 52. 


—In her 73d year, Mrs. J. Withington, of: 


Manchester, an extensive manufacturer of 
small wares, with which she constantly at- 
tended Chester fairs, in her standing at 
Manchester Hal!.—Jemima, 2d daughter of 
Col. Frederick, of the 55th regt. 21.—Mrs. 
Eaton, mother of the Rev. J. E. of this 
city—Mr. E. Simmonds, taylor. —Mrs. A. 
Toyce.—Mr. J. Booth, of the Golden Lion 
iun——Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. W. 
cooper. 

At Macclesfield, Mr. P. Barrow, master 
of the Bull’s Head inn.—73, Mrs. S. 
Pownall 

At Nantwich, Mary, wife of P. Baron, 
esq. Her removal will be severely felt by 
her poor neighbours.—Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Withenshaw, eurrier. She was 
a worthy member of the Methodist Society, 


[Dee,}, 


and her funeral was prec 
mense band of choristers, ped - 
in a solemn manner, from the a 
grave. tothe 
r’ preg Mr. Oaks, publican, 
— im his 75th year, Mr. 
At Holywell, Mr. Edwards, formerly 
manager ofa company of comedians itiues. 
ant in the principality. 
At Narquies, Flintshire, Mr. R. 
ries, fifty years parish clerk. 
Near Northwich, 121, Mr. J. Maddoci, 
He retained his faculties to the last. 
At Denbigh, R. Griffiths, esq. solicito; 
of Powelheli. 
At Neston, in his 61st year, Mr. Lloyi, 
draper; a generous benefactor to the poor, 
aad a sincere Christian —At Hawardei, 
the wife of W. Rigby, esq.—At Amlewic), 
74, S. Rose, esq. agent in the Marguis of 
Auglesea’s copper mines.—Mr. J. Smull- 
wood, of Sutton, near Macclesfield. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Married.| At Chaddesden, the Rer. § 
Rickhards, fellow of Oriel College, Oxtor’, 
to Maria, eldest daughter of Sir R. Wilmot, 
bart.—C. Fletcher, esq. of Stanton Hous, 
to Miss Perks, of Sinai Park, Staffordshire. 
—Mr. W. Taylor, of Liverpool, to the only 
daughter of R. Fidler, esq. of Rowland, 
near Bakewell —At Hastings,J. Holworthy, 
esq. of York-buildings, Baker-street, Lov. 
don, to Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late R. Wright, M.D. of Derby —Mr. 6. 
Radford, of Belper, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late M. Russell, esq. of 
Doynton, Gloucestershire —After atedious 
courtship, Mr. J. Sykes, of Picknas, aged 
75, to Miss S.Siddall, of Spire Hollin, both 
near Glossop—At Spondon, Mr. J. 0« 
bourne, to Miss Antill.—At Derby, Mi. 
Abbott, to Miss M. Woolley. 
Died.} At Derby, 76, Mrs. A. Gothar’, 
of the Grey. Hound ian —In bis 48th year, 
Mr. G. Bakewell. | 
At Chesterfield, in his 79th year, one 
Booth, tanner —Mrs. Wrag, wife hea 
J. W. flax-dresser.—Mr. B. Tomlinson,)"" 
He was an ingenious, sober, steady Lo 
man, and endured nr 9 < — suller- 
ing with meekness and fortitude, 
y¥ Stretton, near Chesterfield, 20, Miss 
>, Booth. atin 
I b his 92d yo, Ete C. Williams, of 
Jeages, formerly of Belper. . 
: At Datfield, pin relict of the < 
Bonnel, esq.—aAt or near Alfreton, 7; 
W. Reason, farmer. - 
At Hollington, 76, Mr. S. at 
farmer. — 
Sept. 27, on his passage peony i Per 
England, in his 27th yea", Liew. B. 
f the late Rev: 
son, R N. second son 0 we ehis cout 
Pearson, L.L.B. of Croxhall, in igs Elles 
—Mrs. Jones, of Draycott— 
Dunn, of Darley ce 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

ed.) At Southwell, W. Bury, esq. to 
a aghter of the Rey. C. Fowler, 
yjcar choral —At Mansfield, Mr. E. Doug- 


fas, merchant, of Ealing, Middlesex, to 


Varia, eldest daughter of Mrs. Carter.— 
st Newark, Mr. M. Rippon, limner, to 


Viss S. Dowend.—At Nottingham. Mr. T. 


Pepper, grocer, to Miss M. Tomlinson.— 
ir. J. Wombell, of Wellow, to Miss E. 


 Johuson.—Mr. J. Butler, of Sackville St. 


Dublin, eldest son of R. B. esq. of Chel- 
tenham, to Eleanor, eldest daughter of 
Vr. J. Robinson, of North Muskham, near 


Newark. 
Died.| At Nottingham, Miss Newham. 


. —Mr. J. Dring, cordwainer, 54.—Mrs. M. 


Moulds, widow.—Mr. Crampton, 71. He 
had been many years chairman of a social 
company, and was a warm and consistent 
advocate for the liberties of mankind.— 
Vr. R. Kirk, taylor, 62—Mr. W. Hemm, 
“”—Mr.G. Oldham, 73—Mr. J. Gimson, 
§2—In her 101st year, Mrs.S. Peet. She 
had lived in Beck-lane Hospital, 50 years. 


—Mrs. E. Broughton, 81.—Suddenly, Mr.. 


8, Webster, 39.—Mr. J. Horsepool. 

At Newark, 79, Mrs. A. Enderby.—Mr. 
J. Cottam, 66.—Mrs.S. Bettinson, 34. 

At Mansfield, Mr. G. Richards, 43, 
frame work knitter. His remains were 
attended to the grave, by the Lodge of 
Odd Fellows —Mr. H. Frost, shoe maker, 
48. He had been conversing with a neigh- 
bour, and was retiring to the door, when 
he dropped down and instantly expired. 

At Southwell, in her 80th year, Mrs. C. 
Cillinson, widow, late of Blidworth. 

At Arnold, 63, the Rev. T. Bigsby, A.M. 
vicar of Beeston, &c. 

At Radford, 59, Mr.G. Holmes, formerly 
one of the Nottingham waits. 

At Radclitf-upon-Trent, Mr. J. Mawbey. 
—At Wallingwells, Carr, game-keeper to 
‘ir Thos. W. White, bart. He was deli- 
berately shot by a notorious poacher in the 
Woods, whom he was going to seize, and 
ouly survived a few hours. He had lived 
“veral years in the family, and was a valu- 
able servant. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.) W.E. Carter, esq. of Lincoln, 
to Sarah, 4th daughter of the late W. 
Greenwood, esq. banker, of Leeds.—Mr. 
Bellingham, surgeon, of Bourne, to the 
i. daughter of the Rev. W. Cooper, late 
Mt of Chertsey, Surrey.—At Barton, 
Ps V. Porter, of London, to the fourth 

aughter of the late Mr. J. Bygott, farmer. 
P Died.) At Lincoln, 80, J. Hare, esq. 
ormerly of the Inniskillen Dragoons. 

At Stamford, R. Hirst, esq. 55, formerly 
‘solicitor at Buckden. 


van} shore’, 42, of apoplexy, Mr. Rit- 

an South, carrier to Waltham. 

dates down suddenly, and expired imme- 
ely, IN a fit of apoplexy. 
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At Crowle, Mrs. E. Belftamy, 73. 

_. At Kettlethorpe, at the rectory house 
in her 21st year, Sophia, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Fulshaw, of Kirkby Mal- 
lory, Leicestershire. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.| At Prestwood, C. W. son of 
J. Pack, esq. to Catherine, daughter of the 
late T. Hort, esq—At Leicester, Mr. J. 
Giles, eldest son of Mr. G. Grazier, of 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of Mr. T. Cooper, worsted spin- 
ner.—At Billesden, the eldest son of Mr. 
J. Humphreys, grazier, to Miss Wagstaff. 
—At Hinckley, Mr. T. Parsons, hosier, to 
Miss Hickingbottom.—Mr. Dewell, to 
Elizabeth, 3d daughter of Mr. T. Blakes- 
ley, inn-keeper. 

At Market Harboro’, Mr. H. Harris, to 
Miss Coulson. 

Died.} At Leicester, in her 28th year, 
Mary, wife of Mr. J. Wright, hosier — 
Henry Wood, esq. 67. 

At Melton Mowbray, 20, Thomas, son 
of Mr. Boyfield. This is the third death 
in the family, within a few months. 

At Burbage, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Ashmore, farmer. On his return from 
Sharnford, he fell down suddenly in the 
street and expired. 

At Bottesford, in the Vale of Belvoir, of 
apoplexy, Mr. Scrimshaw, miller. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Five great iron works, situated in the 
heart of the trade, Bradley, Level Mill, 
Tipton, Great Bridge, and Coseley, are 
totally standing for want of work. Many 
other works are only kept going at a very 
serious loss. 

Married.| At Brewood, J. Mytten, esq. 
of Halston, Salop, to Caroline, 6th daugh- 
ter of ‘'T. Gifford, esq. of Chillington-hall. 
—At Wolverhampton, Mr. R. Bayley, to 
Mrs. F. Law. 

Died.] In Birmingham, $1, Mr. C. Heard, 
late of Wolverhampton, and upwards of 
40 years an officer of Excise. 

At Betley-court, in her 70th year, Dame 
Ann Fletcher, relict of the late Sir T. F. 
bart. and mother of Sir F. Boughey, bart. 
M.P. for this county. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Two dreadful accidents have lately 
happened in the coal-pits. The first at 
Ebenezer Colliery, near Westbromwich, 
where several were at work, when a great 
quantity of coal and ironstone, about 
thirty tons weight, gave way, and the 
rockstone fell upon six of the men, five 
of whom were instantaneously killed, and 
another survived a few minutes only, 
during which time he was heard to call out 
for help. The other catastrophe, though 
similar in its nature, was not 80 destruc- 
tive, at Grove Land Colliery, in the parish 
of Rowley Regis, when upwards of ten 


j fell u the body of 
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Joseph Sheldon, and killed him almost im- 
mediately. Verdicts—Accidental Death. 

Muarried.| J. Chetwood, esq. eldest son 
of Sir John C. to Juliana, eldest daughter 
of J. N. Sudford, esq. of Ansley Hiil— 
At Birmingham, Mr. J. Jennings, to Miss 
H. Deane. —Lieut. Guilder, late of the 6th 
foot, to the eldest daughter of Mr. M. Lin- 
wood.—At Harbourne, the Rey. D. Ed- 
wards, rector of Warwick and Paget, in 
the Bermuda Islands,to Sarah, eldest daugh- 


ter of Mr. F. Deakin, of the Ravenhurst. 


Died.| At Birmingham, Mrs. Heacock, 
relict of the late Rev: J. H. formerly of Co- 
ventry.—In his 52d year, S. Dickiuson, esq. 
surgeon of the general hospital —In his 74th 
year, Mr. T. Read —In his 49th year, Mr. J. 
Smith, of the White Swan Inn. 

At Atherstone, 68, Mr. W. Musion, 
woolstapler. 

At Edgbaston, in his 28th year, Joseph, 
eldest son of Mr. Fisher, of Birmingham. 

At Waring’s Green, ‘Tanworth, 69, Mr. 
G. Yardley, manufacturer of wick yarn. 

At Yardley, Mrs. M. Salt, relict of the 
late T. S. esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Among other public works, a circus is 
now building in Shrewsbury, at Bridge 
Place, 90 feet by 40. A new wharf from 
below the council house, up Water-lane, 
to Pride Hill, isin contemplation. 

Married.| R. Burton, jon. esq. of 
Atcham, near Shrewsbury, to the2d daugh- 
ter of the late W. Walcott, esq. of the 
Moor.—At Wem, E.Gwyun, jun. esq. to 
Miss Austin.—Mr. J. Skidmore, of Tipton, 
to Miss M. Harris, of Coseley.—The Rev. 
G. Biggs, vicar of Hales Owen, to the 
eldest daughter of J. Bree. M.D. of Strat- 
ford.—Richard, eldest son of J. Menlove, 
esq. 6f Fern-hill, to Emma, 3d daugtier of 
T. Price, esq. of Alderton.—In Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Churton, solicitor, of London, to Le- 
titia, daughter of Mr. Hughes, of or near 
Wrexbam. 


Died.| At Bridgnorth, 85, Mr. Ham- 
mond. 


At Shawbury, in her 86th year, Ann 
Stringer. 

At Newport, T. Thompson, esq. for- 
merly collector of Excise for Salop aud 
Stafiordshire. 

At Wen, 58, Mr. J. Pidgeon. 

Mr. Johns, and Mr. Phillips, ship cap- 
tains. They were drowned, by the up- 
setting of a boat in the River Towy, Car- 
marthenshire—Miss Tudor, of the Oaken 
Gates. She fell inadvertently into a cooler 
of boi.ing wort, and only survived the 
accident 11 hours.—At Wilton, near Bridg- 
north, inthe prime of le, Mrs. Shipley 
wife of Lieut. Shipley, R.N.—Mrs. Bayley, 
widow, of Preston, Brockhurst, 76. 

In her 91st year, Mrs. Fox, of the cita- 
del, Hawkstone.—At Tootiog, Surrey, in 
the prime of life, after only 2 hours illness, 


[Deo, | 
Mr. S. Dixon, surgeon . 
late Mr. D. "of = Men ee Ot the 
—In his 40th year, Mr. W.p we 
Lightwood Green —wMr, 5 Poole, of , 
Loggerheads el 
ggerheads, near Drayton. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.) At Ripple, A. Ros 
esq. to Frances, daughter of th 
Parkhurst, esq.—Mr. J. Rawlins, solici,, 
of Birmingham, to Louisa, onty dangle 
of the late T. S. Winnall, esq. of Avie 
iu this county—Mr. W. Broadiield, of i: 
miugham, to Marianne, youngest daughter 
of J. Broadfield, esq. of Worcester—J.¢: 
Halstead, esq. of Walberton, to Esther 
daughter of the late J. Kirkman, esq. of 
Westergate Cottage, Sussex.—Mr. Say: 
George, of Pebworth, to Miss Sasansh 
Bushell, of Moor. 

Lied.| Near Worcester, in his 
year, J. Paglar, esq. a geatleman of und. 
Via‘ing probity and iategrity. 

At Kidderminster, Elizabeth, w.fe of 
Mr. E. Wright. 

At Pershore, T. Holland, esq, late of 
Tewkesbury, aud inspector of Taxes for 
Gloucestershire. 

Iu his 97th year, Mr. T. Johnson, of 
Rednall, near Bromsgrove. His surviving 
progeny consist of 6 children, 39 grand: 
chidren; $7 great grandchildren, aud two 
great great grandchildren. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] James, 2d son of the late E. 
Cheese, esq. of Ridgboura, in this couuly, 
to Anne, only daughter of the late J. 
Cowper, esq. of Bristol —At Hevefori, 
Mr. H1. Probert, jun. of Worcester, to Li- 
cia, youngest daughter of the late Mi. 
Thomas. dl 

Died.| At Hereford, in his 87th year, 
T. Cam, esq. surgeon. Te was emineut 
in his profession, and for his cheerful “0 
position, polite manners, &c. was respecte 
by all ranks of society. ’ 

At Leomiaster, Mr. W. Price, glover: 
He lived the life of the rigateous, and his 
death was in accordance. 

At the Coitage, near Monmouth, 6%» a 
Hil, relict of the oe Mr. eae ’ 

“rly of Treago, in this county. 

a Sinan AND MONMOUTH. bas 

The eastern end of the road a. 
been so long forming to counect tral 
mouthshire aud Glamorganshi" i ‘ 
roads, will now be speedily comp ; A hills 
new line is hereby opened across ! ab 
of the former county. ‘The -g Usk 
from Monmouthshire to Raglane Usk road 
are completed to Wy junction 0 
with the Pontypool division. ¢ 

Married.) it Cheltenham, ny 
Whately, of Banwell, to the e king, 3 
ter of the Rev. S. Jenkins, of Lock’ > 
merset—The Rev. Mr. Cousins, st 
Webster: both of King’s oe if. C. 
Gloucester, Mr. J. Jaques, ~ puilder- 


euharey, 
@ late F 











i321. 
J. builder, to Maria, 3d daughter of Mr. 
Wheeler, woolstapler.—At Painswick, Mr. 
George Skey, to the 3d daughter of John 
Partridge, eS4: : all of Stroud. 

Died.| At Gloucester, Miss Kirk, only 
daughter of the late Mr. E. K. mercer.— 
Mrs. Whitchurch, relict of the late S. W. 
es. of Bristol. ’ 

At Tewkesbury, in her 61st year, Mary, 
wife of Mr. W. Gardner. 

At Westbury-upon-Trim, Mr. Carr, 
coach-maker, of Bristol. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Hunter, of Spa 
Villas, near Gloucester, 36. Her life and 
death exhibited a bright example, striking- 
ly deserving the title of Christian. 

" At Chepstow, 88, W. Proctor, esq. He 
was steady in his principles, and benevo- 
lent in his disposition. 

At Cardiff, Mrs. M. Lloyd, relict of the 
late Mr R. L. surgeon, of Bedwas, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

At Badminton, Mr. W. Osbourn, 50. He 
wis a constant benefactor and humane 
friend to the poor. 

At Coombe House, near Wotton-under- 
Eige, Mary, daughter of S. Dyer, esq. 

Aon, oaly surviving daughter of the 
laieS. King, esq of Acton. 

At her father’s house, Mary Ann Evans, 
theonly daughter and surviving child of 
Mr. W. E. maltster, Pontypool, Monmouth- 
shire, and niece of Dr. J. E. of Islington. 
She was suatched away in the bloom and 
vigour of youth, having the day preceding 
her decease, completed her 20th year of 
age, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

_At Oxford, J. C. Staveley, esq. of the 
University, to Miss Hammoud, of South- 
ampton-row, Russell-square, London.—Mr. 
R. Gould, to Miss C. Savours, both of 
Headington, near Oxford.—T. Brooksbank, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn-square, London, to the 
eldest danghter of W. Faithorn, esq. of 
Middle Aston. —At Kirtlington, Mr. G. 
Nightingale, aged 72, to Miss M. Morti- 
mer, aged 19. 

Lied.) At Oxford, 45, Mrs. J. Williams, 
late of Shipton-cn-Stour—In his 78th 
org Mr. J. Haynes, of St. Clement’s— 
Mr. Purdew, Uuiversit y Verger, and clerk 
of the Kitchin, Exeter College. His dis- 
order had proved fatal to his mother, his 
> ae and two younger brothers.—Mrs. 
. proadstreet, 70.—Mrs. Eden, 62.—Mr. 
pa — Loder, 90,—Mrs. Al- 
oe Lodge, at his father’s house, 
rs bis eowareme T.K. Blyth, esq. scholar 

ester College. 
Sheen vemleys in his *33d year, Mr. J. 
»Jun. late of W allingford. 
t Ore codstock, Mrs. Slatter. 
‘atin’ GHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 
Field P was lately gathered in Cholsey 
» Berks. which measured 2 feet 9 
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inches in circumference; weighed 131Ibs. 
and was 7 inches in depth. 

The parish church of Farnham Royal, 
which has been under repair,and the body 
of it rebuilt, was opened again for divine 
service, Sunday, Oct. 21. 

Married.| At Harlow, Lieut. Col. John- 
son, of the 86th regt. to Julia, 2d daughter 
of W. Sims, esq. of Hubert’s Hall, Essex. 
—At Horton, Mr. W. Lowth, of Bir ming- 
ham, to Miss A. Davis. 

Died.) At Reading, 81, the Rev. T. Ar- 
nold, formerly of Walworth. 

At Windsor, Mr. Huddleston, toll-keeper 
at the bridge, 42—Mr. Sanders, tenor 
siiger to the King’s Chapel —At Windsor 
Castle, Mrs. Randall, wife of Mr. R. draw- 
ing master—At Chesham, T. Plaistowe, 
geit. late coroner for Bucks. 

At Staines, Mr. Wilson, coach master. 

At Milton, Mrs. Fayerman, relict of ihe 
late Rev. R. F. of Oby, Norfolk. 

At Woodside, Old Windsor, 82, the wife 
of J. Martin Leake, esq —Mrs. L. Hyde, 
77, late of Bourn Bridge, Holypoit, mother 
of Mr. J. Clode, of the Castle Inn, Windsor. 
HERTFORDSHIRE ANR BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| J. Hawkins, esq. of Ba'ams, 
to Marianne, daughter and coheiress of 
the late C. Dodd, esq. of Pigott’s End.— 
Mr. J. Gilbertson, of Hertford, to the only 
daughter of Mr. T.Stacey, of Great Mun- 
den.—J. Christie, esq. of Hoddesden, to 
Miss C. Falconer, daughter of the Consul 
Gencral for Tuscany.—Mr. J. Gomme, of 
Chorley Wood, to Sarah, 2d. daughter of 
the late Mr. J. Talbot, of Watford. 

Died.| At Baldock, Mr. T. W. Fitzjohn. 

At Broxbourn, the Rev. W. Jones, 
curate and vicar for the last forty years. 
Al out twelve years ago, being very iil, he 
had his coffin made, but not dying so soon 
as he expected, he had shelves fixed in it, 
and couverticg it into a bookcase, placed 
it in hisstudy. Two days before he died, 
he desired a young man to take out the 
books and shelves and get the coflin ready, 
as he should soon want it, which was ac- 
cordingly done; he further desired that 
the church bell might not toll, and that he 
might be buried as soon as possible after 
he was dead. This singular man was bu- 
ried in the plain boards, without plate, 
name, date, or pails. 

At Benniagton, 69, J..Cheshyre, esq.— 
At her seat in Hertfordshire, Mrs. Allen, 
relict of the late Admiral A. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

On the d5th of November, the Loyal 
Orange Club, at Northampton, celebrated 
the birth day and landing of King William, 
by a grand festival at the Lodge Room. 
The whole passed off with the greatest 


,eclat, and the day was spent in the utmost 


conviviality and decorum. 
Married.] H. F. Hawker, esq. of the 


19th foot, to Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Wheeler, 
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Wheeler, esq. ordnance storekeeper at 
Weedon Depot—The Rev. T. Toller, of 
Kettering, to’ Mary, eldest daughter cf 
Mr. Walmsley, of Wem, Salop.—Henry, 
3d son of the Rev. J. Mossop, of Deepiog 
S:. James, to the only daughter of R. Mayd- 
well, esq. of Warmington, near Oundle. 

Died.| At Welton Place, Northampton, 
61, Mrs. Mary Ward, highly respected for 
her uniform integrity and benevoleuce.— 
68, Mrs. Berridge —Mrs. Emery.—Mr. P. 
Jones, lace dealer.— Mrs. Adams. 

At Potterspury in this county, the Rev. 
J. Gardner, many years minister of an In- 
dependent congregation in Cambridge. — 
At Bombay, in February last, the wife of 
Lieut. G. Blachiey, of the 7th native in- 
fantry, and 2d daughter of J. G. Parkhurst, 
esq. of Catesby Abbey in this county — 
55, Mr. J. Baldwin, of Newsham.—At Lu- 
ton, Mr. J. Martin —84, Mrs. Louisa Shep- 
pard, of Stoke Bruern. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

The late meeting at Huntingdon in sup- 
port of the independencé of the borough, 
brought together the heads of many most 
ancient families, from distant parts, to 
rescue the burgesses from their servile 
thraldom to the House of Sandwich. A 
series of resolutions were unanimously 
adopted for the formation of a club found - 
ed on whig principles. 

Married.\ T. Moody, esq. of Newmar- 
ket, to Mrs. C. Frost, widow of the late 
W. F. esq. of Brinkley Hall_—Mr. R. Kid- 
man, of Caxton, to Dinah, 3d daughter of 
Mr. Barrance, of Bourn——Mr. R. Robin- 
son, of Broxbourn, Herts, to Jane, only 
daughter of Mr. T. King, of Sawston. 

Died.) At Cambridge, 67, Mrs. Wotton. 

At Huntingdon, 67, Mr. Mackie, an emi- 
neut surgeon, &c. He received a fa‘al in- 
jury from being thrown out of his chaise. 

At Tid St. Giles, Isle of Ely, in his 52d 
year, the Rev. T. Mathews, rector and 
justice of peace for the Isle. By his death 
the poor have to lament the loss of a friend. 

By the overturning of a one horse chaise, 
the Rev. Mr. Tomson, of Somersham —At 
Molesworth, in his 85th year, the Rev. 
W. Ellis, rector—At Coombe, Penelope, 
wife of the Rev. B. Lee, perpetual curate ; 
a lady of singular endowments, moral and 
intellectual, blended with suavity of man- 
ners. 

NORFOLK. 

In the intended erection of a new jail in 
Norwich, the Shire House and inconvenient 
courts of Justice, are to be removed from 
the present site into the gardens below the 
hill, near the eastern entrance. A subter- 
raneous passage for conveying prisoners 
from their cells to trial, will be excavated. 
Estimated expenditure £26,000. 

Married.\ At East Carlton, near Nor- 
wich, the Rev. as Wilkinson, of East 
Harling, to the daughter of J, Steward, esq. 

, —Mr. Upton, minister of the Baptist cha- 
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pel in Claxton, to Miss F. Peck 
mouth.—The eldest son of Mr. W _ Ve. 
solicitor of Downham Market to “a 
Winearls, of Marham—At Norwich i 
W. Barker, solicitor, to Harriet dav, : ; 
of Mr. W. Kidd.—Mr. Clipperton = 
tor, of cea to the youngest dutghie 
of G. Boyne, esq. of Nott 
London. RH Sovtingham- pla 

Died.| At Norwich, in her 
Margaret, relict of the late 
Wadsworth, rector of Howe, 
Summers, 71. 

Dr. Rigby, a very eminent physician 
Whose long life of exertion, scarcely che 
quered by disease, was closed by an ind. 
position of eight days, during which the 
public feeling was painfully excited, and the 
utmost anxiety evinced about every symptom 
that affected so valuable a man. He wasin 
his 74th year, and since 1762 had spent his 
time in Norwich, in learning and practising 
his profession. By assiduity and rare abilities 
he raised himself to the highest reputation, 
and no man out of the metropolis ever beld 
the confidence of a larger district of county. 
But his professional attainments were not the 
only great partsof his character, After being 
presented with the freedom of the city, be 
was elected alderman. He served the officeaf 
mayor in 1805; and was during sixteen years 
indefatigable in nae meeting, 





86th year, 
Rev. G. R 
Kem—Mrs. i, 





directing the managemens@pf the poor, ex- 
posing abuses, and watclifig over the prs- 
perity and comfort of his fellow citizens, In 
politics he took, on all important occasions, 
decided part, and maintained the noble and 
liberal principles which he had imbibed in bis 
earlier years. Dr. R. was deeply versed il 
the literature of his day, and possessed of al 
most every branch of science, particularly 
botany and natural history. He was a fellow 
of the Linnean and Horticultural Societies 
a member of the Corporation of Surgeons, 
and the Medical Society of London; an we 
rary member of the Philadelphia worst 2 
promoting Agriculture; and was uere . 
many other institutions both foreign an yd 
mestic. His philanthropy led bim * . ss 
foot, in the year 1786, @ Benevolent : s 
Society for the Relief of the — ‘ 
Orphans of Medical Men in the Coun 3 : 
which he was treasurer until his ys ; 
quiring no other relaxation than & psa 
employment, he spent his hours of re . on 
in attending to improvements 1D agtl ‘acl 
in which he was distinguished. or te 
in writing was extraordinary; 4? yn 
works will leave proofs of bis aie rd 
perience and industry. In privé ri ! 
Doctor was equally great and sing ‘tants (0 
numerous list of relatives and ere vss: 
four generations remain to lamen’ ts 
and if the close of his good a er "it 

tered by any feeling, OF a sonsibly 2 
which he resigned himself Y al hed, it 

proaching end for a moment “a 9" aoe 

by the reflection that an amla od al 
eight children would survive to ® 


dance and protection! At 
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7 awki lict of 
tynn, 71, Mrs. Hawkins, re 

= - Mr. H. attorney. —Mr. Leeds, 34, 

f the livery stables.—Mr. Porter, 81, for- 

are a ship chandler, but retired from 

sjness- 

a SUFFOLK. 

~ 4 commodious bridge has been lately 

erected over the stream, which separates 


' the parishes of Chelsworth and Monk’s 


Fleigh. Another both commodious and 
ornamental, has been built by R. Wilson, 
-er a watér which, during a flood, has 
frequently been dangerous and impassable. 

Married. In London, Mr. C. Trape, late 
of Chester, to Emma; sole heiress to G. 
Grantham, esq. of Blackberry Hall in this 
county.—At Southwold, the Rev. F. Grant, 
curate, to Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 


G. Drummond.—At Ipswich, Capt. C. W.: 


Steggall, of the 42d foot, to Miss Richards. 

Died.) At Bury, 32, Mr. Hodgson, jun. 
whitesmith——Mr. T. Young, draper, 36.— 
Mr. Underwood, 55. 

At Woodbridge, in her 30th year, Miss 
§. Howard. —Mrs. Gage, 84. 

At Sudbury, 57, Mr. N. Webster, school- 


- master; and onthe same day, Mr. A. Da.- 


kin, master of the free school.—Mrs. M. 

Johnson, widow of the late Mr. J. auc- 

tioncer, of Melford.—Susannah, wife of 

Mr.B. Faux, shoemaker, 51.—Mr.E Betts, 

farmer, of Tuddenham, near Ipswich, 48, 
leaving a widow and ten children. 

At Halesworth, 64, Mrs. Leovold. While 
ona sofa, with a magazine in her hand, she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ I cannot see, and I 
am dying,” and expired in about an hour 
afterwards. 

ESSEX. 

Married.) Mr. Neckolds, of Manning- 
ton, to Miss Gosling of Colchester.—Mr. 
W. Wicks, of Chelmsford, to Miss Happell, 
of Clapton —At Walthamstow, J. W.Fresh- 
field, esq. to Miss Sims, of that place.— 
Lieut. Col. Johnson, of the 86th regt. to 
Miss Sims, of Hubert’s Hall—Mr. J. Moor, 
to Mrs. Warner, widow of the late Mr. W. 
grocer—-David Musterd, esq. of Dony- 
land, to Miss Smith, of Colchester.—Mr. 
Thomas Hasher, jun; of Great-Wakham, te 
Miss Tanner, of that place. ; 

Died.) At Chelmsford, deeply regretted 
by her friends and acquaintance, Miss 
Stoncham.—Mrs. M. Loyd. 

At Colchester, Mrs. Judith Lufkin. 

At Harwich, 73, Mrs. M. Graham.—8s0, 
Mrs. Mary Sharman 
At To:teshunt D'Arcy, Mrs. Keyes, sin- 
cerely regretted by a numerous circle of 
acquaintance. 

B Miss Ketcher, of Southminster.—Miss 
night of Maldon.—At South End, 68, 
ames Brown, esq. 
se atten, 68, James Wilson, esq. 
militia ond and adjutant in the Essex 

one of the few survivors of 


ile of Bunkers Hill the memorable bat- 
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KENT. 

A new bridge, completed in a substan- 
tial manner, has been erected over the 
stream near Abbots Mill, Canterbury. The 
lanes leading in that direction are to be 
lighted with gas. 

Married.\ At Dover, Thomas, eldest son 
of R. Walker, esq. to Miss Grant.—Also 
William, third son of the late S. Brent, 
esq. of Blackheath, to Miss Pierce.—At 
New Romney, Capt. Wightwick, to Miss 
Wright.—At Otterden, Capt. Campbell, to 
the daughter of General Gascoyne. 

Died.| At Canterbury, 51, Mr. H. Prett. 
—Mrs. M. Jennings, wife of Mr. B. J. late 
Quarter Master to the Ist Royal Dragoons. 

At Dover, 34, Mr. G. Willis—Mr. Bin. 
dall, 65, clerk in the ordnance department. 

At Maidstone, 82, Mrs. Wilkins. 

At Margate, 64, Mrs. E. Womersley. 

At Greenwich, 89, Mrs. Mary Milling- 
ton, relict of the late Isaiah Millington, 
esq. highly respected for her constant 
practice of every moral and religious vir- 
tue, diligent in the exercise of every duty 
which could adorn the true christian. Her 
exertions in the cause of religion and hu- 
manity were incessant, and her numerous 
charities will cause her loss to be severely 
felt by the poor, to whom she was akind 
and libera! benefactress. Her memory 
will be long cherished with affectionate 
regret by her disconsolate relative, and by 
those numerous friends whom her social 
disposition, cheerfulness of mind, and 
warmth of friendship, had endeared to her. 

SUSSEX. 

The Pavilion at Brighton is to be lighted 
with gas, and splendid chandeliers are ma- 
king. There will also be a range of lamps 
lighted with gas, in front of the pavilion ; 
150 are already ordered. 

Married.) G. J. Mowbray, esq. of Yap- 
ton House,in this county, to the daughter 
of the Rev. R. Gray, D.D. rector of Bishop 
Wearmouth.—At Felbridge Park, General 
the Hon. F. St. John,tothe youngest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Parsons, esq. —Mr. H. 
Sadler, of Lavant, to Miss Hind, of Cal- 


_cutta House, near Arundel. 


Died.} At Chichester, 41, Mrs.S. Ryder. 

At Brighton, after a lingering illness, 
submitted to without a murmur, Eliza, wife 
of the Rev. W. Hind, rector of King’s Swin- 
ford, Stafford —In her 75th year, Mrs. 
Kennedy, of Leigh-street Burton Crescent. 

At New Fishburn, 81. Mr. W. Jirom, pa- 
rish clerk. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.| T.Gleed, esq. of Priors, to 
Miss Fritchett, of Wroxhall—At Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Crew, jun. to Miss Swan.—Mr. 
Armsworth, of Droxford, to Miss Little- 
field.—At Kingston, Mr. R. Elliott, jun. to 
Miss E. Mathews, of Portsmouth. 

Died.| At Southampton, Mrs. Shelly.— 
Mr. Thompson, straw hat manufacturer.— 


At Winchester, Mrs. Stacey. ; 
u 
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Inhis 28th year, Lieut. Seeds, R.N. son 
of T.S.esq.of Portsea. He met his death 
while in pursuit of some smugglers on the 
north coast of Ireland, at the sound of Rath- 
lin, a dangerous navigation from the con- 
fluenceof many tides, and the vessel was 
never seen again. The father has lost 
three other sous in the public service. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.) Tie Rev. H. W. Beauchamp, 
vicar of Latton, &c. to the only daughter 
of the Rev. R. Vernon, rector of Heythorp, 
Oxon.—The Rev. J. E. Good, of Salisbury, 
to Mary, 2d daughter of J. March, esq. of 
Honiton, Devon. 

.  Died.\ At Salisbury, in his 65th year 
Mr. Alderman Emby. 

Mr.S. Chapple, farmer, of Little Drew. 
—In London, Mr. Marsh, second son of 
the late Dr. M. of Highworth—J. Crowdie. 
esq. solicitor, of Highworth. His in- 
tegrity and zeal in the line of his profes- 
sion, commanded the esteem of his clients 
aud cotemporaries. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A fire broke out on the 22d of November, 
iu Ilchester gaol, by which the whole of 
the woollen factory and workshops were 
consumed, and the lives of Mr. Hunt, and 
several other prisoners endangered. The 
damage is estimated at 20001. 

Married.| At Gretna green, F. Drake, 
esq. to Miss C. Bacon—In London, the 
Rev. C. Crook, rector of Bath, to the heiress 
of the late C. Worthington, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn—Mr. Woodward, surgeon, of Knights- 
bridge, to Sophia, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Cufi, chemist of Bath... James, son of T. 
Woodford, esq. of Taunton, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of S. Peile, esq. of Tottenham.— 

Died.) At Bath, Lady Tydd, relict of 
the late Sir J. T. bart, of Lamberton, 
Queen’s County, Ireland.—The Lady of 
the Right Hon. Viscotnt Mount Earl —J. 
W. Barton, esq. captain in the 2d Somerret 
militia and proviucial grand treasurer to 
the masonic fraternity for Somerset.—Mr. 
‘I. Brewer, surgeon, soon after the death of 
his only son, in Jamaica, by the yellow 
fever—Mr. Franklin, late chemist and 
druggist—Mr. Laycock, attorney, of De- 
vizes.—Elizabeth, relict of the late R. 
Goodwin, esq. —Iu her 72d year, Ann, wite 
of T. Whitacre, esq.— Marianne, wife of 
Rear Admiral Ballard. — , 

At Frenchay, S. Worral, esq. late town- 
clerk of Bristol —At Plaistree-house, near 
Taunton, 72, the Rev. Dr. Ambrose,’ of 
Mount Ambrose, county of Dublin. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.} At Dorchester, Mr. Barge, 

aged 52, to Miss Hunt, aged 53. 
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Died.) At Dorchester, Mr. M. Baker 


auctioneer, GS, 

At Kingston, near 
97th year, M :s. Bowring. eee? - 
her faculties unimpaired, Clained 

Ann, relict of a m 
Bristol. v Me tate J. Joyce, en 

Thelab DEVONSHIRE, 

1¢ Jabourers on the new }j 
between Exeter and Pipe om Toa 
ceeding rapidly. a 

Married.) M. Elkin, | &sq. lee 
Town, Barbadoes, to Esther, daughter of 
the late A. Joseph, esq. of Plymouth, 

Died.| At Exeter, Mrs. Truman, widow 
of the late proprietor of the Exeter Flying 
Post.—In his 34th year, J. Jones, €84. aa 
eminent solicitor. 
. At Sidmouth, in his 20th 
H. R. Bernard, R.N. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.| At Penrhyn, Capt. Huxtable, 
of Ilfracombe, to Miss C. Brewer—4 
Stowford, Mr. Dodge, aged 71, to Miss 

Laves, aged 20. 

Died.\ At Marazion, 70, J. Turner, es, 
surgeon. 

At Jersey, returning from the conii- 
nent, J. Trelawney, esq. eldest son of the 
Rey. Sir H. Trelawney, bart. of Trelawney. 

At Penzance, 22, the son of Mr.J. Tho 
mas. | 

At West Looe, 70, Mrs. M. Morrish. 

WALES. 

Married.| At Tenby, G. Anderson, esq. 
to Amelia, daughter of the late N. Garner, 
esq. of the Bahama Islands. —Lately, P.B. 
Entwistle, esq. of Southerdown, Soith 
Wales, to the only daughter of J. Bassett, 
esq. of Borvilstone-house, Glamorgaustire. 

Died.] At Pembroke, 83, Mr. G. Wik 
liams, post-master. A situation which be 
filled honourably upwards of 21 yeas. 

Suddenly, while sitting in ber conriag®, 
Mrs. Williams, wife of C. W.esq.of Craigy- 
den, Anglesea, and M.-P. for Marlow. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.} At Aberdeen, 89, J. gel 
He has bequeathed £1000 to the 44 
trates and clergy of. Montrose, for e 
erection of an hospital for the maintenau 
and education of boys. ' 

IRELAND. . 

Several shocks of an earthquake Int 
been felt at Cunnemeire and other ae s; 
and quantities of land have pry ey 

Married.| R. Smith, €sq- of B 3 a the 
high sheriff, county of W aterfor hte 
Hon H. St. Leger, daughter ie 
Viscount Donerail! —Mr. P. J- Lacy 4: 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, ™ 
Greene, of Covent Garden Theatre. 


year, Lieut, 





The Booksellers in general ure enfurmed, 
on hand sundry back Numbers of this Miscellany, we uniformly 
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